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CHAPTER L 

INTRODUCTORY THOUGHTS. 

Anyone who has arrived at that era of his own history 
in which Memory more than Hope governs his views 
of life — who muses on the events of his own life-story, 
and learns to watch with intense human interest that 
drama which day by day is unfolding around him — 
will understand the title of this work, and the line of 
thought indicated by it. There are ‘ turning-points ’ 
both in the history of the race and in the history of 
the individual. Such are the great battles, the great 
revolutions, the great discoveries of history. Such are 
ever to be found in the lives of individuals. These 
turning-points are not mere accidents. They have 
generally a moral significance and are fraught with 
special lessons. 

Order and design are often to be found where men 
only perceive chance-work. What we call a ‘ turning- 
point ’ is simply an occasion which tests previous train- 
ing. Accidental circumstances are nothing Except to 
men who have been trained to take advantage of them. 

1—2 
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TURNING-POINTS IN IJFE. 


Erskine made himself famous when the chance came 
to him of making a great forensic display, but had he 
not trained himself for the chance, the chance, when 
it came, would only have found him unable to avail 
himself of it. A great occasion is worth to a man 
exactly what his antecedents have enabled him to 
make of it. 

The realm of Chance, or the fortuitous, is also the 
domain of Providence. The universe is not bereft of 
the Fatherhood of God, and as the child is trained 
and directed aright by its father, so, with the educa- 
tion of the individual, the education of the world is 
progressively carried on. The world is given to man 
that he may subdue it ; it is the appointed theatre for 
the exercise of his intelligence and energies. We may 
expect that the providence of God will interpose at 
critical conjunctures to favour the ends which He 
designed. That general training which is afibrdcd to 
the faculties with which we are endowed seems sub- 
ordinated through the events of life to a law within 
the law, to a life beyond the life. 

Every life as it unrolls has its turning-points, its 
critical moments, and among these turning-points there 
is often one which constitutes the crisis of being. 
School, college, business, friendship, love, accidents, 
deaths, may all prove to be this turning-point to us. 
There comes also a great spiritual crisis to which 
ordinary life is related, either as the preparation or 
the result. In looking at the governing facts of 
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individual human history there are certain distinctions 
which require to be carefully drawn. We may see 
that in the moral world there are laws as certain 
as the laws of the material world. We see that 
courage, energy, enterprise, good faith, kindness, are 
truly fertile with results and with rewards. These 
indicate the ordinary modes by which our turning- 
points in life are afiected. Beyond this there is the 
vague, vast chapter of incident, that seems capricious, 
but is probably an ordered plan. Taking a larger field 
of vision, we see that this present life cannot bo under- 
stood without reference to supernatural facts and 
another life. Those who have achieved the most for 
our race or have struggled to attain the loftiest ideal 
of character for themselves, have often fallen in the 
conflict. Their story is taken up and finished in the 
life beyond. The banner of humanity, soiled and torn 
hero, will be planted in triumph on a happier shore. 

A man must have some self-knowledge, some self- 
insight, before he can dispassionately review his own 
history. A man cannot see his blunders while he is 
playing his game ; .but when the game is nearly over 
he can see little else except his blunders. And yet he 
may have played a very fair game after all ; and it is 
a truth in military science that no battle is fou^t 
without blunders, and the goodness of generalship 
practically consists, as it has been happily observed, in 
making the fewest blunders. It is very torching to 
see such renowned statesmen as Earl Kusseli and Sir 
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James Graham — ^men who zealously contended during 
their political career for the absolute indefeasibility of 
their conduct — as the shadoA^s darken, confess candidly 
the number and greatness of jheir blunders. If calm, 
meditative introspection is rare, it is something still 
more difficult to understand others, to do justice to 
them, to ‘ put yourself in his place,’ to forget rivalries 
and feuds in sympathy and appreciation. Really to 
do so is a mixed moral and intellectual achievement of 
a high order. There are certain stages of growth before 
a man can do this. First of all, man has the sense of 
novelty, the desire, ever unsatisfied, to see, or hear, or 
do something fresh. Then intelligent admiration suc- 
ceeds the mere sense of wonder. Men desire to have 
a knowledge of the laws that pervade the world of 
matter and the world of mind around them. Then 
comes, higher still in the scale, the faculty that interests 
man in the human interests that surround him. On 
the intellectual side this faculty enables him to grasp 
by mental acts the shifting panorama of history and 
the poetry and passion of life, and on the moral side 
it gives him sympathy and the desire to act justly, 
charitably, and purely — with the practical wish to do 
all the good he can in all the ways he can to all the 
pbuple he can. 

Besides this conscious feeling of having blimdered, 
and the wholesome humility such a feeling should 
inspire, there will ensue on any such retrospect the 
feeling tljat there have been great ‘ turning-points in 
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life/ We shall trace our blunder sometimes to some 
of these turning-points, and sometimes what has been 
best and worthiest in our imperfect lives. 

After eliminating all that can be explained as the 
legitimate results of certain practical lines of conduct, 
it is still remarkable how large a realm in human life 
is occupied by what is simply and absolutely fortuitous. 
And this presence of chance cannot really be a matter 
of chance. So far from that, it is, I believe, part of the 
constitution of things under which we live. Just as 
we live in an order of nature, where the seasons succeed 
each other, not in mere arithmetical order, but in all 
sweet variety, so events do not succeed each other 
according to a clearly-defined system of causation, but 
with a liability to the constant recurrence of what is 
accidental and fortuitous. Probably all the phenomena 
of human life, as of nature, are referable to law ; but, 
constituted as we are, it is not possible for us to watch 
all the unvaried-sequences of order. We dimly see the 
vast shadowy forms of such laws, and most things 
below the skies remain as uncertain, uncertified, and as 
transitory as the skies themselves. 

As I have been speaking of the fortuitous, let us 
mark off* clearly a set of cases peculiarly likely to be 
confounded with it. A man finds a watch upon tSe 
ground. This was Paley’s famous illustration, which 
has a regular pedigree in the history of literature. To 
employ this used-up teleological watch once inore, it is 
by no means a fortuitous event, whether the man seeks 
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to restore the watch to its owner or forthwith appro- 
priates the same. To one man the watch will be an 
overmastering temptation, and he will pocket it; to 
another the watch will be destitute of the least power 
of exciting temptation, and he would immediately 
deposit it with the town-crier. The result, in either 
case, is simply the result of a man's disposition, cha- 
racter, and antecedent history. The same sort of thing 
happens under much more difficult and complicated 
circumstances. A man makes a certain decision, and 
in after-life he is spoken of as having made such a very 
wise or unwise decision ; or it is said that in a certain 
emergency he acted with vigour, promptness, justness, 
or the reverse. I deny altogether the apparently for- 
tuitous character of such transactions. The whole 
previous life, so to speak, had been a preparation for 
that particular minute of momentous action. It was 
a sum, duly cast up, giving the result in particular 
figures. A man is dismissed his ship for drunkenness. 
It seems a sharp penalty, but the intoxication was not 
a fortuitous event. There must have been an increasing 
series of unworthy acts culminating in this crowning 
misdemeanour. A woman rims away with her groom ; 
but what a progressive debasement of heart and mind 
tfiere must have been before all her gentle associations 
are forgotten ! A man is convicted of a criminal 
offence at the bar of some tribunal. There are a 
crowd of i^itnesses to character. He has not a witness 
who wou^d have thought him capable of such an act. 


'c . 
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Yet his mind had been familiarized with such acts, and 
probably his practice with acts only just evading the 
character of transgressidSn against positive law. It 
often happens, also, th^t extenuating circumstances 
are, in truth, aggravating circumstances. 

Bishop Temple has a sermon on the character of 
scruples, and when I read it — and also when I heard 
it preached by one of his admirers as his own — I 
thought the treatment very unsatisfactory. Scruples 
are often tedious, tiresome things, mere matters of 
anise and cummin. And yet, though their absolute 
importance may be little, to some minds their relative 
importance is very great. Scruples are often the ad- 
vanced outposts of conscience. Sometimes they are 
outposts which command the citadel. When the out- 
posts fall, one by one, there is often no use at all in 
defending the city. The lines arc drawn round it and 
it must fall. Which things are an allegory. As con- ' 
sequents have their antecedents, so apparently fortui- 
tous acts have their anterior order. 

In speaking of turning-points in life, events are 
meant which undoubtedly have a fortuitous character, 
though even this is perhaps more apparent than real ; 
and next, those events which, though they may seem 
fortuitous, are distinctly nothing of the sort ; ^d 
thirdly, those stages and crises in individual history 
when a man, 'nolens volens, is obliged to take his line, 
and when not to take a line is the most distinct line 
of all, i.e.f whether a man will get married, nr take to 
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a profession, or practically decides that he will not 
many, and will not take to a profession. In human 
history, from time to time, theie turning-points emerge. 
Wo all know how Shakespeare says that there is a 
tide in the affairs of men, which, taken at the flood, 
leads on to fortune. That turning of the tide is fre- 
quently dramatic or even tragic enougL So we have 
heard of persons cut off’ by the tide and left stranded 
on some rock out at sea. The hungry, crawliug foam 
reaches the feet, the knees, the loins, the breast, the 
lips. There is the death-agony of apprehension. Then 
suddenly the water recedes. It is the turn of the tide. 
The romance is told of such unlooked-for safety, but 
those erect no tablets who perish. We sometimes see 
something analogous to this in life. Once nothing 
succeeded, but now everything turns to gold. Once 
they drew all blanks, now the prizes are all before 
them. 

. Sometimes circumstances purely fortuitous have 
coloured a whole lifetime. I have met with two 
instances of this in my recent reading. The other day 
I was within a magnificent library — a library that 
belonged to one of the greatest scholars that England 
has ever known. I took down a tall thick folio, bound 
in Vellum — such books with such coverings its owner 
loved — and opened the voluue of Justin Martyr which 
contained the dialogue with Trypho. I read that 
remarkable^^ passage in which Justin recounts to his 
chance copapanions the truest and strangest of all 
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passages of his history. One day he had been musing 
on the seashore, when he was accosted by an aged and 
benevolent stranger, wfio ventured to ask him the 
nature of his meditations. Justin explained to him 
how he was musing on the philosophers ; but his new- 
found companion asked him whether he knew aught 
about the prophets. Then ensued the conversation 
which determined the tenour and complexion of all 
Justin’s future life. Perhaps some of us may have had 
such rare seasons of converse with gifted minds, which 
have been as an o'Pen sesame to whole realms of thought 
and truth which otherwise might have eluded our 
observation. I noticed the other instance in Mrs. 
Gordon’s interesting little book respecting her illus-^ 
trious father, Sir David Brewster. On the very 
threshold of his great scientific researches his sight 
began to fail him, and he had every reason to dread its 
total loss. In his case most earthly good would have 
failed with his failing vision. Then some one told 
him that, for such cases, the great surgeon, Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, recommended a particular pre- 
scription. It was a very simple one, common 
snuff being the chief ingredient. He took it, and 
was completely cured. Years after Sir David 
met Sir Benjamin; but Sir Benjamin was surprised 
at the matter, and said the prescription was none 
of his. 

Now let us take some illustrations froiii life; and 
truly that was a true saying, that though arguments 
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are pillars, yet illustrations are the windows that let in 
the light. 

The choice of school or college is a very important 
turning-point of life. This may turn on a very slight 
hinge, and a trifling impulse sometimes settles the 
question. Unfortunately the matter is often settled 
the wrong way. There arc some boys for whom the 
public school is the very thing. It is especially so for 
those boys who are adapted by nature for our English 
public life. It develops the mind; it forms the 
manners; it carries the boy successfully on in his 
work ; it surrounds him with friends who often form 
a phalanx around him on whoso shoulders he is carried* 
onward to prosperity and eminence. But, on the 
other hand, there are boys who are peculiarly fitted for 
home education, or the gentlest training abroad. They 
have delicate flowers of character and feeling which 
would blossom in the shade, but are withered in the 
glare of sunshine. Cowper’s misery at Westminster 
has been often reproduced in his sensitiveness, if not 
in his genius. I have a hearty love of Eton and 
Etonians. But take some obtuse youth of eighteen, 
who has never received the individual separate atten- 
tion which he required — who has been slowly shuffled 
through class after class without attaining to its level 
of attainment — on whom the distinctive advantages of 
the place have been almost altogether thrown away, 
and he ha^s gained, I grant you, good manners — that 
is the nev«r-failing gift which Eton makes to all her 
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sons — ^but otherwise the early years of his life have 
been almost irretrievably wasted. He is just the sort 
of man on whom careftl patient training would have 
wrought everything that could be wrought on a poor 
limited nature ; but now if he can get into the army or 
smuggled into a family living, it is the only use to 
which he is susceptible of being put. 

It is much the same when we come to the question 
of college. A man goes to a certain college because 
his father was there before him, or because his uncle 
had a fellowship there, or because some jmltry scholar- 
ship is attached to his native county. But a knowing 
Cambridge tutor would say, ‘ That is just the man for 
Trinity or a knowing Oxford tutor, ‘ That is the may 
for Christ Church, or that for Balliol.’ Why should 
you send a hard-reading man to Exeter or an indolent, 
dressy man to Balliol ? Why should a gentleman bo 
sent to the drinking, smoking set of a ' fast,* which 
means a slow, college ? and why should not some 
wavering natures be developed into something better 
by the best collegiate influences ? All over the world 
the square peg goes into the round hole and vice versd. 
There is something very odd about men at small 
colleges, but as the Trinity man said, according to Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, ‘They, too, are God*s creatures.*' A 
man will go to his little college, where you might live 
in a university town for a dozen years without know- 
ing it, and like it, and stand up for it, and^ consider it 
the epitome of the world, as some Oxoniaij^ stand up 
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for Christ Church or Balliol, and Cantahs for Trinity 
and St John’s. 

Let us now look at some instances of ‘turning- 
points ’ in our social life around us. In professional 
life we often find anecdotes of success that are very 
good, and, what cannot always be said of good stories, 
very well guaranteed. There was a London curate 
sitting one day in his vestry, very much after the 
manner of his order. These London curates are some- 
times a sort of relieving officers. They often sit ah 
hour a day in the vestry, distributing dispensary 
tickets or orders for soup and flannel, dr writing down 
the names of poor people who may bo in some dire 
distress and on whom they intend to call. If you 
want to have a five minutes’ chat with this sort of 
parson you know when and where to find him. There 
came a tap at a certain vestry door, and the curate 
shouted his ‘ come in,’ with full belief that there was 
another Irish pauper. A gentleman came in, who 
asked after the aristocratic and well-known rector. 
The curate explained that his rector was out of town, 
hut that he himself would he very pleased to do any- 
thing he could for him. The gentleman hummed and 
hesitated, but at last explained his business. It so 
happened that he was the patron of a valuable living 
which had just fallen in, and knowing nothing about 
clergymen, he had called to ask the rector whether he 
knew anyone on whom the presentation would he 
fittingly btistowed. The cmate was no fool A turn- 
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ing-point had come. He saw he had a chance, and 
he took it. He said there was an individual, whom 
modesty prevented him fiom naming, who was admir- 
ably qualified for a good living. The ingenuous 
shamefacedness was overcome, and the curate gave 
ample evidence that lie had worked long and ardu- 
ously. He dropped into a very good living, rather to 
the disgust of the rector, who would have liked 
better to have given it to some of his own belong- 
Jngs. 

Here is another lucky hit, that of a clergyman 
meeting with a Lord Chancellor. The Chancellor was 
not Lord Hatherley, but a predecessor of his in no 
very remote degree. The parson, a tutor at one of the • 
Oxford colleges, was a very early riser, and so was the 
Lord Chancellor. It so happened that they were 
visiting together at the same country-house. They 
met one fresh early morning in the library when all 
the rest of the world was drowned in sleep. This 
similarity led to a long conversation, in which other 
similarities of taste and feeling were developed. The 
result was that the Lord Chancellor gave him a capital 
living. There is a great difference among Lord Chan- 
cellors. Such a Chancellor as Lord Westbury did not 
care for his small Church patronage, and brought in^ 
Bill which enabled him to get rid of it. Other Chan- 
cellors, however, are more grasping. Chancellors 
ought not to be allowed to hold ecclesiastical patron- 
age. Livings are not the proper prizes to Ije given 
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away in recollection of electioneering contests or sharp 
legal business. 

The readers of Lord CainJ)beirs ‘ Lives of the Lord 
Chancellors ’ will recollect the sudden, unexpected 
turns by which great lawyers have trod to fame and 
fortune. I often think of a great advocate, rising up 
to take advantage of his first chance, and feeling as if 
his wife and children were tugging at his robe and 
exhorting him to do his best. Then nearly every 
doctor in good practice has his story of days when he 
had no practice at all, and of the lucky incidents 
which brought him into the notice which he deserved. 
Much may bo said of various other pursuits in life. I 
once knew a man who got into Parliament through 
the simple accident of meeting a man on the steps of 
the Carlton Club. This man said that he was going to 
try for a borough on the groat Buff interest, and he 
wanted another man, a Buff like himself, but a better 
talker, to try along with him, and he would stand all 
the expenses. The two Buffs were duly returned. 

A lucky incident determined the career of that great 
prelate and acute thinker. Bishop Herbert Marsh. He 
wrote German with the force and facihty of a native, 
and .published in that language, in 1800 , ‘ The History 
of the Politics of Great Britain and France . . . con- 
taining a Narrative of the attempt made by the British 
Government to restore peace.’ This history was based 
on autj^entic documents, which showed that the 
Frencbii and not the British, were the authors of the 
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war. Its publication did our country a signal service 
at the time. You will still find many ignorant writers 
who insist that Pitt’s glorious continental wars were 
quite a mistake, and altogether unnecessary. I would 
only advise them to go to their books and study the 
materials of authentic history. Pitt sent for Marsh, 
and gave him some five hundred a year until he could 
give him a bishopric. Another illustrious Englishman 
owed his fortune to that evil genius of Europe, Napo- 
leon. When that selfish and cruel man was caged in 
the Bellercyphony and the vessel lay in Plymouth Sound, 
at the latter end of that memorable July, a young 
painter took boat day by day, and hovered about the 
vessel for every glimpse of the caj)tive. Every evening, 
about six, Napoleon used to a2)pear on the gangway 
and make his bow to the thousands who came out to 
see him. There is reason to believe that Napoleon 
divined, and approved of the artist’s intention. So, 
Charles Eastlake made a good portrait, and from it 
constructed a large painting of the Emperor, for which 
the gentlemen of Plymouth gave him a thousand 
pounds, and sent him to Rome, thus making the 
fortune of the future President of the Royal Academy. 

Marriage is unquestionably a turning-point in human 
destiny. It is, however, a turning-point which least 
of all should be left to mere blind chance, yet mere 
blind chance often rules the result. Everybody now 
recollects how Lord Byron staked on a toss-\]ip whether 
he should make his offer to Miss Milbanke or not. 

2 
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!Mr. Grant asserts that there is an English duke now 
living, who wrote the following letter, when marquis, 
to a friend with whom he ha<£ agreed to inspect some 
<jarriages in Long Acre : ‘ “ It will not be necessary to 
meet me to-morrow, to go to Long Acre to look for a 
carriage. From a remark made by the duke [his 
father] to-day, I fancy I am going to be married,” Not 
only had the marquis left his father to choose a bride 
for him and to make the other necessaiy matrimonial 
arrangements, but when the intimation was made to 
him by the duke that the future marchioness had 
been fixed on, he seemed to view the whole affair as if 
it had been one which did not concern him in the 
least.’ I should hope that sensible men do not often 
leave the choice of a wife to be determined in this 
indeterminate way, nor the choice of a profession — 
especially if that profession is the Church. I see that 
a set of gentlemen are now trying, vehemently, to 
release themselves from the shackles of their ordina- 
tion vows, and to a certain extent have done so. They 
say, in effect, that they were young ; that they were 
inexperienced; that they have seen what they have 
liked bettor ; that they ought to have the liberty of 
another choice. I offer no opinion on this reasoning. 
But it is worth while to point out that every one of 
those considerations would equally apply to a claim to 
be released from marriage. Milton set forth the whole 
claim in 2iis ‘ Tetrachordon.’ Yet this is a length to 
which asSj Legislature would decline to go. 
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Every now and then in history we find some striking 
historical instance of turning-points in life. We see 
how a scandal about a bracelet, or the prohibition of 
a banquet, wrought a revolution, and precipitated the 
fall of a dynasty. . Look at literary or scientific 
biography. Think of Crabbe's timorously calling on 
Edmund Burke, and inducing him to look at his 
poetry. I have no doubt but Burke was very busy. 
But with lightning glance he looked over the lines, 
and satisfied himself that real genius was there. 
When Crabbe left the statesman, he was a made man. 
Burke, ever generous and enlightened, had made up 
his mind to take care of him. Or look at Faraday. 
He was only a poor bookseller’s poor boy, working 
hard and honestly, but disliking his employment and 
inspired with a pure thirst for knowledge. ' He had 
managed, somehow or other, to hear the great 
chemist, Humphry Davy, at the Royal Institution; 
and, with trembling solicitude, ho sends him a fair 
copy of the notes which he had made of his lectures. 
The result is that Michael Faraday receives an ap- 
pointment at the Royal Institution, and lays the 
foundation of his splendid and beneficent career. 
Looking back to the past, what a great moment that 
was in the life of Columbus, when, resting on a sultry 
day beneath the fierce Spanish sun, he asked for a 
drink of cold water at a convent door! The prior 
entered into a conversation with him, and — ^Struck by 
his appearance, and afterwards by the ma^ificent 

2—2 
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simplicity of his ideas — ^gavo him the introductions 
he so sorely needed; and thus Columbus gave to 
Castile and Aragon a new world. 

A wondrous turning-point in life is that when some 
great thought, some great discovery h^-s first loomed 
distinctly before the mind. One of Mr. Hugh Mac- 
millan’s admirable works reminds us of such a 
‘ moment.’ Seventeen years ago, late one afternoon, a 
hunter, led by the chase, came to a secluded spot in a 
forest on a slope, four thousand feet high, of the 
range of the Sierra Nevada. There, to his astonish- 
ment, he beheld vast dark-red trunks of trees rising 
for three or four thousand feet in the air, dwarfing all 
the surrounding forest, whose tops were still aglow in 
the sunset when darkness had fallen on all meaner 
growths. Thus was discovered the W ellingtonea 
gigantea of California, the most splendid addition of 
this generation to natural history. The Americans 
don’t like their great tree being called the Welling- 
tonca, and so they call it the Washingtonea ; arborists 
now give it the purely scientific appellation of Sequoia 
gigantea. You may walk, you may even ride on 
horseback through the trunk of one of these fallen 
t^ees. Those alive are between two and three 
thousand years old, and those prostrate may have 
lain for thousands of years, and have been thousands; 
of years old when they fell. The huntsman who first 
beheld them hastened away, as one enchanted, to tell 
the mawellous story, and was not believed until re- 
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peated visits and measurements had been made. 
There is an eminent American writer who considers 
that there are two mom^)nts which stand pre-eminent 
in the intellectual history of our race. One of them 
was when Galileo for the first time looked through 
the first telescope, and the phases of Venus and the 
moons of Jupiter whispered to him the idea of 
myriad space peopled with myriads of worlds like 
our own. A second such ‘moment’ was, when a 
large quantity of fossil bones and shells was placed 
before the aged Biifibn for inspection. To his amaze^ 
ment ho found that these remains corresponded with 
no known remains of living creatures of the earth. 
In a moment there came before the old man’s mind 
the vast idea of infinite time, peopled with other 
creations than our own. ‘ Filled with awe, Buffon, then 
over eighty years of age, published his discovery. Ii;i 
a kind of sacred frenzy, he spoke of the magnificence 
of the prospect, and prophesied of the future glories 
of the new science, which he was, alas ! too old to 
pmsue.’ We have lately had a splendid scientific 
generalization, which Mr. Charles Kingsley thinks will 
work a new era in bio-geology. Dr. Carpenter in his 
• Report of the Dredging Operations of the 
ning ’ says that ‘ The globeigerina mud is not merely 
a chalk formation, but a continuation of the chalk 
iormation ; so that we may be said to he still living 
in the age of chalk! Yes, layer by layei* the live 
atomies are laying the floorings of a new ^ntinent. 
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which- -we shall not see. It is a sublime thought. 
Perhaps still more interesting are his discoveries of 
abundance of active life far down in depths where all 
the philosophers had considered that life was im- 
possible, thus checking the seemmgly most final and 
authoritative decisions of science. 

Then accidents are turning-points, which may bring 
you to a sudden pause — ^to a dead waU. There are 
many accidents, fatal accidents, which, humanly speak- 
ing, might be avoided by taking things quietly. For 
instance, I almost wish we had a statistical account of 
the number of people viha have dropped down dead 
throiugh running to catch the train. I saw in a pro- 
vincial paper the other day a strange account of a man 
attending his own inquest ! A coroner’s jury had been 
summoned to hold an inquiry respecting the end of 
some deceased person. One of the jurymen so sum- 
moned was rather late. He and his fellow-jurors were 
to meet at a public-house. From the door of the 
hostel, they watched him hastening very fast and pre- 
sently runoing. Suddenly he dropped. They hastened 
to him, but found that life, was altogether extinct. 
The coroner, a shrewd, busy man, suggested that as 
thipy were aU there it would be as well if they em- 
panelled another juryman, and held both inquests at 
the same sitting. This w.as done ; and within an hour 
or two of the poor fellow’s proceeding to attend the 
inquest, an inquest was held upon himself. 

It WM<an old Greek Sophist, Frodicus by name, one 
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of a body whom we think, despite Mr. Grote, to be 
justly enough abused, who gave us — Xenophon tells 
the stoiy — that beautiful fable of the Choice of Her- 
cules, which has been repeated in many forms, and in 
many languages. It has been beautifully reproduced 
by Mr. Tennyson, when lone CEnone tells ‘ many-foun- 
tained Ida ’ of the choice of Paris, when he turned 
away from Athene with her wisdom to Aphrodite with 
her love, Pythagoras took the letter Y as the s3rmbol 
of human life : 

*Et tibi, qaa3 Samios diduxit litera ramos.* — Persius. 

The stem of the letter denoted that part of human life 
during which character is still unformed ; the right- 
hand branch, the finer of the two, represents the path 
of virtue, the other that of vice. As one of the com- 
mentators says, ‘ The fancy took mightily with the 
ancients.* There is a clearly defined turning-point in 
life for us all ! My contention is that most of them 
are to be eliminated from the catalogue of the contin- 
gent and the accidental, as being the legitimate effect 
and product of character; and, next, admitting the 
existence of what is fortuitous, I argue that the pre- 
sence of chance is not a matter of chance, but desigijpd 
by the great Artist who builds up individual life, and 
weaves it into the common warp and woof of all human 
life around us. 

Once more, to quote some words of the •late Dean 
Alford’s : ' There are moments that are wiwrth more 
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than years. We cannot help it : there is no proportion 
between spaces of time in importance nor in value. A 
sick man may have the unwearied attendance of his 
physician for weeks, and then may perish in a minute 
because he is not by. A stray im-thought-of five 
minutes may contain the event of a life. And this all- 
important moment, this moment disproportionate to 
all other moments, who can tell when it will be upon 
us ? What a lesson to have our resources for meeting 
it available and at hand !' 
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CHAPTER II. 

SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON HABITS. 

When we speak of turning-points in life, probably the 
first notion suggested is that of something merely for- 
tuitous and accidental ; some sort of sparkling incident 
which is the pivot of a romance. There are such inci- 
dents certainly; one should neither deny their existence 
nor exaggerate their importance. But of such incidents 
habit makes the most essential part. Given . the most 
favourable set of circumstances, they are really nothing 
unless there is a disposition established, a training 
accomplished, which’ will enable you to turn them to 
account. 

Youth, that loves adventure, always looks forward 
with eager interest to opening the great campaign of 
life in London. There is a sense in which the streets 
fire paved with gold or even with costlier things. As 
the Laureate says : 

* Yearning for the large excitement that the coming years would 
yield, • 

Eager-hearted as a boy w'hen first he leaves his fatheads field. 
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And at night along the dusky highway, near and nearer drawn, 
Sees in heaven the light of London flaring like a dreary dawn ; 
And his spirit leaps within him tb be gone before him then ; 
Underneath the light he looks at, in among the throngs of 
men.* 

In London, indeed, more than anywhere else, habit is 
the groundwork on which all the chequered incidents 
of life are displayed. 

For example, take the stock incident of the feeble 
novelist. A young lady’s horse runs away with her. 
It is in danger of leaping a clift* or of rushing down the 
line while the express rushes after it. Such an inci- 
dent would be obviously thrown away upon a hero who 
was not used to horses, and who had not acquired a 
steady e3^e and hand, and habits of coolness and 
Courage. There is a noble house which traces back all 
its prosperous fortunes to the incident of a ’prentice 
lad plunging into the Thames to recover his fair young 
mistress. He married her and became partner in the 
business of his master. There must at least have been 
a useful habit of swimming before he could plunge into 
the river. And unless there were those good habits 
which the merchants of London so highly prize, he 
would not have gone into the business, or if he had 
gone would have done nothing at it. 

It is very interesting to read of a great advocate 
waiting patiently for his chance, and to hear the' famous 
argument of plain John Scott, afterwards Lord Ejflon^ 
in the leading case of ‘Alu*oyd Smithson.’ An 
» attorney whispers the homely, but heart-cheering 
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•words, ‘Young man, your bread and butter is made 
and, indeed, the young man had started straight and 
fair for the Great Seal. 

Such incidents do not happen so very unfrequently 
after all. The man and the hour approach. The man 
is equal to the occasion ; but often, perhaps oftencr, the 
man is unequal to it. What would have been the use 
of the chance coming to men who are unequal to the 
chance ? There are barristers who, if such a chance 
came to them, would simply have to sit down and tell 
the sitting judge, truly enough, thgt they could not get 
on without their leader. The lawyer who rises to 
conduct a difficult case in his leader’s absence, the 
surgeon or doctor that has a sudden chance presented 
to him, must have had a long preparatory training 
before he could skilfully avail himself of any sort of 
emergency. These are occasions for the exhibition of 
ability, and are powerless to create the ability itself. 
So even in what appear to be fortuitous events the 
element of chance does not very much prevail. Good 
men, by a natural gravitation, come to the front, and 
accident, or want of accident, only temporarily retards 
or repels them. 

So when a man looks forward to his chances in life, 
his great business is to prepare himself for those 
chances. 

Now habit is the subtlest and strongest of all 
agencies. It is a second nature, or rather the mould 
into which nature is thrown. All the foundation of 
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character must be laid in the very earliest days. It is 
ahnost awful to think at Ijow early an age, humanly 
speaking, the destinies of young children are shaped 
and framed by their habits; how their future is in 
their own hands; how, in Wordsworth’s phrase, the 
boy is father to the man. I believe some American 
author holds that habits are formed by the age of 
twelve — a curious theory, which has nevertheless a 
basis of truth. 

Childhood is the secret laboratory where all manner 
of hidden processes are being evolved for development 
and perfection hereafter. In Robert Browning’s fine 
poem of ' Lazarus,’ the intense importance of the actions 
of the young is shadowed forth. Lazarus restored from 
the dead can view his child in illness or danger, being 
altogether unperturbed. But he is in a very agony of 
sorrow and alarm if he notices any outburst of sin or 
selfishness. There is a very instructive lesson for the 
young to be learned from the Memoirs of Hugh Miller. 
I remember, many years ago, hearing an account of a 
gentleman who, journeying in a steamer, saw an un- 
wonted degree of attention bestowed on a mason who 
was sitting on the right hand of the captain, and in 
whose favour other people seemed slighted. When he 
learned that it was Hugh Miller, and who Hugh Miller 
was, he perfectly acquiesced in the arrangement. But 
Hugh Miller never had any business to be a stone- 
mason. ^When he was a child he obstinately refused 
to learik, and played truant for weeks together. He 
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became a distinguished man, not by reason of being a 
stonemason, but in spite of it. We are told that during 
his hard work in the quarry and imder the shed, his 
robust constitution ‘was shaken, and the seeds of in- 
eradicable disease were sown in his frame. He him- 
self says that the obscurity and hardship of his working 
life were a ‘punishment for his early carelessness.’ 
Perhaps the dark catastrophe which terminated his 
life might be traced to the foolishness of his boyhood. 
His biographer, Mr. Bayne, truly remarks : ‘ To check 
the lawlessness natural to man, to break self-will to the 
yoke, to change the faculties from a confused barbarian 
herd or horde Qmr of the old German tribes) into a 
disciplined or exercised company {eooercitus of the 
Eomans) must ever be an essential part of the training 
of youth. Educated human nature is more natural 
than uneducated.’ 

Look back on those old school days — days as potent 
in their influence as in their associations and recollec- 
tions. , There is no point that requires nicer discrimi- 
nation than the line of early life to be marked out for 
a boy : whether, for instance, he should go to a public 
school or only to a small school; or should be brought , 
up at home. I believe that the masters of our great, 
public schools can discern much more clearly than 
parents how certain boys ought to be held disqualifled 
for public school life, although it is by ho means very 
clear on the surface why this should bo the case. 
There is the boy of weak health, who is quite imfitted 
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to rough it, even under the improved condition of 
thinf^ at public schools. We cannot, as was done in 
Spartan days, subject all to the same conditions, and 
let the strong live and the weak die. Again, there is 
the boy who is morally weak, who has little bone or 
sinew in his character, easily led, unable to resist 
temptation, almost inviting outrage and oppression. 
Once more, there is the dull boy, always gravitating to 
the bottom of his class, who in a mechanical way is 
pushed through the routine of a school without over 
mastering any real knowledge. A clever boy gets on 
well at a public school, and receives every care and 
encouragement, while the stupid boy ordinarily goes 
to the wall. Schoolmasters do not even yet sufficiently 
realize the fact that the true test of l!he excellence of 
a school is not so much the turning out of some bril- 
liant scholars as maintaining a high geUferal average. 

There are no days more important than schooldays. 
Then the strongest habits are fixed. Then the firmest 
friendships are contracted. The permanent character 
^f a man is perhaps more truly shadowed forth in 
schooldays than in college-days. In later life a man 
is much more like what he was at school than what he 
^was at college. Then line upon line, precept upon 
precept, here a little, there a little, becomes the rule of 
life. 

I remember very well my first view of Liverpool 
across 'the Mersey. From the green country side 
' acrosstthc broad tidal river I looked upon the magni- 
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ticent great town which has arisen upon the marshes 
over which the lorn liver once croaked and flew. Far 
up in the sky appeared a* cloud, like a dense pall — a 
cloud of smoke and fog — all the livelong day ovejp- 
sy)reading the heavens. Of course this would belong 
also to London and all great towns, but I was never 
more struck with it than those many years ago at 
Liverpool. When I journeyed about the great town, 
moved about the streets and docks and halls of Liver- 
pool, the. consciousness of the pall in which we were 
wrapped wore off; after a fashion wfe felt the sun and 
the breezes, and now in tho populous city pent we 
thought little how from tho green riverside the aspect 
of the big town had seemed so cloudy and unwhole- 
some. Even so from tho green riverside of childhood 
we look forward with eager expectation to tho crowded 
thoroughfare? of life ; we detect in those early generous 
days tho gloom and woiidlincss of things, but uncon- 
sciously we pass into the cloud, and the pall is over us 
as over others. Ah^ happy those who on the lawns 
and uplands lay in fresh stores of vigour and health, 
who can at times seek once more for the freshness of 
those fields and streams, and can look forward to 
renew in age the Elysium of youth — in the happiest 
sense, the second childhood, which has the love mosf 
free from fear, the obedience most removed from 
restraint ! 

The law of habit is that general liabits are formed 
by particular acts. I have seen a mighty river, on 

3 * 
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whoso bosom a whole navy might repose, at its well- 
head on the moors. You might then easily step across 
the infant stream. So that •irresistible force of habit 
which, when ingrained, gains an indomitable power, is 
at the commencement a force easily capable of being 
measured and guided. The habit is created by the 
repetition of innumerable little acts. The object and 
the main anxiety of life must be to watch and direct 
aright this great motive force of life. It is said in the 
words of Infinite Truth that he who despises small 
things shall perish by little and little. We are told 
that line must be upon line, precept upon precept, here 
a little, there a little. So, too, we are told that he who 
is faithful in that which is greatest is also faithful in 
that which is least. 

As we stand in some vast manufactory in the north, 
we perhaps wonder, amid the whirring of wheels and 
the clang of machinery, at the ease and adroitness with 
which even young children can perform their allotted 
part. They nimbly move with the wheels, and deftly 
handle the threads. It is easy to notice the readiness 
and imconsciousness with which they get through their 
work. Now this is in accordance with the second 
nature of habit This is in exact accordance with the 
'laws of habit We acquire a habit and even forget 
how we acquired it The more perfectly we have ac- 
quired a habit, the more unconsciously we obey it 
And it is easy to see in the nature of things why this 
E^iouldybe the case. If we had to deliberate on each 
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action, the day would not suffice for its duties. So it 
is that habit supplies promptness and celerity. We 
could not inform each detail of conduct with its philo- 
sophy, reason out each act as it occurs. Nevertheless, 
where the habit is fixed on solid ground, we ought to 
be able to analyze the act, to refer the act to the habit, 
and the habit to the law. As Dean Howson says : 
‘ There is a blessedness for those who have learnt the 
unconscious habit of joyous obedience ; who serve God 
without effort and without reluctance ; who rise, as the 
sun rises, to travel the appointed journey, and who 
sleep as those who have been guided all day long in 
the way of peace.’ 

If we endeavoured to carry out the motto ap2^ro- 
fondissez, get to the bottom of the subject, the consi- 
deration of habits would lead us into a curious vein of 
inquiry. Nearly all the philosophers have had their 
discussions on ‘ habits.’ They define habit as a facility 
in doing a thing and an inclination to do it. Habits 
may be formed not only by acts, but by refraining from 
acts. Indolence is a habit formed by neglecting to do 
what ought to be done. Voluntary acts become in- 
voluntary, cases of volitional acts pass into automatic, 
Aristotle points out that there is positive pain in re- 
sisting a formed habit. The moralists discuss habits 
ohjectively, as generic and specific ; and mhjectively, as 
active and passive. With a little puzzling out, the 
reader will find out easily the meaning of the (flassifi- 
eation. Then they are very anxious to guard against 
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the mischievous delusion that the power of evil habit 
is giving way when they are not doing anything which, 
in accordance with the law of habit, would strengthen 
it. Probably there is only a pause of exhaustion or 
repletion, or the removal of the means of gratifying 
them, or the exchange of one bad habit for a cognate 
one. They have also discussed whether habit is 
limited to living beings. Is not the acclimatization of 
plants a resemblance of habit ? Do we not see the 
same thing in the docility of animals, which, according 
to modem teaching, are removed from us only by so 
light and variable a line? The connection between 
habit and instinct, and the connection between habit 
and association, are very interesting and important 
questions. Another very important question is, how 
far we are influenced by the habits of our forefathers, 
or may influence the habits of our descendants. It is 
a very important consideration how far by our own 
habits we may be affecting other moral and physical 
life. This subject is called Atavism. There are, for 
instance, various orders of disease which in fifty per 
cent, of the cases are of an inherited character. And 
what is Atavism ? perhaps you asL Briefly it may be 
jinswered that Atavism is a tendency on the part of 
offspring to revert to some more or less remote ances- 
tral type. The subject belongs to that great general 
subject of inheritance on which Mr. Darwin has written 
so muck, and on which other writers in following bim 
have had so much to say. In his work on ‘ Animak 
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and Plants under Domestication ’ there are an immense 
number of instances of reversion. Mr. Darwin takes 
his instances from pansies and roses, from silkworms, 
from hybrids, from pigs and pigeons, from men and 
dogs. Let us look at the nobler human subject. Mr. 
Darwin speaks of the strong likeness through the line 
of the Austrian emperors, and quotes Niebuhr’s re- 
marks on the old Roman families. There are some 
curious medical facts relating to the subject. Thus, in 
cases of hereditary illness, children will fall ill about 
the same age as their fathers did ; Mr. Paget, in nine 
cases out of ten, says it will be a little earlier. These 
are very unpleasant facts in relation to Atavism. It is 
all very well that one should recall the features of an 
illustrious ancestor. When Lord Shaftesbury stood a 
few years ago at an exhibition below the portrait of his 
ancestor the likeness was most remarkable ; he might 
have stepped down from the canvas. There used to 
be a man about London who was supposed to be a 
lineal descendant of James the Second, and who cer- 
tainly looked much more like a cavalier of the seven- 
teenth century than belonging to these modern days. 
Moreover, Mr. Galton in his well-known book has 
shown us how cleverness is inherited, and that it ^ 
the tendency of genius to reappear. This is the agree- 
able side of Atavism. We have mentioned the other 
side indicated by sagacious medical theory, that the 
physician should look closely to the child at rtie period 
when any grave heritable disease attacked th# parent. 
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Thus inexplicable neuralgic afifections have attacked 
parents and children — although we may fairly hope 
that in these days neuralgia* is becoming strictly amen- 
able to medical science. Blindness is sadly hereditary ; 
in one case thirty-seven members of a race. Another 
family suffered from ferocious headaches which always 
ceased at a certain age. 

A great many important practical questions turn on 
this subject of Atavism. For instance, thefe is the 
important practical question, which cousins seem in 
such a hurry to answer in the affirmative, whether 
cousins ought to marry. Another very important 
question is, whether consumptives ought to marry. 
Dr. Charles J. B. Williams says that he has so ‘ advised 
many a consumptive, and in numerous instances the 
results have been happy.’ He also very truly says — 
and the saying illustrates the proverbial selfishness of 
love — that the objection that children may inherit the 
consumptive tendency is an objection more valid with 
physicians and friends than with the consumptives 
, whose affections are engaged. In reference to inherited 
disease, very strange is the fact that we may see one 
.member of a family surviving in good health to a good 
pld age, while all Jbhe other members of the family fall 
victims to consmnption or some other form of inherited 
disease ; a fact which indicates, among other things, 
how chaotic and problematical is the real knowledge of 
chest diceases. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has an ingenious argument on 
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the subject of Atavism. He discusses the subject of 
our appreciation of scenery, which he is not content to 
refer simply to the tastes or associations of an indi- 
vidual man himself. He goes beyond this to ‘ certain 
deeper, but now vague, combinations of states, that 
were organized in the race during barbarous times, 
when its pleasurable activities were among the moun- 
tains, woods, and waters. Out of these excitations, 
some of them actual, but most of them nascent, is 
composed the emotion which a fine landscape produces 
in us.’ If I understand Mr. Spencer’s theory, to which 
Professor Tyndall gives his adhesion, wC have here a 
new phase of the doctrine of Atavism. Just as Mr. 
Darwin seized from Mr. Woolner that little protuber- 
ance of the ear which he imagines identities us with 
our simian ancestry, so Mr. Spencer thinks that he 
detects in our love of scenery involving adventures the 
traces of our barbaric descent. In this way the race 
in its progress absorbs and contains in itself the 
characteristics of the ^flerent generations. 

But there is another aspect of Atavism, necessarily 
untouched by physiologists, oii which I should desire 
to say a few words. There is the curious subject of 
the recurrence of moral characteristics, where th§ 
mental and moral characteristics of men dormant for 
generations singularly wake up in their descendants. 
There are some fine lines in George Eliot’s ‘ Spanish 
Gipsy ’ which bring out the subject, and poetty is here 
as true as physiology. 
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I read a record deeper than the skin. 

What ! Shall the trick of nostril and of lips 
Descend through generations, and the sonl 
That moves within our frame like God in worlds — 
Convulsing, urging, melting, withering- 
imprint no record, leave no documents 
Of her great history ? ‘Shall men bequeath 
The fancies of their palates to their sons, 

And shall the shudder of restraining awe, 

The slow- wept tears of contrite memory, 

Faith’s prayerful labour, and the food divine 
Of fasts ecstatic— shall these pass away. 

Like wind upon the waters, tracklessly ? 

Shall the mere curl of eyelashes remain, 

And God-enshrining symbols leave no trace 
Of tremors reverent ? That maiden’s blood 
Is as unchristian as the leopard's. 

Just as you may transmit poculiarities of hair, eye, 
and lip, you may also transmit a sceptical, or medita- 
tive, or irritable tendency. Not only the trick of 
nostril and lip, but the meditative or devotional vein 
is transmitted to posterity. There is many a parent 
who grieves over his own errors reproduced; but a 
grandfather often takes more notice of a child’s ways 
even than his father, and may, perhaps, according to 
the principle of Atavism, often see his own ways repro- 
duced. And now a further principle comes into play, 
a moral law of a very peculiar character. 

We often notice how there are certain faults which 
we call ‘ family failings ’ that seem transmitted from 
generatibn to generation. Sometimes fiery passion 
seems inherent in a line, sometimes covetousness or 
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untruth ; again and again there is some ugly phase of 
human nature produced of the same type. And now 
look at another set of correlated instances. Do you 
ever notice how some particular kinds of misfortunes 
dog certain families ? Sometimes it is childlessness ; 
there is never more than one son in a family, or title 
and estates never come by direct succession. Some- 
times the children are all early swept away by death. 
Sometimes there is chronic struggle and poverty; 
sometimes chronic disease. It seems impossible to 
connect any special form of moral evil with any special 
form of misfortune, in such descent. What, for in- 
stance, has the childlessness of people got to do with 
their covetousness ? Yet if we admit the theory of 
the moral government of the universe, it is by no 
means inconceivable that in a wonderful way this kind 
of sorrow may be penalty and corrective for this kind 
of moral evil. We may be powerless to trace the con- 
nection, but still a subtle connection may exist. There 
certainly seems a kind of Atavism in the moral govern- 
ment of the world; the good and evil of a family 
manifesting itself to distant generations, and when the 
same kind of evil is exhibited, the same kind of 
penalty revives. The subject is obscure and difficult, < 
but we seem dimly to discern the outlines of a moral 
law. 

It is not at aU uncommon to find men shielding 
themselves behind their habits, and referring these 
habits to the mode of bringing up in their youth. 
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There is, however, a kind of fatalism in this argument ; 
it is thhplea of necessity.^. It is a plea which, in early 
years, and to a certain extent, has great force. But the 
time comes when reason and conscience should become 
more potent influences than the suggestions of the 
instinct of habit. It may bo granted that those whose 
careless or unguarded youth has been spent in the 
slavery of evil habits start heavily weighted in the 
race of life. For such persons there is a doubly-hard 
self-conquest to be attained before any other true con- 
quest is possible. 

There are optimist views and pessimist views of 
life, both of which are probably equally remote from 
the truth. Perhaps a man starts in life heavily 
weighted with some grievance. Through his own 
carelessness, or that of some one else, he broke his leg, 
and evermore any running that he can make in a race 
is that of a lame man. It seems absurd to take an 
optimist point of view, and to say that the best thing 
possible for the man was that his leg should be 
broken. It is equally absurd to be always groaning as 
you shoulder the crutch. Here are the given circum- 
stances, and you have to make the best of them. 
Nature, with her countless adaptations, perhaps makes 
some exquisite atonement for that which seemed 
marred and wasted. I think we may all venture to be 
optimists, not in the sense that everything is for the 
best— *which appears to me to be hardly re%ious or 
rational — ^but in the sense that we may make the best 
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of everything. The Christian is told that all things 
will work together for his good ; but he is not told 
that better things would not have worked for“a higher 
good. 

It is sad indeed to watch the moral wreck that 
is exhibited by some wretched victim who is van- 
quished by the dominant power of some evil habit. 
Aristotle has traced the progre^ of the man who has 
no self-control to the state of the man whom no 
remedies can amend.* At times there seems so much 
that is winning and estimable about some man of 
whom we are told that he is the helpless slave of some 
vice or hideous passion. The details of such an un- 
fortunate state of mind at times appear to be not 
unlike those of demoniacal possession, and to suggest 
the possibility that there may be still those possessed 
like the Gadarenes of old. Thucydides tolls us that 
at the time of the plague of Athens other diseases dis- 
appeared, or, if any existed, they ran into the prevalent 
type of illness. So the man who has some master-vice 
often shows a singular freedom from other viciousness 
and moral obliquity, and exhibits a remarkable grace 
and attractiveness. He will charm us by his amiability 
and intellectual powers, and then suddenly we shall 
see a sudden and awful revelation of depravity. He is 
like a lunatic who is able to simulate sanity ; who on 
many points will baffle the acuteness of counsel, and 
finally will exhibit some firightful delusion. Often the 

^ aKparfig, aKoXadTog, • 
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helpless victim endeavours to struggle against the 
coils of^, that evil habit, against which all his better 
nature unavailingly protests. How sad and plaintive 
is the language of a true genius, the victim of a 
dominant vice, speaking of the Magdalene! — 

She sat and wept, and with her untressed hair 
She wiped the feet she was so blest to touch. 

And He wiped off the railing of despair 
From her sweet soul, because she loved so much. 

I am a sinner, full of doubts and fears, 

Make me a humble thing of love and tears. 

That is a frightful ' turning-point ’ in the life of a man 
or woman when the evil habit, after many struggles, 
asserts its supremacy. That is an infinitely blessed 
" moment ' when once more there is the rising tide of 
good habit. The moral disease of the soul often 
requires much of the skilful diagnosis and careful 
treatment of a bodily disease. The only sane way of 
overpowering and eradicating evil habits is the 
encouragement of good habits and a systematic perse- 
verance in them. There is a divine science in those 
things. Ceme to do evil ; learn to do ivelL Here is 
both the negative and the positive side of well-doing. 
It is much to abstain from the act of sin; that its 
opportunity should recur, and that no advantage 
should bo taken of it ; that the temptation should be 
encountered and mastered. It is much, too, that the 
opposite tendencies should be encouraged, that the 
good habits should be constituted whose nature is to 
conflict with and destroy the opposite vices. It is 
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often good that the sickly soul should be placed under 
entirely new conditions, where it shall be sheltered 
from baneful influences, and he brought within salutary 
influences. There was a man of high position who 
attributed all his prosperity and health to a sentence 
of penal servitude which he once underwent. He was 
a man of extravagant, intemperate habits, who had 
stabbed some one in a fit of drunken fury. Imprison- 
ment and hard labour debarred him from temptation, 
and encouraged tha formation of regular habits. 
Physical and moral health returned once more. On 
his release he came into a large property, married 
well, and became an active magistrate. It is now, wo 
believe, an accepted observation that it is tlie long 
sentences, and not the short sentences, of penal 
servitude that, really promote the reformation of 
ofienders, against the law. 

There is always the danger of a relapse. There is an 
inevitable reaction on the cessation of a system of 
discipline. It is as when the unclean spirit has gone 
out of the house of a human soul and left it swept and 
garnished. But the strengthened, purified soul will 
be able to resist. A medical analogy will help us 
here. Physicians will tell us that in the gradual ame- 
lioration of symptoms the constitutional vigour will bo 
renewed, and the chronic disease thrown off. So after 
being in the school of ceasing to do evil, and learning 
to do well, it may be found that when the temptation 
recurs, it is altogether inoperative to tempt. 
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The diseased soul cannot find a true remedy in 
itself. Elsewhere must be sought the physician and 
the balm. There is no more important ‘ turning- 
point ’ in life than when the insidious advance of an 
evil habit is noted, and we flee to God for help. Such 
seasons involve the deeper issues of the soul, which 
are more important than any external event. The 
young and ardent may in airy imagination construct 
visionary scenes of those decisive events which shall 
be the turning-points of their lives, and accomplish 
for them the fulfilment of their day-dreams. Such 
events may appear, or, more probably, they may not. 
It is in the steady formation of favourable habits alone 
that we can form any moral certitude that something 
analogous may occur. These will assure that when 
the opportunity arises it will be grasped and turned 
to the best advantage, or that the good habits in their 
slow, unfelt persistence have reaped all the solid good, 
and more than could be gained by any merely fortui- 
tous occurrence. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CRITICAL ‘moments’ OF LIFE. 

There occur from time to time in human life signal 
moments, which become the landmarks of its history. 
Those are indeed the momentous moments of life. 
Tliey come upon us unawares. The air is charged 
with no sense of oppression and awe. There is no 
visible sign to the most observant or to the most 
superstitious. The ‘moment’ itself often comes in 
the most ordinary and commonplace guise. It is 
perhaps only a call, a letter, an interview, a sudden 
suggestion, a few minutes’ talk at a railway station, 
and with a suddenness ^ and abruptness one section of 
life is clasped, and an entirely new page of its ledger 
opened up. ‘ Do you remember writing me a letter 
one day giving M.’s proposition ?’ said a man to me 
the other day. ‘ It was the turning-point of my life. 
When your proposal came I had also a proposition to 
go to Scotland. I made my election, and it coloured 
all my life.’ In the interesting biography of Mr. 
Barham lately published, it is mentioned that he was 

4 
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going along St. PauFs Churchyard when he mot a 
friend with a letter in his hand. The letter was to 
invite a clergyman from £hc country to come up and 
stand for a minor canonry at St. PauPs. It suddenly 
occurred to him that Mr. Barham would do just as 
well, and accordingly the groat humourist settled 
down into a metropolitan wit and diner-out. I hardly 
know whether ho was exactly at home in his vocation 
as a clergyman, but ho and Sidney Smith together 
were the cheerful influences of the Chapter, and pro- 
bably in a better position there than in a pastoral 
charge. Smith alternated his tremendous spirits with 
deep fits of depression, and there is hardly any more 
melancholy story than of the carelessness which ulti- 
mately destroyed Barham’s life. -There was a short 
young fellow studying in the reading-room of the 
British Museum. It hardly seemed that he had any 
higher chance in life than to become usher in a com- 
mercial school, and perhaps in course of time win his 
way to have a commercial school of his own. He 
attracted the attention of a gentleman who was read- 
ing there, who sent him to Oxford, and after taking his 
degree ho soon made his thousand a year. I am sorry 
to say that to him, as to many a clever fellow, the 
success was ruinous in the issue. I remember hearing 
of a man who while hunting about for a pair of horses 
encountered an old college friend in a state of great 
, seediness and dejection. He was a poor curate who 
did Fot care to stay in England, and wanted some post 
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abroad. He was told of a trifling chaplaincy in a 
remote place on the Continent. It seemed as if he 
was cutting himself off from every avenue to profes- 
sional advancement at home. But the English Am- 
^bassador, it so happened, came to this little town, and 
was so charmed with the temporary chaplain that he 
succeeded in getting him high preferment in England. 

It is here that the great importance of the subject 
of habit indicates itself. The crucial moment comes. 
It comes as a matter of chance, and it appears to be 
as a matter of chance how it shall be treated. But it 
is not really so. Habit has established an instinct of 
the mind. The soul, when a sudden demand is made 
upon it for a decision, instinctively throws itself back 
upon its past experience, and answers the demand in 
precise accordance with the habits of its essential life. 
For many years the life has been unconsciously 
shaping and training itself towards the solution of 
some problem which presents itself at the last. We 
should all be anxious to utilize to the utmost such a 
moment of fate. 

This is eloquently put in a young girFs marvellous 
story of ‘Jane Eyre’: ‘The more solitary, the more 
friendless, the more unsustained I am, the more I will 
respect myself. I will keep the law given by God, 
sanctioned by man. I will hold to the principles re- 
ceived by me when I was sane, and not mad — as I am 
now. Laws and principles are not for the times when 
there is no temptation ; they are for such moments aa 

4 *— 2 
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this, when body and soul rise against their rigour. 
Stringent are they ; inviolate shall they be. If at my 
individual convenience I might break them, what 
would be their worth ? They have a worth, so I have 
always believed ; and if I cannot believe it now, it is 
because I am insane — quite insane ; with my veins 
running fire, and my heart beating faster than I can 
count its throbs. Preconceived opinions, foregone 
determinations, are all that I have at this hour to 
stand by : there I plant my foot.’ 

But here is the intense importance of the habit. 
The present is the only time, and the golden time. 
Each action of life ought to be susceptible of being 
referred to a principle and a mtionaUy and so when 
the momentous moment arrives it comes not on us 
unawares, ' but at a convenient season.’ 

‘ Stay, stay the present instant, 

Imprint the marks of wisdom on its wings ! 

O let it not elude thy grasp, but like 
The good old patriarch upon record, 

Hold the fleet angel fast until he bless thee !’ 

Then it is a distinct moment in life wten first one 
meets with some friends, whose intercourse probably 
colours all subsequent history. The readers and 
writers of novels appear to look upon love-making as 
the great event in human history, but probably the 
friendships which a man makes with men form a 
more enduring influence. There is a time in the days 
of j^outh when the mind is full of active, fermenting 
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thought, and seems to wait for the impregnating 
moment that shall fertilize it. To the boy fresh from 
school, whose mind is full ojf the active or intellectual 
pursuits of life, the moment when he is drawn into 
intimacy with some man eminent in that line to which 
his special interest is being drawn, is almost a supreme 
moment in life. The youth has had a natural taste 
for art, and ho has been thrown into intimacy with an 
artist. He has had a love of letters, and for the first 
time some friend guides his taste, and the riches of a 
great library are put at his disposal. He has had a 
natural taste for mechanical contrivance, and some 
engineer sees and likes him, and explains to him the 
principles of his craft. Such friendships as develop 
natural tastes, and load into now fields of knowledge, 
form in their commencement real crises and turning- 
points of life. So Lord Shelburne said of a visit to 
the aged Malesherbes, ' I have travelled much, but I 
have never been so influenced by personal contact 
with any man ; and if ever I accomplish any good in 
the course of my life, I am certain that the recollec- 
tion of M. de Malesherbes will animate my soul.’ ‘ I 
always remembered,’ said Flaxman, ‘ Romney’s notice 
of my boyish years and productions with gratitude ; , 
I shall feel the benefit of his acquaintance.’ 

Then, early intellectual moments in life, I imagine, 
imprint themselves as strongly upon the memory as 
any events of the outer life. We have spoken of the 
irrepressible delight with which the boy or gid pro- 
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duces a poem, or what seems to them as such, and 
there is a sense of a new power. But so it is when 
the same young hero first discovers that he can swim, 
or can draw, or can stand up and make a speech. 
Who is there who cannot recollect the wild delight 
with which he first read the ‘Arabian Nights’ or 
‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ or his maturer years in which he 
first read the picturesque pages of Macaulay, devoured 
the works of Scott or Dickens, or was inoculated with 
the epidemic enthusiasm for Tennyson ! No doubt it 
has often been the reading of some particular book 
which has determined a man to be an artist, a traveller, 
or a student of nature. I remember as a young man 
there were three books which the University of 
Oxford put into our hands as young students, which 
were calculated to do us very real service. I am 
afraid that I did not make as much use as I might 
have done of them, but doubtless they did me a great 
service, and I shall always feel grateful to the Kind 
Mother who directed my attention to them. I can 
very well understand how, when Dr. Arnold was 
hesitating whether he should send his son to 
Cambridge or Oxford, ‘ dear old “ Tottle ” ’ settled 
the day. He could not bear that his son should not 
have the advantage of the course of philosophy at 
Oxford. I was not very much impressed with the 
little I read of Aristotle. In those days we did 
nothing much beyond the ‘ Ethics,’ but the first time 
I reafl the ‘Republic’ of Plato through, especially 
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with the advantage, not altogether unmixed, of Mr. 
Jowett’s lectures, quite a new world of thought broke 
in upon me. The other two works were those of 
authors of our own, who aro universally known and 
quoted — the ‘Analogy’ of Butler, and the ‘Novum 
Organon’ of Bacon. If the University of Oxford 
teaches a man nothing else, it at least teaches him 
how to read a book carefully and thoroughly. Let 
me also say it delights me to pay this parting tribute 
to tho ihemory of a wise and excellent man — that 
reading through the first two volumes of Alford’s 
Greek Testament was a wonderful help and a good 
introduction to ‘Biblical Criticism’ to those of us 
who took orders after his work was completed. ‘ I 
remember,’ says an Oxford alter e(jo, ‘ tho few striking 
events of an ordinary life, seeing a great fire, being 
nearly drowned in the Rhino, nearly lost on hills, 
catching a fever, thrown out of a carriage, seeing tho 
Queen, and so on, but hardly any events have been 
more vivid than the reading of the Oxford class books 
for “Greats.” 

Many instances might be given of the contact of 
mind with mind, of the fertile results that have come 
to pass when some receptive has been brought into 
contact with some fertilizing mind. Perhaps there 
was no man who exercised a more astonishing in- 
fluence on young people than Dr. Arnold. Thus we 
road in a recent ‘ Life of Bishop Cotton,’ tho Metro- 
politan of India, how he came to Rugby as an Assistant 
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Master, and ho is described in ‘ Tom Brown’s School 
Days ’ as the ‘ model young master.’ Tl^ biographer 
says, ‘ The influences of this appointment on his after- 
life were incalculable. First amongst these must be 
counted the impressions produced upon him by the 
character and teaching of his great chief. It is not 
too much to say that there was none of all the direct 
pupils of Dr. Arnold on whom so deep and exclusive 
a mark of their master’s mind was produced as on 
Cotton ... In later years, in many instances, its 
particular effects were more or less rudely effaced 
cither by the impulses of their own growing thoughts, 
or by the disturbing attractions of other men and 
other schools of thought.’ This, by the way, truly 
indicates what there was of decline in Arnold’s in- 
fluence. But Cotton came into contact with him 
after his mind had been already formed, and yet 
before he had been swayed by any other commanding 
influence. Mr. Francis William Newman, in his 
‘ Phases of Faith,’ gives a very interesting account of 
the various people whom ho met and who aided him 
in the formation of his opinions. Mr. Newman went 
out to Bagdad, apparently with the intention of con- 
verting the heathen, but in the result the heathen 
nearer home converted him. Dr. Arnold did not 
influence him, and his influence over Newman’s mind 
declined. He thus gives an account of the incident 
which reaUy seems to have been a turning-point to 
him. •' When we were at Aleppo, I one day got- into 
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religious discourse with a Mahomedan carpenter, 
which left on me a lasting impression. Among other 
matters, I was peculiarly desirous of disabusing him 
of the current notion of his people, that our Gospels 
are spurious narratives of late dates. I found great 
difficulty of expression ; but the man listened to mo 
with much attention, and I was encouraged to exert 
myself. He waited patiently till I had done, and 
then spoke to the following effect : — “ I will tell you, 
sir, how the case stands. God has given to you 
English a great many good gifts. You make fine 
ships, and sharp penlmives, and good cloth and 
cottons ; and you have rich nobles and brave soldiers ; 
and you write and print many learned books (dic- 
tionaries and grammars) ; all this is of God. But 
there is one thing that God has withheld from you 
and revealed to us, and that is a knowledge of the 
true, religion, by which one may be saved.'* When he 
thus ignored my argument (which was probably quite 
unintelligible to him), and delivered his simple protest, 
I was silenced, and at the same time amused. But 
the more I thought it over, the more instruction I 
saw m the case. His position towards me was exactly 
that of a humble Christian towards an unbelieving 
philosopher ; nay, that of the early apostles or Jewish 
prophets towards the proud, cultivated, worldly-wise, 
and powerful heathen.’ 

It is very interesting to compare the experience of 
such a man as Francis Newman with that of inch a 
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man as his brother, John Henry Newman. We extract 
a passage from the famous ‘ Apology.’ We see here 
a turning-point in individual life, and more than that, 
in the religious history of the century : 

‘ Especially, when I was left to myself, the thought 
came upon mo that deliverance is wrought, not by the 
many, but by the few ; not by bodies, but by persons. 
Now it was, I think, that I repeated to myself the 
words which had ever been dear to me from my school 
days, " Exoriare aliquis !” Now, too, that Southey’s 
beautiful poem of “Thalaba,” for which I had an 
immense liking, came forcibly to my mind, I began to 
think that I had a mission. There are sentences of my 
letters to my friends to this effect, if they are not 
destroyed. When we took leave of Monsignore Wise- 
man, he had courteously expressed a wish that we 
might make a second visit to Eome. I said, with 
great gravity, “ We have a work to do in England.” I 
went down at once to Sicily, and the presentiment 
grow stronger. I struck into the middle of the island, 
and fell ill of a fever at Leonforte. My servant thought 
that I was dying, and begged for my last directions. 
I gave them as he wished, but I said, “ I shall not 
die.” I repeated, “ I shall not die, for I have not 
sinned against light ; I have not sinned against light.” 
I have never been able to make out at all what I 
meant. 

‘ I got to Castro Giovanni, and was laid up there for 
ne^rly»throe weeks. Towards the end of May I set off 
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for Palermo, taking three days for the journey. Before 
starting from my inn in the morning of May 26th or 
27th, I sat down on my bed, and began to sob bitterly. 
My servant, who had acted as my nurse, asked what 
ailed me. I could only answer, “ I have a work to do 
in England.” 

‘ I was aching to get homo ; yet for want of a vessel 
I was kept at Palermo nearly three weeks. I began 
to visit the churches, and they calmed my impatience, 
though I did not attend any services. I knew nothing 
of the presence of the Blessed Sacrament there. At 
last I got off in an orange boat bound for Marseilles. 
We were becalmed a whole week in the Straits of 
Bonifacio. Then it was I wrote the lines, “Lead, 
kindly Light,” which have since become well known. 

I was writing verses the whole time of my passage. 
At length I got to Marseilles, and set off for England. 
The fatigue of travelling was too much for me, and I 
was laid up for several days at Lyons. At last I got 
off again, and did not stop night or day till I reached 
England, and my mother’s house. My brother had 
arrived from Persia only a few hours before. This was 
on Tuesday. The following Sunday, July 14th, Mr. 
Keble preached the assize sermon in the University <> 
pulpit. It was published under the title of “ National 
Apostasy.” I have ever considered and kept the day 
as the start of the religious movement of 1833.’ 

Of a sudden turning-point in a man’s destiny wo 
may find an example in the ' Life of Bishoj) 0®tton.’ 
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His whole course of life was changed very suddenly. 
When the news came to England of the death of 
Bishop Wilson, soon after the Mutiny, his great friend. 
Dr. Tait, determined if possible to secure the appoint- 
ment for Dr. Cotton, the head-master of Marlborough. 
‘ The Bishop of London, with all the energy of his 
character, pressed Cotton’s merits on the Government 
of that day, but, partly from an apprehension lest 
his modesty should throw some obstacle in the way, 
without consulting Cotton himself. Meanwhile, from 
causes unnecessary here to mention, the hope of 
accomplishing this object had faded away, and the 
subject was dropped, until the Bishop was suddenly 
informed that if Cotton would take the post it was still 
at his disposal. There was not a moment of time to bo 
lost. A change of Government had just taken place, 
and Mr. Vernon Smith, now Lord Lyveden, who Avas 
then the Secretary of State for India, was holding the 
post only till a new Ministry could be formed. The 
Bishop telegraphed the offer to Marlborough. It was 
like a thunderbolt to Cotton in the midst of his peace- 
ful labours. The telegram dropped from his hands, 
and he rushed from the school to his house, and thence 
hurried to London. . . It was one of those decisive 
cases in which the mere decision is enough to shake 
the minds of most. Perhaps in Cotton’s case an out- 
side spectator would have been startled and even dis- 
appointed to observe how slightly he seemed to be 
agitated. The calm, disinterested view which on all 
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occasions he would take of his own character and 
position, as of a third person, enabled him in all sim- 
plicity to accept the estimate of others concerning him- 
self, and to acquiesce in a change in many ways so 
alien to his habits and feelings. On the following day 
he saw the Indian Minister, whose brief words dwelt 
in his memory as containing in a short compass the 
extent of his opportunities and responsibilities : “ I 
believe that in appointing you I have done the best 
for the interests of India, the Church of England, and 
of Christianity.” These words long dwelt in C/Otton’s 
mind. He kept them before him as what his episco- 
pate should be, and we may now fairly say that it was an 
estimate which his episcopate did not disappoint.’ A 
friend has just told me that, taking coffee one day at a 
coffee-house in Ceylon, two men entered the room and 
joined him in the meal. They were dressed as lay- 
men, and proved very pleasant companions. Ho 
happened to mention that the Metropolitan of India 
was expected in the diocese of Colombo, and then one 
of them introduced himself to him as the Bishop of 
Calcutta. It was a strange, out-of-the-way meeting- 
place. My friend, a missionary — and Cotton was not 
always popular with missionaries — thought him a wiso:> 
and good man. 

The story of Cotton’s remarkable death will bo 
remembered. The Bishop’s body was never recovered 
after he had lost his footing on the float and had been 
precipitated into the river. Yet I know of an> officer 
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who lost a signet-ring in the same stream. He 
immediately affixed a pole to mark the spot, employed 
a diver, and recovered the ring. One would have 
thought a human body would have been more easily 
recoverable. It is singular that on the morning of the 
day on which he perished he had been consecrating a 
cemetery, and had sfiid ‘ that departed souls suffered 
no injury if their bodies were left in a desert place, or 
on a field of battle, or in any other way were unable to 
receive the rites of burial.’ 

I think there are very few people — and the fact is 
sufficiently remarkable — ^who can look back upon 
their lives without seeing that there has been some 
time or other in which they have incurred the peril of 
a sudden, violent death. There is a curious story told 
of a man who came on the field of battle. The Duke 
of Wellington remonstrated with him, and the gentle- 
man replied that his Grace was in the same peril. 
‘Yes,’ said the Duke, ‘but I am doing my duty.’ It 
was just at this moment that a ball struck the un- 
fortunate man dead. We seem to bo taught by such 
instances that there is ‘ a time to be born and a time 
to die,’ and that while change and chance happen to 
all men, there are laws in these changes and chances, 
not indeed clearly visible — at times indeed appearing 
to act with odd caprice — ^but in the great emergencies 
of life manifesting an influence overruled for good. 

Many curious instances of individual good fortune 
might ^,be given. Some time ago there was a para- 
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graph in the newspapers, which I beiicve was correct, 
stating that an old lady, childless and friendless, sud- 
denly made up her mind to* leave a large property to 
the children of some chemist or greengrocer at whose 
shop she had always received great civility. It is 
worth noting that civility has always had luck as an 
ally. There is the story told of some gentleman wlio, 
on a battle-field, happening to bow with much grace to 
some officer who addressed him, a cannon-ball j’ust 
went through his hair, and took off* the head of the 
other one. The officer, when he saw his marvellous 
escape, justly observed that a man never lost by polite- 
ness. Another curious story of luck on a battle-field 
is, I believe, perfectly authentic. A ball passed 
straight through a man’s body, and the man re- 
covered.* Thus much is not unparalleled, but there 

* It might bo thought that there is nothing more capricious 
than the billet of a bullet, but even this chance has a calculable 
element. Mr. Galton (* Hereditary Genius ’) says The chance 
of a man being struck by accidental shots, is in proportion to his 
sectional area — that is, to his shadow on a neighbouring wall, 
cast by a distant light, or to his height multiplied into his 
natural breadth. However, it is equally easy, and more con- 
venient, to calculate from the bettor-known data of his height 
and weight. One man differs from another in being more or 
less tall, and more or less thick-set. It is unnecessary to con- • 
sider depth (of chest for example) as well as width, for the two 
go together. Let A = a man’s height, w — his weight, h = his 
average breadth, taken in any direction we please, but it must 
be in the same direction for all. Then his weight xo varies as 
/i and his sectional area varies as h 6, or as /i X h or as 
tj • 
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was something more, highly curious and lucky. The 
man was consumptive, and had formed tubercles. The 
ball carried away the tubercles, and the man recovered 
not only from the wound, but from the consumption. 
I myself knew a man who had been a poor Cornish 
miner, and, like so many of his class, had been forced 
to emigrate. He was long in Peru, but all his attem2)ts 
to got on seemed utterly to fail. At last, when he was 
about to give up in despair, ho suddenly came upon a 
vein of the purest silver. He returned to the West 
country, where he purchased one of its largest and 
best estates. He took me over his magnificent 
grounds, and told me what he had been able to do 
for good causes dear to his heart. His income had 
been returned for that year at sixty thousand pounds. 
I was told of a curious gleam of romance in this 
man’s life. He had been engaged to a poor girl before 
he emigrated, and on his return he dressed himself in 
his old working-clothes and went to the poor cottage, 
where ho found his old love unchanged and welcom- 
ing him back. It was a glad surprise next day. 

There once lived a man in the West of England — 
the story is well known there — who took a thousand 
shares in a mine, and never had to pay more than a 
pound apiece for them ; and on those shares he lived 
sumptuously, and out of the income of those shares 
he bought an estate for a hundred thousand pounds, 
and, finally, he sold those shares for half-a-million of 
money. There is a man in Berkshire who has got a 
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park with a walled frontage of seven miles, and ho 
tells of a beautiful little operation which made a nice 
little addition to his fortune. He was in Australia 
when the first discoveries of gold were made. The 
miners brought in their nuggets, and took them to the 
local banks. The bankers wore a little nervous about 
the business, uncertain about the quality of the gold, 
and waiting to see its character established. This man 
had a taste for natural sciences, and knew something 
about metallurgy. He tried each test, solid and fluid, 
satisfied himself of the quality of the gold, and then, 
with aU the money he had or could borrow, he bought 
as much gold as might be, and showed a profit of a 
hundred thousand pounds in the course of a day or 
two. It is to be observed here that what we call luck 
is resolvable very often into what is really observation 
and knowledge, and a hapi^y tact in apjfiying them 
when a sudden opj^ortunity arises. The late Joseph 
Hume was a happy instance of this. He went out to 
India, and while he was still a young man he accumu- 
lated a considerable fortune. He saw that hardly any 
about him know the native languages, so he applied 
himself to the hard worlc of mastering them, and 
tinned the knowledge to most profitable account. On# 
one occasion, when all the gunpowder had failed the 
British army, he succeeded in scraping together a large 
amount of the necessary materials, and manufactured 
it for our troops: When he returned to England he 
canvassed with so much ability and earnestneas for a 
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seat in the East India Directorate, that he might 
carry out his scheme of rqform, that, though he failed 
tto get the vote of a certain large proprietor of stock, 
he won his daughter’s heart, and made a prosperous 
marriage. Marriage is, after all, the luckiest bit of 
luck when it is all it should be. When Henry Baring, 
the late Lord Ashburton, travelled in America — not 
merely dilettante travelling, but like Lord Milton in 
our days, piercing into untravellcd wilds, meeting only 
a stray, enthusiastic naturalist, like Audubon — he 
made his marriage with Miss Bingham, and so consoli- 
dated the American business of the great house of 
Baring. In an international point of view this was a 
hapj)y marriage, for in after years it gave him a pecu- 
liar facility for concluding the great Ashburton treaty. 
When young Thesiger gave up the trade of midship- 
man I dare say some kiiid friends pronounced him a 
failure ; but no one would say that of Lord Chancellor 
Chelmsford. There was another man who became a 
British peer through circumstances full of luck for the 
country, but which he doubtless always considered of 
direst unluck to himself A quiet, happy country 
gentleman was Mr. Graham, with abundant means 
and healthful tastes, a handsome estate and handsome 
wife. There is a tale of his prowess related about his 
wife. They were at Edinburgh, and were going to a 
great ball, when, to her infinite annoyance, she found 
that she had left her jewel-case behind her. Tbe dis- 
tance Svas sixty or seventy miles, and it was not many 
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hours before the ball was to come off. Graham took a 
fleet horse, and at the top of his speed rode away 
homewards in search of the jewel-case. He did his 
ride of a hundred and fifty miles in marvellously short 
time, and the ornaments were in time for the ball. 
When the wife, for whose comfort and pleasure he had 
so chivalrously acted, died, Mr. Graham was incon- 
solable. To alleviate his deep-seated melancholy he 
joined the army as a volunteer. Then commenced his 
splendid career as a soldier, in which he proved him- 
self one of the most efficient and gallant of Welling- 
ton’s lieutenants, and fought his way to pension and 
peerage. Such was the turning-point in the history 
of the late Lord Lynedoch. 

There are some cases where in a critical conjuncture 
of circumstances there almost seems a direct interven- 
tion. Some instances might be given from the long 
and curious list of tales about enlistment in the army. 
Thus we have a curious story about Mr. Wickham, the 
father of the eminent diplomatist. He was determined 
to be a soldier, but his grandfather could not endure 
the idea. He ran away and enlisted in the service of 
Piedmont. He was one day standing sentinel at the 
gate of Alexandria, when two men of rank whom he \ 
had known presented themselves with their passports. 
For the sake of the joke young Wickham could not 
resist giving them a military salute. One of them, Sir 
Charles Cotton, immediately recognised him, and stayed 
the whole day in Alexandria, for the sole purpose of 

• 5—2 
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engaging him to write to friends, and with great diffi- 
culty persuaded the young man to do so. His grand- 
Ifcther gave way, and procured him a commission in 
the Guards, and the man who might have perished as 
a common soldier in foreign service became an honoured 
and active magistrate and country gentleman, and the 
father of one of the most useful of our public servants. 
Still more remarkable was the case, of Coleridge, who, 
having enlisted as a common soldier, wrote some lines 
in Latin which drew the attention of his superior 
officer, who procured his release. Sometimes the 
‘ intervention ’ assumes a character which hardly any 
one would shrink from terming strictly providential. 
Thus at the commencement of Washington’s military 
career, a soldier in the enemy’s army was on the point 
of picking him off when he was totally unaware of his 
danger. Thrice he raised his finger to the trigger, and 
thrice by an uncontrollable impulse he forbore to fire. 
There was a remarkable retributive kind of Providence 
in the ease of Sir John Hawkins, the famous seaman 
in the days of great Elizabeth. He it was who, in an 
evil day for the English race, first inaugurated the 
slave-trade. It is a remarkable fact that Sir John’s 
own son was taken prisoner by a Barbary corsair, and 
he died broken-hearted through grief. 

Similarly in matters relatmg to the inner life. There 
are certain books which to certain men have proved a 
spiritual and mental crisis. Thus one hears of a man 
having his whole course of life altered through reading 
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Scott’s ‘Force of Truth.’ In religious biography we 
frequently meet instances in which the perusal of some 
volume has been a turning-point in life. In the live# 
of quiet thinkers, men who pass apparently uneventful 
lives, that are almost barren for biographical purposes, 
the leading events of their history are the sudden 
thoughts that strike them ; the books they read which 
opened up avenues of intellectual interest, and con- 
ducted them into lines of separate investigation. The 
‘ moment ’ may have passed unnoticed by the world, 
and they may have a difficulty in fixing it for them- 
selves, but it may bo a crisis of spiritual and intellec- 
tual history — the best kind of history after all. 

There are moments toe which are those of supreme 
import, moments of keen temptation, unhappy doubt, 
intense sorrow — moments when men have gone as in 
very agony out of themselves to the Eternal Throne of 
God, seeking for a teaching, a help, a consolation that 
this earth would bo powerless to afford. Then there 
has been some solemn moment in which a deep, grave 
resolve has been made, in which the resolution has 
been steadily formed to make some great act of self- 
denial ; to abandon some evil habit, to conquer some 
overmastering temptation. The recollection of such a , 
moment is potent to the last ; such a moment is a true 
landmark in any human history, and has served to 
shape and develop the powers of the soul. In the 
moral life there frequently comes some moment which 
is the very centre of a life’s history. A temptatmn has 
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gradually been exerting its fascinating influence over 
a man’s mind, and the temptation is obtaining an in- 
creasing force. The soul has long resisted, but the 
resistance shows a diminishing strength. The hour 
comes when the power of the temptation and the power 
of the resistance seem closely balanced. We are now 
reminded of the picture of the Devil playing at chess 
with a man for his soul. Then, by some mighty im- 
pulse, the soul makes election, although how that 
election was determined we cannot say. All possible 
interests hang perchance upon the balance of a 
moment. Perhaps the leap into the abyss was then 
made ; perhaps by a strong convulsive effort the man 
tore himself from the side of the precipice, and found 
himself safe on the spacious table-lands. This is that 
turning-point of the habits of which I have spoken. 
In the one case there was henceforth a gradual dete- 
rioration — who is there who knows London well who 
cannot count up such mournful instances ? — and in the 
other case, the man has burst away from the encircling 
chains, and has felt that he has been able to climb out 
of lonely hell. 

And not only are there such terrific moments of 
conflict, but there are quiet, happy spots of life on 
which the mind’s eye may rest evermore with fresh- 
ness and relief — green pastures and waters of comfort, 
to use that simple, touching emblem, with which the 
King of Israel recalled his boyhood’s shepherd life. 
The Galiph in the story scored up eleven happy days. 
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I wonder whether that eleven was in excess or in defi- 
ciency of the average. Such days of perfect bliss are 
altogether abnormal, and aYter a time we simply cease 
to expect them. The purple light of youth, the gay 
hues of romance and splendid possibilities, die off into 
the light of common day. Wo know what life has to 
give, and what it cannot give. We cease to expect 
from travel, or variety, or adventure, anything that in 
any perceptible degree will materially move and influ- 
ence us. To some men the acquisition of knowledge 
and ideas ; to others, their advance in material pros- 
perity ; to others, the gradual purifying and strength- 
ening of the inner life, becomes the great field wherein 
their powers and aspirations arc to be exercised. But 
in the grey light of tho long colourless afternoon it 
may delight at times to turn anew to tho earlier pages 
of life, and recall those passages which gave emotions 
of delight and surprise ; those moments which summed 
up eras in the past, and proved starting-points for tho 
future. It is a blessed provision of our nature that the 
mind forgets its sorrow and remembers its joy. Though 
the iron may enter into the soul, yet nature will heal 
those wounds, save for the memorial scar ; and though 
the pillars of our hopes be shattered, yet around those^ 
broken bases there gather the wild flowers and the 
clinging moss, which veil deformity with beauty. 

I wonder whether a man might be allowed to quote 
himself. Thus it was some ten years ago that I wrote 
down some memorial thought or moments in life^ calling 
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. them the ‘ Sunday Evening,’ referring to those quiet 
sacred hours which any man desiring to be wise would 
fain secure for himself, and which often bring him into 
musing recollection of the past, and surely also of clear 
anticipations for the future : 

‘ May I not, with a glad mind, thank Grod for many 
happy evenings, which for their outward charm, and 
their relation to the inward sacred history of the soul 
and mind, are to me as memorable as any most striking* 
exterior event of life ? That evening, when through 
deepening twilight I passed on through Kydal and 
Grasmere — that glorious evening on Loch Katrine, 
when the rich gold of sunset mingled with the rich 
gold of autumn leaves, in the walk past Ellen’s Isle — 
that evening, solitary and eventful, when from .the 
casement of the chateau where I dwelt, I gazed on the 
broad Rhine, and the vine-clad heights — that evening 
when I first sailed the still waters of Lugano, or that 
when at midnight I looked upon solemn Maggiore, or 
that when, having sailed down the Lake of Como, I 
came near and first beheld the noble Cathedral of Milan 
—-that evening when, having wished the Superior of 
the hospice of the Simplon farewell, past crag and 
waterfall and piny forest I descended the precipitous 
pass — that evening when with kindly friends I floated 
past Venetian palaces, beneath skies of rare pale love- 
liness reflected on the Adriatic waters ! I remember, 
and evermore jvill remember all these, and as a miser 
counts ^over jewels and gold in vacant hours, in the 
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“ sessions of s'v^eet, silent thought ” I surround myself 
with the imagery of these unforgotten things. But 
there are memories more precious still, and these are 
connected with English soil, and the English Sunday 
evening. 

‘ Let me too, then, have my hour of reveries, and 
let me now summon to memory two pure recol- 
lections of the Sunday evening. One shall be of 
summer in the country, and one of winter in our 
great city. 

‘ It is a country district, where the wild moorland is 
in some parts crowded by the dense population which 
our manufacturing genius has evoked; where the 
scenery once was beautiful, and where strange gleams 
of beauty still interrupt the sordid and commonplace 
features of the landscape, by walk, by shaded brook, 
by tufted heights, by an expanse of fair water. The 
church, around which the roses in profusion cluster, 
and before which stretches the smooth, green, level 
sward, sanctifies and adorns the ‘landscape. The late 
summer sun is slowly westering ; softly through the 
oriel windows the rays fall on the kneeling villagers, 
and fling a saint-like glory on some dear head. The 
cadence of a noble voice is heard in silvery tones, 

“ Lighten our darkness, we beseech Thee, 0 Lord 
and then the simple hymn, perchance, in which our 
large, and as yet unbroken, household circle join. 
Such is the memorial imagery of simple country days, 
before later years brought a wider knowledge, %nd a 
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•sadder wisdom. And now a glance at another Sunday 
evening in the new London life. I am in the precincts 
of the mighty Abbey. T leave my friends with whom 
I had been conversing, in the venerable close ; and, 
threading my way through the quiet cloisters, I pass 
through a side door, and suddenly a wondrous scene 
reveals itself to me. Jets of foliated gas emerge from 
the antique pillars, thousands throng the vast nave, 
the crash of massive music breaks forth, which re- 
sounds to the dim, unlighted recesses of the far east 
of the Minster. It is one of the earliest Sunday 
evening services in Westminster Abbey, that new 
feature in the evor-young life of the Church of Eng- 
land. You remember it, too, but perhaps you cannot 
have such associations with it as I have. And so it 
is that on those Sunday evenings both retrospect and 
anticipation are busy. We think of our lost friends, 
of those who were once the most familiar forms in 
our daily life, who have now passed away, living now 
in other lands, and beneath other stars; perchance, 
“ by the long wash of Australasian seas or severed 
from us by inconstancy or falsehood, or misfortune, 
or even — a kinder separation — by the cold hand that 
has silenced the lip, and laid the finger on the eyelid, 
but has not left us without hope. As Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury says, the brother of that great saint and 
poet George Herbert — in lines, the first example of 
that pecuHq^ metre which “In Memoriam” has 
rendgred so familiar : — 
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‘ “ These eyes again thine eyes shall see, 

And hands again thine hands enfold, 

And all chaste plej^sares to be told, 

Shall with us everlasting be.” 

‘ That company of the loved and lost, which was at 
first so sparse, a two or three — ^how the numbers in- 
crease ! how the voices swell ! Like the sand in the 
hour-glass, they hurry into the vacant space ; they 
leave us, our sweet friends ; they no longer are on our 
muster-roll; as silent shadows they steal off' into 
yonder ghostly camp. That hour is coming to us, my 
friends. Like a pilgrim, we every night pitch our 
tent a day’s march nearer home. We know it well. 
For the last time we shall listen to those sweet 
vesper chimes, and for the last time watch the 
soft splendour of that setting sun. And then for us 
in years which wo shall not see, some kindly friend, in 
melancholy musing some such hour as this, will have 
for us, perchance, that sorrowful recollection which we 
ourselves extend to those who have “ gone before.” 

‘ Does this musing appear melancholy and regret- 
ful ? Not altogether such, I trust, for, in very truth, 
the musings of Sunday evening have their lessons of 
calm, and hope, and consolation. They should teach 
us to look back upon the past without regret, and 
forward to the future without a sigh. If our dead 
friends can still think and feel for us, at such an hour 
as this their eternal regards may bo fixed on us. If 
there are ministering spirits who in angelic nussion 
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"attend on us, at such an hour we may listen to their 
heavenly whisperings. That Eternal Spirit that 
strives with men, and would fain make their lives and 
deaths blissful, is tenderly pleading with the poor, 
erring human spirit, that still clings to the broken link 
of perishable things. 

‘ It is now the Ave homr of the Sunday evening. 
Such is the hour to listen to the voice of God ; read 
some glorious page in which the burning hope of 
better things translates sorrow into serenity. Such is 
the hour of prayer ; pray for your native land and for 
those you love, pray for forgiveness and for strength, 
pray for resolution to live a calm and Christian life, 
pray for those who have your sorrows without your 
hopes. And now to rehearse the last scene of all, by 
sinking into silence and forgetfulness. Yet for a 
moment pause. Withdraw the curtain, and view the 
largo night looming in its wintry sky over this great 
London. See how the multitudinous stars come out, 
army upon army of the great hosts of .heaven, and 
remember how the music of the herald angels of 
Bethlehem is still lingering upon our ears. May not 
our last thoughts be of the “ many mansions ” of our 
Father’s house, of which eternal ttuth has assumed us, 
and promised to seekers in them a home V 

Bishop Latimer used to interrupt a discourse by 
saying, ‘ And.now 111 tell you a fable.’ I will con- 
clude this chapter by telling a story of an Important 
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Ten Minutes, which possesses the advantage of being 
quite true. 

•> 

Piccadilly was at its liveliest and busiest. The 
continuous London roar rolled steadily on. CaiTiages, 
horsemen, vehicles of all sorts hurried past. By 
Apsley House, at the entrance to Hyde Park, the 
crush of carriages was esjiecially great. Various 
glances were thrown at the historic mansion of ‘ the 
Duke,’ as all called his Grace of Wellington, as if 
there was no other, and never would bo any other 
duke than that Duke. I imagine in that popular 
notion people were tolerably right. I am speaking of 
the days when the Duke was still living and at the 
summit of his popularity. Many, I say, were the 
glances at those iron-clad shutters which the Duke 
found it necessary to employ at the riotous times of 
the Reform BiU, and which ho grimly retained as 
a lasting memento of popular favour. Among the 
pedestrians there was one whose especial business it 
was that morning to call' upon the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Ho win enter Apsley House as a well-known and 
honoured visitant With very good reason wiU he be 
received as such. For Colonel Beckwith has long ,, 
served under the Duke, and is an old Peninsular 
officer. He is disabled now — wo see that ho has lost 
a leg. Very proud indeed may ho be of that honourable 
loss. The limb was left at Waterloo, wh^e the soldier 
had bravely fought for our English hearts and hipmes. 
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The Colonel was shown into the library of Apsley 
House, and sat down. The Duke was very much 
engaged, but would see him presently. Could he wait 
ten minutes ? Colonel Beckwith resigned himself to 
the delay, and waited for some ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour. On those few minutes depended 
the multiplied events of many years. The Colonel, in 
after-life, used often to speak of that brief space of time 
as the turning crisis of his existence. 

Perhaps Colonel Beckwith had heard of a certain 
remarkable saying of Napoleon’s, and, as an old 
soldier, had probably seen it realized. ‘Although a 
battle may last a whole day,’ Napoleon used to say, 
‘ there were generally some ten minutes in which the 
fate of the engagement was practically decided.’ How 
often this is seen in life! In the course of a few 
minutes some thought is conceived, some deed com- 
mitted, which tinges the colour of the whole remainder 
of an existence. So it was to be now. 

Before I proceed with the narrative, I must stay to 
give one fact respecting the antecedent history of this 
honoured soldier. Without knowing it wo should 
be at a loss to understand the circumstances that 
ensued. 

Colonel Beckwith was a truly rehgious man. He 
kept close to his religion with soldierly simplicity and 
good faith. After the great field of Waterloo, he had 
stayed in aninvalided state at Brussels, a maimed and 
disabled man. Then it was that he read the Bible. 
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He read it earnestly and diligently. Ah, how many 
of us require to be laid upon a bed of languor, before 
we will patiently give heed to those sacred pages ! 
General Beckwith — for he reached that rank — must 
have blessed this time, for it was then that he was 
brought to God. 

How should Colonel Beckwith spend the ten 
minutes during which he was to wait for the Great 
Duke ? 

We have already said that he was in the library- 
It was therefore a natural step that he should walk up 
to the bookshelves. His eye carelessly wandered over 
the titles of the volumes. He put out his hand and 
took the first that offered. It was Gilly’s ' Waldensos.' 
For ten minutes or more he was absorbed in the con- 
tents. Then a servant entered the library, and 
announced that the Duke would see him in the 
sitting-room. The illustrious chief and his distin- 
guished subaltern then engaged in conversation, and 
shortly afterwards General Beckwith took his leave. 

The remembrance of what he had read during that 
ten minutes spent in the library haunted him. At 
least he accurately remembered the title of the 
volume, and could procure it at his bookseller's. Ho 
did so. Who was the author? A dignitary of the 
Church of England, the Very Rev. Dr. Gilly, Dean of 
Durham. He was so greatly excited that from reading 
this book he proceeded to read every other book con- 
nected" with the subject. For this purpose hew ran- 
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sacked every library he knew. Finally, was it not 
possible to become acquainted with Dr. Gilly, the 
author of that remarkable book which he had de- 
voured so ardently in the library of Apsley House ? 
Certainly it was. There was no one whom the kind 
Dean would be better pleased to see than an old 
Waterloo soldier who wished to speak to him on his 
favourite subject. They became great allies, and were 
both alike ever deeply interested in the Waldenses. 

Another thought now occurred to him. Why should 
he not cross the sea and the mountains, and go and 
see the Waldenses for himself ; see for himself that 
beautiful scenery, and by this means conceive fully in 
his mind his impressions of that strange history ? He 
was a man without any tics. The great wars were all 
over now. Europe was for ever safe from Napoleon, 
and the soldier’s occupation was gone. His time and 
his means were entirely his own. He was unmarried, 
and wo believe without near relatives. 

Accordingly, in the summer of 1 827, he made his 
first visit. He was rather hampered with some en- 
gagements on this occasion, and made only a hur- 
ried stay of three or four days. Next year, however, 
he went again, and stayed three months ; the year fol- 
lowing, six months. By-and-by he permanently estab- 
lished himself at Torre. 

# ^ 

Closely as General Beckwith was connected with the 
Waldenses, he became still more identified with them. 
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He took a wife from among the daughters of the 
people. He was then well stricken in years, and it 
might have been questioned how far the Alpine 
maiden would suit the aged English gentleman and 
soldier. But to ..use the words of old Isaac Walton, 
‘ the Eternal Lover olf mankind made them happy in 
each other’s mutual affection and compliance.’ She 
was a village m^ of humble origin, but well edu- 
cated as education was accounted there, and he lived 
very happffy with her during the remaining eleven 
years of his life. In these latter days he had a love 
for the sea that equalled his love for the mountains. 
He was fully aware of the important sanitary truth, 
how beneficial is a timely change of air and residence. 
The seaside residence which ho selected was Calais. 
He wont there so regularly, and stayed so long, that it 
was even thought the coasts of fair France were 
estranging him from the valleys of Piedmont. Wo 
know not how far this may have been the case, but it 
is certain that in his last illness his affection for his 
Alpine home was in all the fulness of its strength. 
He knew that he was dying, and his hope was that he 
might die among the people. In extreme weakness 
he turned southward, and crossed the Alps, that he 
might lay his bones in beloved Torre. 

At Torre then, he gradually declined and died, amid 
the tears and blessings of an affectionate and grateful 
population. He left this world July 19th, 1862. He 
lies buried in the churchyard of Torre, and for gene- 

6 
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rations to como his tomb will be pointed out to the 
passing traveller. Some great Englishmen are last- 
ingly identified with the Vaudois Protestants. Oliver 
CromwcU sent through his Latin secretary, John 
Milton, that famous despatch which expostulated on 
their behalf with the Luke of Savoy. 

King William the Third, in a treaty with Savoy, in- 
serted terms which greatly ameliorated their condi- 
tion, But even more than the memory of the great 
Protector, even more than the memory of the groat 
Protestant deliverer, will the memory of General 
Beckwith bo cherished in these valleys. 

Assuredly his is the record of a great, simple, bene- 
ficent life ! And all this came to pass, as ho often 
used to say, from the short time that he spent in look- 
ing over a book in the library of Apsley House, while 
waiting to see the Great Luke ! Certainly that was an 
important ten minutes ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

UNIVERSITY CAREERS. 

I ADD a few words especially on the subject of Uni- 
versity careers, inasmuch as the University is to an 
immense number of men essentially a great turning- 
point in life, and because, when different schemes for 
University extension are developed and bear fruit, the 
Universities will become more than ever national 
institutions, and centres of intellectual life for the 
nation at large. I am hardly sanguine enough to 
believe that the time will ever return when, as in the 
days of Occam, some thirty thousand students will 
troop from all parts of the country to Oxford as the 
gateway of all knowledge. It is impossible to doubt 
that our Universities are now in a transition state. 
This is S3rmbolized by the demolition and reconstruc- < 
tion of the coUegiate edifices themselves during the 
last decade, by the new examinations that have been 
instituted, by the constitution, in either University, of 
the new class of unattached students, hy schemes for 
making the Universities schools for special stmdy on 
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the arts and sciences. If we could look into the 
Oxford or the Cambridge, of the future, the eyes of 
the old University man, already sorely dazzled by 
changes outward and inward even now existing, might 
behold, not without infinite trepidation, an expansion 
and metamorphosis of which his past experience 
could hardly suggest any idea. Any discussion of 
University life must relate chiefly to the historic 
aspect of the subject, and it may be that, with a pro- 
verbial slowness, we may linger long before the transi- 
tion is accomplished ; but a transition is in store for 
us, and we may ho])c that it will bo for the best. 

In speaking of University careers, a great deal 
depends on the conception which we may form of 
academical success. Differences of opinion depend 
mainly on a single point, namely, whether a successful 
College career is regarded as a means to an end, or as 
an end in itself. The notion of a successful Uni- 
versity career usually implies a First-class and a 
Fellowship ; and as this involves a modestly substan- 
tial income and a not undistinguished social position, 
such a career is looked upon as a good thing, worthy 
to bo sought for its own sake. With many per- 
*sons, on the other hand, a College career, however 
brilliant, is only regarded as a step towards ulterior 
objects. The real aim is in the direction of the 
Church, Parliament, or the Bar, and a successful 
career at College is looked upon as a significant omen 
of the‘ real success of after-life. There are many dis- 
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tingtxished men now living, whose names are familiar 
enough to those who habitually handle the 'Uni- 
versity Calendar,' who have amply justified any prog- 
nostics that might be drawn from early eminence. 
Christ Church has, pre-eminently, been the foster- 
parent of such men ; that ancient foundation having 
given to the world a long line of illustrious statesmen, 
who have entered the House of Commons with a bril- 
liant prestige for scholarship and abihty. High Uni- 
versity^ honours comprise so many advantages of a 
lucrative kind, that they excite a keen competition for 
them among those with whom they are a natural 
object of desire. One result is that men enter the 
University at a somewhat later age than was formerly 
the case ; they bring up a larger stock of knowledge 
than they once used to do, and the standard of the 
honour-examination is proportionately raised. It was 
once possible for the same Cambridge man to obtain 
the highest place, both in mathematics and classics ; 
but wo think it was the late Baron Alderson, who was 
one of the very few i^emarkable men thus distin- 
guished, who used to say that the system of examina- 
tion is now so far extended that it is impossible for 
any human being to repeat this particular kind of 
success. Men at present run for the great University 
prizes under a regular training system, as complete 
and as scientific as any other system of prize compe- 
tition. There is now established a regular migration 
from the Scottish to the English Universities.# Men 
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who have actually taken a Master of Arts degree at 
Edinburgh or Glasgow take the position of under- 
^ graduates who have only just discarded their jackets. 
Those who know anything of Balliol College, Oxford, 
or of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, are aware of the 
great extent to which this kind of thing is carried. 
Some hardship seems involved, by this system, on 
younger competitors; but then older young men 
pay a penalty in being proportionately late starters in 
the great business of life. However, they often con- 
sider that they have satisfactorily performed that 
business if they have obtained that academical suc- 
cess which will guarantee them a modest permanent 
competence. 

The competition for educational honours and advan- 
tages, which has ordinarily been supposed, with justice, 
to commence at the University, in accordance with 
modern notions of competition, has been pushed back 
to a still earlier age. The advantages are so question- 
able that it is to be hoped that the system will not 
receive any further extension. Great pecuniary advan- 
tages are now attainable by mere children at our great 
public schools. A very juvenile youngster may save 
^ his father many hundred pounds by gaining a place on 
the foundation of Eton or Winchester. While this is 
the case, we cannot but fear that forcing establishments 
will gain in parental estimation, and many a young 
head and hea^t will be weighed down by a burden pf 
too eaj:ly thought and care. We question, alsc^if there 
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is much real wisdom in playing a long game instead of 
a short game. The prematurely clever child who is 
extraordinarily successful at school, will probably be 
only an ordinary man, with no special success at 
College. In the same way, the extraordinarily clever 
man ^at College in many instances will subsequently 
shade off into a very insignificant kind of being for the 
rest of his life. Among the crowds of young men in 
the fast-fleeting generations of the University, there 
are many who, by their force of ability, seconded by 
only moderate application, achieve the very highest 
degree of College success, and rc2)eat that success, on 
a still broader scale, in the world. But, beyond these 
instances, it appears perfectly possible to crowd into a 
few years the intellectual labours of many years, and 
to impoverish and exhaust the mental soil by a system 
of unfairly high farming. Men arc constantly met 
with who sweep the Universities of all the prizes 
which it is in the power of those great corporations to 
bestow, and who find that their subsecpicnt career can 
bear no kind of comparison with that brilliant early 
success. They have lost the fresh spring of youthful 
elasticity, the early ardour of intellectual exertion. 
The mind that has long run in a scholastic groove 
acquires a kind of mental immobility, and will not 
easily adapt itself to the untried career of an active 
professional life. Even zealous attempts to achieve 
something of the kind often j^rove real ^failures, and 
the College don who has tried to renew College success 
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*in politics or at the Bar, frequently falls back once 
more on the common-room or the combination-room, 
and takes his share in College tuition and the emolu- 
ments of College offices. But the University career, 
which after all is confined within the limits of the 
University, is not, perhaps, such an enviable kind of 
success that it should be constantly held up to the 
admiration and imitation of all those who are starting 
on the race of life. 

Of course, here as elsewhere, we have to arbitrate 
between different orders of men, and different kinds of 
successes. It is a great success when a man has won 
his way to the headship of his College, with a clear 
prospective eye to Bishopric or Deanery. It is no less 
a success when the poor scholar, after wading through 
difficult waters, has obtained a College Fellowship, and 
with grateful, contented mind waits for his College 
living. His horizon may be narrow and bounded, but 
it is, at least, satisfactorily filled. Still, the College 
career, which is limited and bounded by College 
objects, is often fraught with melancholy considera- 
tions. A merely mercantile element is often intro- 
duced, which cannot bo wholly deprived of a despic- 
able character. We can hardly sympathize with yoimg 
men who are always eagerly calculating the value of 
Scholarships and Fellowships, and subordinate every 
study to the question whether it will pay ? Things 
are often bad enough at Oxford, but at Cambridge, an 
esseiitially ignoble system is pursued to a most delete- 
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rious extent. It is often the fault of parents, who tell 
their sons that they must look to the University as 
the main source of present and future subsistence. 
We have heard the case of a father who made his two 
sons handsome allowances, with the understanding 
that, after they took their degrees, they should entirely 
maintain themselves. Wc feel sure that nearly all 
our readers can recall similar instances. In this 
particular case, one of the sons went mad ; the other, 
with broken health, won a Fellowship, and, naturally, 
was on bad terms with his father ever afterwards. 
The training system at Cambridge is carried to as high 
a degree of perfection as any system of trainer and 
jockey can bo carried. The Johnian stables are 
l)articularly celebrated. Every i^articular of diet, rest, 
and exercise is sedulously attended to. The reading 
man will look with the utmost abhorrence upon the 
feeding man, simply because the feeding will interfere 
with the reading. He will also look with the utmost 
contempt upon the man who dabbles in literature, or 
indulges in oratorical flights at the Union. He has 
no notion of indulging in any kind of intellectual 
pursuit which may, in the least degree, divert his brain 
from the lucrative objects on which it is fixed. He 
tramples down remorselessly any flowers of imagina- 
tion or poetry which may appear in the fresh dawn of 
intellectual life. The success aimed at is, at last, 
achieved; we, of course, pass over the •very many 
cases in which success has been all hut achieved, «ind 
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grievous disappointment has been the result. The 
victorious student, in due time, subsides into a College 
don, who, in his own kind of way, is the most spoilt 
and pampered of men. But it is a condition of things 
in which an advance is not easily made, and where 
the first flush wears off into a dull kind of day. The 
undergraduate may admire the awful state of the don, 
but the don must often envy the elasticity and fresh- 
ness of the undergraduate. Year by year the resident 
don finds the list of his friends narrowing within 
an ever-narrowing circle. He may enjoy travel and 
society, but there is the corroding recollection that he 
is linked to his College position, and if that is aban- 
doned, he will, have to begin life over again. The men 
whose injudicious oratory and literature he despised, 
in the meantime are, ])crhaps, obtaining name and 
position in public life. V’^ery often the don takes a 
College living, when it is no secret that he has but 
scanty sympathy with the sacred work to which he is 
devoting himself. 

It is a common thing that, when such a man has 
attained all that the University can give him, he 
is seized with an exaggerated and morbid desire to get 
married. It must be owned that there is much in his 
surroundings to encourage this excessive tendency 
towards connubiality. All material wants are amply 
satisfied. The Fellows live and rule like petty kings. 
Every day the high table is sumptuously spread « for 
thei^, without any effort on their part ; and costly 
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refections, from buttery and kitchen, are ready at any 
moment. The Fellow lives in comparative luxury and 
idleness ; he is surrounded with pictures, and poetry, 
and art ; he is often sensitive, susceptible, and imagina- 
tive, to the highest degree. We have very rarely 
known a Fellow of a College who was not more or less 
anxious to get married. Generally, also, these Fellows 
are in the predicament of waiting for dead men’s 
shoes, eagerly expecting the laj)se of the College living 
which will enable them to marry. At the present 
time, the wonderful era has arrived when Fellows of 
College are allowed to marry. This innovation was 
looked upon by the old school as being of the most 
alarming kind; and, certainly, there is something 
revolutionary in the spectacle of the venerated College 
grass-plat being converted into a croquet-ground 
by the wives of the Fellows and tlieir feminine belong- 
ings. Still, hitherto, such Fellowships have almost 
entirely, or entirely, been held by those who are 
Professors, or whoso services have been found to be 
absolutely necessary in carrying on the work of College 
tuition ; and it is not at all probable that such a per- 
mission will bo generally accorded to Fellows. One 
effect of such regulations would be that there would 
be fewer vacancies in Fellowships, and the chances of 
a successful University career would be materially 
abridged. From this enforced celibacy, or other 
causes. Fellows of Colleges are .often costless, dis- 
appointed mcnj and, truly, the grand University 
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success often turns out to be not much bettor than a 
failure and a mistake. 

Still, after allowing for all these drawbacks, there is 
a worse kind of University career. There are Uni- 
versity careers which fatally progress backwards. A 
University man can exemplify, to any extent, the art 
of sinking. For many natures the University is a 
fiery crucible, which searches out destructively worth- 
lessness and vice. It is a trial for a young man to 
find himself suddenly in unlimited credit at the wine 
merchant's and confectioner’s, and with full power to 
gratify any baneful thought of self-indulgence with 
which he is familiar. The defences which surround 
him are, ordinarily, very slight. The College tutor, 
who is sometimes depicted as watching over his 
morals and endeavouring to exercise on his behalf a 
legitimate influence for good, is a being who is not 
ordinarily to be discovered in real life. The under- 
graduate is generally left to the brotherly agency of 
the proctor and his bulldogs. If a man is viciously 
disposed, the descent to Avemus is as easy as possible 
for him. A little social or home influence would be a 

i 

good thing for him, but general society is limited at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and only a small minority of 
men make their way to it. As it is, the man whose 
career is of a downward tendency speedily familiarizes 
himself with the best provincial imitations of metro- 
politan vice, i This kind of career need not be dwelt 
upon^ for it has been often described by that numerous 
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tribe, the writers of University stories, and, unhappily, 
is only too familiar in ordinary experience. Wo have 
already said something on £his sad subject. There 
are very few families who, in the ramifications of rela- 
tionship and connections, cannot count up a few black 
sheep. The Oxford credit system has much to answer 
for, but it has still some good points. It sometimes 
supplies a poor scholar with absolute necessaries, for 
which he was unable to pay at the time, and without 
Avliich he could scarcely have passed through College. 
It is also to bo said, to the ultimate credit both of 
graduate honesty and the sleuth-hound vigilance of 
tradesmen, that, comparatively speaking, only few bad 
debts are made at Oxford and Cambridge. There is a 
whole army of lawyers, agents, and collectors, a column 
whose insidious advances are screened from observa- 
tion till the moment of attack. We question, how- 
ever, if mere indebtedness is the general cause of the 
social tragedy of a downward College career. That 
must generally be an enormous profligacy and folly at 
College when, subsequently, a croojied career can by 
no means be made straight, nor recover itself through 
honest exertion and the help of friends. That must 
bo an almost unmixed process of deterioration which, 
as the goal of a career, leaves a University man, as is 
sometimes the case, in the position of a billiard-marker 
or driver of a Hansom cab. 

Ij; might be imagined that men who Jiave really 
achieved a career at the University, and won, its 
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substantial bonours, would be in the best possible 
position for winning further distinction. They have 
gained the vantage-ground from which they may best 
advance, and are furnished with the instruments with 
which they may best compete. They have attained so 
much that they are full of hope, and there is so much 
to be attained that they should be full of eftbrt. An 
assured, moderate provision, with a really good chance 
of obtaining still better tilings, has been defined as the 
happiest position in itself, and furnishing the best 
incentive for exertioa Theoretically, this may be the 
case, but, practically, it is not found to work so. We 
do not, in any degree, desire to speak disparagingly of 
Fellowships. It must, also, be specially remembered 
that the system of flinging the Oriel Fellowships open 
to the world proved the inauguration of better days for 
Oxford, and was of the greatest ‘moment’ to the 
University. Still, the competition is so keen, the 
strain so heavy and protracted, that men too often 
sacrifice the present for the future, and forget that a 
University career is not the only, nor yet the best, 
chance in life. Any University career, also, howevei: 
apparently successful, is only maimed and incomplete 
that does not include a fair share of the social 
advantages of the University. It is the glory of 
Oxford and Cambridge that they not only make 
scholars, but that they make gentlemen and make 
men, Every- man should seek to avail himself of the 
int^Jectual culture of the Unit^ersity ; and there are 
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HOW” so many avenues to distinction that ho iiuist 
indeed be a dullard who (Jespairs of making any 
appearance in any class-list. But it is something also 
to ' catch the blossom of the flying terms something 
to make the friends and build up the character which 
are to stand a man in good stead in his after-life. Wo 
do not stay to dwell much on this aspect of matters, 
but he who has done thus much, and, while studying, 
can afford to look with equanimity on material success, 
whether it comes or goes, has really hit the golden 
mean, and pursued the kind of career which, if not the 
most distinguished, is, at least, the happiest and most 
salutary. 

There is no subject more frequently debated than 
the comparative merits of the two Universities, and 
none where the chance of unanimity is so doubtful or 
hopeless. The Oxford or Cambridge man who is sus- 
ceptible of being argued into the conviction that the 
sister University is superior to his own alma mater 
is as rare as the knight of romance, who, while cham- 
pioning the peerless beauty of his love, might avow 
that he was prepared to give an enlightened considera- 
tion to the possibly superior charms of some other 
competitor for the title of Queen of Beauty. It is 
right to argue and contend, but there is disloyalty or 
treason in the very thought that the argument can 
have more than one conclusion. It generally ends 
with the dogmatic statement that the argiler is positive 
that he is in the right, and an offet to back eithei* the 

7 
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light blue or the dark blue, as the case may be, to any 
conceivable extent, for the next boat-race. There are 
a few persons, not many — the late Mr. Maurice fur- 
nished us with a remarkable example — ^who have 
studied at both Universities, and may be supposed to 
possess better materials for forming a judgment, and a 
certain degree of impartiality. But even with these 
the tide of personal associations, from the influence 
of which the most philosophical are rarely able to 
extricate themselves, sets decidedly in a particular 
direction. And, indeed, as soon as we have gone at 
all thoroughly into the discussion, wo perceive that 
other reasons, besides an affectionate spirit of partisan- 
ship, render a decision exceedingly difficult. For our- 
selves, we confess to our inability to strike a clear 
balance ; but though we cannot hope to settle the 
general question, there are many points on whieh it is 
quite easy to arbitrate, that may satisfy a man, not, 
indeed, as to which is the best University, considered 
on the absolute merits, but which is the best for Idm. 
It is to be regretted that a considerable number of 
men go up to the University without much careful 
consideration of this preliminary question. The matter 
ought to be settled on more definite grounds than that 
your father or uncle was there before you, or that your 
favourite schoolfellow has gone to such a Collie. It 
is not unusual to meet witli an Oxford man whose 
friends tell<^him that he ought to have gone, to 
Cambridge,' nor yet with the Cambridge man who will 
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admit that, from all he has since learned, he believes 
that Oxford would have been the preferable University 
for him. In selecting a University, as in the more 
important, matter of choosing a profession, there 
should bo a due measure of inquiry and deliberation. 

In very many cases, indeed, the incipient under- 
graduate follows a probably safe tradition. There is a 
legal and historical connection between some great 
schools and some great Colleges, and tlicre is also an 
undefined, but at the same time very strong, connec- 
tion between Eton and Christ Church, which has 
become illustrious through the many groat statesmen 
educated on the two foundations. But if a man docs 
not feel — to employ the language of the bidding 
[)rayer — 'in private duty bound' to resort to a par- 
ticular College, he is then open to considerations on 
the general question. These considerations chiefly 
have respect to the nature of his training and tho 
character of his mind. If, for instance, he is mathe- 
matically inclined, and desires that his mathematical 
powers should bring him reputation and profit, it is 
clear that Cambridge is the place for him, and Oxford 
is not. There are mathematical class-lists at Oxford 
in which, no doubt, men of remarkable attainments 
have been placed. But mathematical honours at 
Oxford have not the same ascertained and precise 
value as at Cambridge. A man may be a first class 
in •mathematics at Oxford, and be as g^od a mathe- 
matician as a senior wrangler, and yet he would^gain 

7—2 
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hardly anything of the credit and advantage which 
the senior wrangler achieves. There is no difficulty 
in speaking on the subject of mathematical honours, 
but when we go further we become conscious of con- 
siderable difficulties. This has been such a revolu- 
tionary era at the Universities, that if a man has left 
Oxford only a few years he finds it difficult to speak 
with certainty of the comparative value of its 
academic distinctions. We confess we feel great 
sympathy with the elders who maintain as un- 
challengeable the value of the old Oxford first, before 
it was broken up into the first and second public ex- 
aminations. The result has been the deterioration of 
exact scholarship at Oxford, but, at the same time, 
the lending an impulse to the higher and more 
difficult subjects, which demand a close acquaintance 
with the ancient historians and philosophers, and the 
cognate literature. The first result of this was that 
most public schoolmen chiefly confined their attention 
to the moderations examination. It is now, however, 
unceasingly felt that the second public examination 
answers most, upon the whole, to the old first class, 
and has a greater substantive value ; and that men 
who devote themselves exclusively to languages are 
hardly sufficiently rcAvarded by the intermediate 
honours- of moderations. It is also to be noted, that 
at Oxford a man may attain the highest classical 
honours, either in moderations or in the final cOx- 
amiftation, without writing a single line either of 
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Greek or Latin verse. We suppose that it would be 
impossible for a Cambridge man to obtain even a low 
second class without a considerable mastery of this 
accomplishment. The old saying used to be, that 
Cambridge excelled in mathematics, and Oxford in 
classics. It . may still be claimed that Oxford class- 
men have the thorough and accurate knowledge of the 
books which they bring up, Avhich, though it may at 
times be reached at Cambridge, has probably never 
been surpassed. But wo believe that there can be 
scarcely any doubt but the palm of verbal scholar- 
ship in England now rather rests with the Cambridge 
classical tripos than with any Oxford class-list. If 
those facts are so, the general result seems to be, that 
if a man is born with an instinct for writing Greek 
iambics or Latin elegiacs, or has developed remark- 
able taste in the direction of the 'Cratylus,' he will 
find the best field for classics in the examination for 
the tripos. But then, again, it is claimed on behalf 
of Oxford, that she advances towards a point which is 
far beyond the contem2)lation of the Cambridge 
system. Having satisfied herself that the candidates 
possess a thorough and critical knowledge of the 
languages, she proceeds to give chief attention to the 
subject-matter of the books, and to mental science. 
It may almost be said that Oxford has hero taken the 
place of Cambridge. The original Cambridge wrang- 
ling, which has given its name to the mathematical 
examination, has altogether disappeared from Cam- 
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bridge, but is reproduced very exactly at Oxford. 
Men may no. longer disciiss, and reason, and dispute 
at Cambridge, unless, indeed, for a degree of divinity ; 
but there is a very remarkable tincture of all this in 
the Oxford final examination. The ancient historians 
bring up the whole subject of history, the ancient 
philosophers the subjects of ethical and metaphysical 
science. Nor is this knowledge of a wordy and 
barren kind. It is true that the Oxford student has 
studied for himself the ‘Organon' of Aristotle, but 
he has also the ‘ Novum Organon ' at his fingers' ends, 
and is as well read in Comte and Mill as the most 
zealous reader of the Westminster, Thus, while in- 
sisting upon a high order of scholarship for her 
superior classes, the Oxford system especially en- 
courages thought, research, originality, fosters the 
historical and philosophical spirit, and exercises the 
highest mental powers, rather than makes any extra- 
ordinary demand upon the memory and upon mere 
acuteness. In this way the old Cambridge wrangling 
element is a constant force at Oxford, not absent from 
the schools, and always pervading society. Oxford is 
the scene of incessant discussion, the place of ventila- 
tion for all new ideas. The old proverb, much quoted 
lately, is true enough, that any subject ardently 
debated at Oxford will be discussed all over the 
kingdom in the course of a few months. It is notice- 
able, as syrdptomatic of this, that the volume*' of 
‘ Refbrm Essays ' is mainljr by Oxford men, with only 
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a slight admixture of Cambridge men, and, very 
possibly, a larger and better volume by other men 
holding other views might be easily put forth. Cam- 
bridge has, doubtless, many cultivated men who take 
a vivid interest in intellectual discussion ; but this is 
quite apart from the University system; while at 
Oxford it is in perfect accordance with it. The 
establishment of the School of Law and Modem 
History, an institution peculiar to Oxford, has also 
done good service in fostering a spirit of historical 
inquiry, and bringing Oxford into accordance with 
the exigencies of modem education. It is noticeable 
that Christ Church, beyond any other College, has 
been honourably distinguished in the historical class- 
lists. Perhaps we should not be wrong in saying that 
Cambridge wiU best supply us with schoolmasters and 
Oxford with statesmen. For systematical labour, 
critical accuracy, sheer work, and more remunerative 
honours, wo believe that an obvious supremacy rests 
with Cambridge. But for a wider and deeper train- 
ing, for the real education and development of the 
higher faculties, for the more genuine tincture of all 
that is implied by the expression Litertv Hvmaniores, 
there is reason for believing that the palm belongs to 
the elder University. 

In the friendly comparison between Oxford and 
Cambridge a number of smaller matters arise, most of 
which would be chiefly worth noticing for the sake of 
the comparison, although their aggregate value would 
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be not inconsiderable. Thus the Oxford freshmen 
must at once occupy rooms in College, and only at a 
late period they go into lodgings. On the other hand, 
the Cambridge freshman goes into lodgings, and sub- 
sequently obtains College rooms. The Cambridge 
man puts the plain name, but the Oxford man is in 
this, and other respects, a little more stately. The 
Cambridge don is generally exceedingly donnish ; the 
Oxford don is exceedingly frank and familiar to the 
younger men with whom he is brought in contact. 
At Cambridge there is an odious expression con- 
stantly on the lips of reading men, which least 
becomes young men and votaries of knowledge, 
whether each course of reading will pay. The ex- 
pression is well known at Oxford, but by no means 
prevails to the same extent. We like the Oxford plan 
of grouping the names of men in the same class 
alphabetically better than the graduated Cambridge 
system, as more generous in itself, and lessening the 
unavoidable drawbacks that attend emulation and 
competition. Mr. Kingsley has, with some rancoim, 
insisted that Cambridge men have a chivalry of their 
own towards women, in vrhich Oxford men arc pain- 
fully deficient. It would bo interesting to ascertain 
on what actual facts Mr. Kingsley bases his conclu- 
sion ; we have not ourselves found that circumstances 
point in this direction. One fact should be noted, 
which is verjj much in favour of the University pf 
Cambridge. At Cambridge every other man you 
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meet is a reading man, at Oxford barely one man in 
four deserves that title. This state of things is greatly 
to be regretted, because the University curriculum at 
Oxford, apart from honours, does not give much work 
for any man of average intelligence, and there arc so 
many avenues of distinction that most men should do 
something in the schools. Coming to the practical 
matter of expenditure, the expense of tutors is about 
a third more at Oxford than at Cambridge, and on a 
rough calculation the Oxford expenses are perhaps a 
third more than the Cambridge expenses. There are 
separate items in which Oxford is the less expensive 
of the two ; thus the rooms are perhaps better, with 
the rent lower ; but matters, on the whole, are some- 
what on a more expensive scale. A man very often 
goes to Cambridge to make money, when he goes to 
Oxford to spend money. The debate will certainly 
be extended into a comparison of the scenic beauty 
which belongs to the respective localities. There is 
something absolutely unapproachable in the extreme 
beauty of the ‘backs’ of Colleges when the Cam 
steals between frequent arches, and groves, and lawns, 
beneath the shadows of venerable edifices. Neither 
is there any Oxford chapel which is the equal of 
Iving’s College Chapel. Nevertheless, the view of 
Oxford, with its multiplicity of stately buildings, 
amid waters and gardens, fully realizes Wordsworth’s 
epithet of ‘ overpowering/ The city is altogether on 
a wider and grander scale, and the girdle of surrotind- 
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ing country possesses a greater degree of interest. If 
from this wo proceed to examine the muster-rolls of 
illustrious names, the two Universities will poll man 
for man with much rapidity ; but the great names of 
Bacon and Newton, Milton and Jeremy Taylor, invest 
Cambridge with peculiarly majestic associations. 

It is impossible that any comparison can give us an 
undoubted result, because the terms have no common 
denominator. A man may easily decide which Univer- 
sity is the best for him, but he will find it impossible 
to decide which University is best in itself. If England 
only possessed one, her educational system would show 
great drawbacks; but, in the diversities of the two, 
each supplements the other, and affords the nutriment 
that is best suited for particular orders of mind and 
variety of circumstance. One of the most thoughtful 
and accurate of modem observers, M. Taine, in his 
Hidoire de la Litterature anglaise, has words respect- 
ing Oxford which apply equally to Cambridge — ^the 
truth of which we trust wo shall never forfeit — that it 
affords ‘ traces of the practical good sense which has 
accomplished revolutions without committing ravages ; 
which, while improving everything, has destroyed 
nothing ; which has preserved its trees as its consti- 
tution, pruning out the old branches without felling 
the trunk, and now, alone among the nations, enjoys 
not only the present, but the past’ 

But now ihere threaten to come upon Oxford and 
Cambridge a mighty battalion of men who have 
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hitherto been seen only in casual detachments. This 
is the army of poor scholars* We rejoice to believe 
that their advent has now really been heralded. When 
a system of national education has been thoroughly 
organized, we may hope that the district schools will 
draught off their best scholars, and the endowed 
schools will, as a matter of course, send their best 
scholars to the Universities. We hope there will be a 
golden academical age, in which insufficiency of means 
will never prevent a bright, good youth from going to 
College. The tendency of poor men at present is to 
go to Cambridge. At Cambridge the Colleges are 
very rich, while the University itself is j3oor ; while 
the University of Oxford is very rich, while the Col- 
leges are not so rich as those of Cambridge. If Mr. 
Kogers’s calculations are correct, the University of 
Oxford will before long be enormously wealthy, and 
vast funds may be utilized for the purposes of educa- 
tion. At Cambridge a considerable number of men 
receive through College emoluments a large measure 
of help in their course, and indeed often obtain what 
may be called an academical subsistence. An immense 
sum is yearly given away, bestowed with the most 
scrupulous fairness. Indeed, any man by very shining 
ability and attainments may make good his footing at 
either University through the open scholarships. But 
beyond these there are many men of great powers of 
mifid who' nevertheless could not hope to*be successful 
in a College competition, through not having enj^oyed 
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the thorough training which public schools or skilful 
labour have given to th§ir antagonists. Many of the 
best men at Oxford have obtained very poor degrees. 
And beyond these thferc is the great want felt in the 
Church of young men to take holy orders, for whom 
scholarship and ability are not so requisite as devoted- 
ness of character and special adaptability for their 
work. It is hero that such an institution as Keble 
Cvollege especially finds its place, in meeting an acknow- 
ledged need, and filling a vacant niche in the Univer- 
sity system. The system of unattached students also 
meets this need, and in a somewhat wider way. For it 
meets the wants not only of young men who purpose 
to take orders, but of all those who in any way desire 
to train and equip themselves for intellectual life. It 
may be said that such students lose the advantage of 
associating with other young men of the University. 
The loss is certainly not entirely on their side. It 
would bo well for the indolent and luxurious section 
of our Universities to bo brought into close contact 
with a plainer living, a greater industry, and a more 
robust understanding than their own. The loss of 
Oxford society miglit be a sensible loss, but it might 
be more than compensated by habits of frugality, self- 
denial, and foresight, and the acquisition of sterling 
qualities which might adorn a larger society here- 
after. 

We therefore look forward to an immense develop- 
ment of our University system. In the administration 
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of vast funds it will be hoped that the founders’ inten- 
tions of encouraging probity, industry, and religion 
will receive distinct attention, instead of competition 
being strictly limited to a place in the examination. 
We may trust that the Universities will duly exhibit 
and duly foster the best young intelJectiial life of the 
country. The immense appliances of professoriates, 
libraries, and museums might bo utilized for S2)ecial 
ends. There can be no reason why there should not 
be great medical schools at Oxford and Cambridge, as 
much as at the sister Universities of Edinburgh ahd 
Glasgow. Perhaps it is not too much to hope that 
men taking orders should proceed on the Paulino prin- 
ciple of learning a trade, and should at the medical 
school qualify themselves to act as physicians for the 
body as well as physicians for the soul. Wo are sure 
that no man has over yet gone to the University, or at 
least has truly used it, without feeling that to go there 
was indeed a moment, an era, a turning-point in his 
life, and desiring the extension of such blessings to the 
largest possible number df his countrymen, unless he 
indeed belong to those against whom the reproacli was 
divinely given, that they had the key of knowledge, 
that they entered not in themselves, and that those 
who were entering in they hindered. 

That is a real moment in life when first at Cambridge 
a man has gazed on the stately line of Colleges nearer 
hii]^^, or has paced the Broad Walk of Oxford to the 
marge of the ‘ lilied Cherwell, and the matchless tower 
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*of Magdalen. He who has worshipped in the gorgeous 
fanes, or studied in the antique libraries of either 
University, or has first listened or studied under the 
great leaders of modern thought and scholarship in 
their lecture-rooms, or has joined in the actual intellec- 
tual stir and strife of the place, or has formed hero a 
first high tone of tastes and companionship, or has 
realized the ennobling memories and associations which 
surround him, will not fail to look back on his sojourn 
as days among the most momentous of all days, and 
thinking of the University, will breathe a prayer as for 
the Zion of one’s youth, that peace may be within her 
walls, and prosperity within her palaces. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 

The question of the choice of a profession is intensely 
important, and the choice is a veritable turning-point. 
It ought carefully to bo kept in view for years in ad- 
vance. Life is very like a battle or a game of chess, 
and there ought to be some plan of the campaign. 
These are especially days in which a man must mako 
up his mind to be something. Men will go to the army 
or to the Bar if only that they may bo able to give the 
world some account of themselves. Those few men 
jw’ho do not enter a profession belong to a class which 
has the leisure and independence conferred by the 
possession of moans and position, a class which has 
great duties imposed on it, and is so a profession in 
itself. A wise parent will watch his child carefully to 
see what his bias or tendency may be. Dr. Johnson 
has defined genius as strong natural talent accidentally 
directed in a particular direction. To say the least, 
this definition is not exhaustive. Great natural ability 
will doubtless enable a man to excel in almost ^^any 
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direction, but genius more ordinarily supposes a com- 
bination of abilities in a^special direction. I believe a 
great deal is done in a child’s education if you can 
discover a bias, and give shape and direction to it. Of 
course, the preferences of youth are often imaginary, 
and are often subjected to revision. StiU, it is a great 
thing to get a lad to feel a distinct preference for any 
pursuit, to map out, even in outline, an3d.hing Uke a 
chart of the future. It is pre-eminently the misfortune 
of the present day that so many young men are devoid 
of enthusiasm and have no object in life. 

Let, however, a few words be said here which may 
assuage some anxious thoughts. I do not think that 
it really matters whether a young fellow has shining 
abilities or not. Of course, there are some branches of 
life for which a man should have strong abilities and a 
strong bias if he would indulge with fairness any high 
expectations of success. Such is authorship as a pro- 
fession, or the artist’s calling. The most money- 
getting departments of human life are those in which’ 
shining ability is not so much required as probity and 
common sense. In most departments of life we have 
nothing more to expect than the manful performance 
of duty and its competent discharge. If a boy is not 
clever, this is a hint from nature to the parents not to 
assign him a path of life where superlative excellence 
is required with a view to success, but to find him an 
avocation andd the 
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‘ Girdles of the middle mountain, happy realms of fruit and 
flower ; 

Distant from ignoble weakness,* distant from the height of 
power/ 

At the same time it is exceedingly difficult for parents 
to decide rightly on the question of the capacity of 
their children. Much misery is caused when a father 
thinks his son a fool and does not hesitate to tell him 
so. Again, if a son is found not to be doing well in 
any particular walk of life, that is simply a sign that 
there is some other walk in life in which he will 
probably do exceedingly well: There is the story of a 
father who found that his son was a great failure as a 
midshipman. Ho immediately concluded he would 
do very well as a lawyer, and as a lawyer he rose to 
the top of his profession. 

Let us now rapidly review a man’s chances in a 
profession. Take first of all the Church, a profession 
which lies outside other professions, which is some- 
times entered from the highest motive;^ alone, some- 
times from very low motives, and sometimes from 
mixed motives. A few words may here be added to 
what we have already said on the subject. There are 
those (the Smit qui phrase which we so often have 
to use) who enter the Church because there is some 
valuable old ancestral living in store. The modern 
form of this abuse is that a worthy parent invests his 
savings for a son in a Chancellor’s living, which on the 
whole yields a very fair return as an investment^ to 
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which the young man succeeds in due course after the 
process of waiting for dead man’s slippers. Then 
there are many young men who are easily persuaded or 
persuade themselves that to enter the Church is a fitting 
conclusion to a collegiate career. To a man who has 
taken his degree the Church is a profession easier of 
access than any other ; and unlike any other, yields 
immediately a modest income and a good ► social 
status. 

The existence of a sordid element is a reproach and 
weakness of the Church. It is to be hoped that some- 
thing in time may be done to remedy such a state of 
affairs; .the remedy must chiefly be sought in the 
increased sense of responsibility among patrons and 
young men, and perhaps in some enactment that only 
curates of seven years’ standing should be appointed 
to livings of a certain amount of value and population. 
Only a feeling of simple regard and reverence can 
exist for those who, urged by the loftiest motives irre- 
spective of earthly considerations, devote themselves 
to their heavenly Master’s work. And, taking human 
nature as it is, we will not think harshly of any who 
adopt this line of life, if only amid their mixed motives 
we recognise a humble and hearty desire to do good 
in the cause and service of Christ. Still it is of the 
utmost importance that the worldly aspect of the 
Church should be put clearly and honestly before 
those who fifom their inexperience are no judges of the 
position of life and the worldly chances of the minister 
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of religion. Of those chances, unless in the case of a 
family living, or of comman^g influence, very little 
can be said. If a man has a fervent desire for the 
ministry,' let any father be very careful before ha 
dares to interpose obstacles. But it is the father’s 
duty clearly to put before his son that secular view 
of the matter which the son from his inexperience 
migbit be incompetent to understand. 

He will tell him, therefore, that his average pay as a 
curate will be a hundred a year, or one pound eighteen 
and fivepence a week. Ho will also explain to him 
that his length of service in the Church will for many 
years bo of no use, and will afterwards operate as a 
disqualification. Ho will tell him that any prefer- 
ment might just as well como in his first year or his 
fifteenth, or that it may not como at all. He will 
explain that the more earnestly and singly a man 
applies to his work the less likely is he to make 
friends, to move about in the world, to form a literary 
or scholastic connection.' It is quite true that eloquent 
and clever men may possibly make their way to the 
front and obtain recognition and reward. But it is a 
lottery even with them, and the average hard-working 
curate has barely a chance. His bishop will probably 
be willing to do something for him, but the patronage 
of a bishop is very limited compared to the number 
of claimants. The endowments, provided at a time 
when the country was poor and the population thin, 
are utterly inadequate to a time when the couiftiy is 
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populous and enormously wealthy. It might there- 
fore be thought that the obligations devolved by the 
Bible upon each generation of Christians towards each 
generation of ministers would be recognised, and that 
voluntary efforts would make up for the ii^adequate 
endowments of poor incumbents and the non-existent 
endowments of poorer curates. It would have to be 
explained, however, that though this may be the 
case in some instances, there is not enough liberality 
and Christian obedience in the laity of the English 
Church to create any regular system of the kind, and 
that the scheme of a Sustentation Fund is unknown 
to the English Church. Moreover, the curate, as bred 
in gentle ways and unversed in the affairs of the 
world, will especially have to guard against the temp- 
tation to marriage and the meshes of debt. 

One remedy for this state of things would be that 
the public patronage of the country now vested in 
the Premier and the Lord Chancellor should not be 
left to their individual selection, but be administered 
according to intelligible principles. Another and 
larger remedy would be that the area of work in which 
the clergy may occupy themselves should be indefi- 
nitely enlarged. There appears to be no valid objec- 
tion why the clergy should not practise as doctors 
or surgeons. It is to be hoped that some corporate 
action will be taken in the matter, that some clerical 
school of medicine will he established. I also see jio 
reason why those curates of the Establishment who 
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may not be fit for intellectual work, or may not be 
able to find a market for it^ should not enter into 
some kind of business. The apostle St. Paul was a 
tent-maker. I believe there is still a great deal of 
business done in tent-making, and should we be 
involved in war by-and-by, to purge us from our sins, 
there will doubtless be a great deal more. There 
should be some clerical tent-making company formed. 
It is better for clerg3unen to be employed in any sort 
of way than to cause scandal by running in debt. 

I do not see that the Dissenting clergy, with all 
their boasts of the voluntary system, are really any 
better. At least we hear very great complaints, not 
ill-founded, of narrow income, and it has been the 
business of a whole class of able writers to acquaint 
us with the shortcomings of the Dissenting minis- 
terial position. The contrast seems to fail in the very 
point where it might seem most telling. It is true 
that an able man in full work who might be receiving 
four or five hundred a year among the Dissenters 
might only be getting a quarter of that in the 
Establishment. But the Dissenting Boanerges when 
he becomes old has probably only a very limited retire- 
ment allowance, while the Anglican who has worked 
hard on a scanty remuneration most of his days, may 
in the evening of life find these conditions reversed : a 
good living and a very moderate population. 

liCt us now look at other businesses and professions. 
In nearly all of them the words of the poet are true : 
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‘ All the gates are thronged with suitors, all the markets 
overflow.’ Take the Bar. A man of real ability may 
have very long to wait, and the waiting process is a 
very costly one. It can hardly be done without a 
modest independent income by anyone who would obey 
the great legal injunction, ‘ to bear the port and car- 
riage of a gentleman.’ Persevere, read hard, attend 
the courts; stick close, when not in attendance on them, 
to your chambers ; don’t even shrink from familiarizing 
yourself with the business of an attorney’s oflfiice — so 
an ‘ old stager ’ would say to a beginner, and you will 
at least deserve success, and in aU probability you will 
attain it. Still, I am afraid that to deserve success and 
to attain it are hardly synonymous terms. In all pro- 
fessions there is a vast mass of educated mediocrity 
that can do its work very respectably, but in every 
department positive excellence and pre-eminence is 
required, and this is exceedingly rare. Law is a luxury 
of civilization, and people who have a tasto for luxuries 
like the most fashionable and the best. 

We confess to a tender feeling — one of peculiar 
sympathy and appreciation — for briefless barristers. 
So far as we can see, they are quite as clever, and a 
great deal more amiable and amusing, than barristers 
with endless briefs. The general notion is, that our 
briefless friend is a man of genius and culture, waiting 
for the chance whidi laggard fortune is so slow in 
giving him. t If he only had the chance, it woul4 be 
the Archimedes’ lever which would enable him to move 
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the legal world, and grasp the seals. It rather militates 
against this idea, that many lyiefless barristers are such 
of set purpose, and would be infinitoly dismayed if 
briefs, and the chance of legal greatness, were thrust 
upon them. They have gone to the Bar, as the most 
gentlemanly of professions, and as giving them a kind 
of status which it is worth while acquiring. In England 
we have a prejudice in favour of a man's having a 
definite profession ; and unless his name is a guarantee 
for wealth or territory, we credit the idle man with 
being more or less of a Vagabond. The status of a 
barrister is an * undeniable ' one, neither is it particu- 
larly expensive, especially if the sham is acknowledged 
from the first, and there is no pretence of reading in a 
pleader's room. Again, many men become barristers 
who do not care to practise, but desire to qualify them- 
selves for dropping into something good. Briefless 
barristers help to swell the class of waiters upon Provi- 
dence — those who open their mouths, shut their eyes, 
and see what may be sent them. There are always 
a number of good things going, for which a barrister 
is often the only legally-qualified candidate — magis- 
tracies, and so on — not only at home, but, to an exten- 
sive degree, in the colonies as well. We have known 
men, appointed to high judicial office in the colonies, 
whose legal library hardly extended beyond the ' Comic 
Blackstone.' It may be interesting to mention that 
they proved admirable judges, their decisions being 
always characterized by sound equity and s^trong 
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common sense. Indeed, our pleasant and gentlemanly 
friends, the brieflesss barristers, are a most deserving 
class, and we hardly know that good things could be 
better bestowed elsewhere. Many briefless barristers 
have no care or s3Tnpathy for the work of the Bar, and 
many regard their membership as a stepstone to some- 
thing more congenial They would not mind being 
made judges at once, but they dishke the drudgery of 
the long initiation as working counsel. It is impossible 
not to appreciate their high-minded regret, that, in 
this country, judicial appointments are not bestowed 
irrespectively of these merely professional considera- 
tions. 

Still, briefless barristers mainly consist of those who 
would like briefs well enough, if they could only get 
them. There are those who have never had a chance, 
and those who have had their chance and lost it. In 
the present day it is the most difficult thing in the 
world for a barrister to get a fair chance. A man is 
supposed to bo doing aU that he can if he assiduously 
attends the criminal courts and waits his turn, which 
is supposed to come round in due course, of getting a 
brief for a prosecution. It is, indeed, in the criminal 
courts that most barristers make their first start, if, 
indeed, they succeed in being placed. But it is very 
hard to get up a criminal business ; and, after aU, it is 
rather a dirty kind of business. You have, besides, to 
know people whom you would rather cut, and be civil 
wherfc you would rather snub. We have met extremely 
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intelligent men, who have argued, with much plausi- 
bility, that criminal business is the most important 
business at the Bar ; that it is better, per se, to plead 
for life and liberty than merely for property. But it is 
practically found that there is a frightful sameness in 
criminal business, that greed and passion have always 
the same kind of debasing story to tell, and that you 
can hardly get beyond the range of a certain mono- 
tonous vulgarity of crime. Moreover, a man’s mind 
frequently revolts against the work to which it is put. 
A counsel, for instance, clearly sees that his garrotting 
client deserves to be hanged or flogged ; and it can be 
very little satisfaction to his mind that he has got him 
off his hanging or his flogging. The brieflessness of 
some barristers is, probably, due to their scruples, or 
their disgust. A man of refined culture and a fastidious 
tone of mind finds himself utterly unable to browbeat 
witnesses, or drag himself down to the level of a British 
jury. Sometiip.es the brieflessness is due to a less 
creditable cause. He has to own to himself that he 
is really not up to his work. He may bo able keenly 
to detect a brother counsel’s mi.stakes in the handling 
of a witness, or in the points which he puts to a jury. 
But when ho is himself called upon to address a 
court, he finds that he has to use armour which ho has 
not proved. He finds that he has not got the art of 
public speaking, and the oration which seemed so neat 
ancl satisfactory when ho composed it in Jiis chamber, 
is lame and impotent when he has to bring it out.» He 
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then bitterly regrets that he never joined the ‘ Union ’ 
at his University, and th§tt he always looked with con- 
tempt on the little contemporary clubs for mutual dis- 
cussion. For the want of a mere knack, which might 
have been acquired with ease and pleasure in younger 
days, many an able man subsides into a chamber 
counsel who might have made for himself a great 
public reputation. It is not encouraging to a young 
barrister, in his first essay, if a learned judge, after 
listening for a few minutes, opens the evening paper, 
and composes himself to the latest intelligence. Our 
judges are, of course, beyond the slightest whisper of 
partiality. StiU, it is a great thing to be known to the 
presiding judge personally or by reputation, and it 
greatly affects the reputation in which a counsel is held 
by solicitors, whether he is heard by the court with 
marked deference and attention, or is hardly listened 
to at all. 

A few years ago there was such a. rapid series of 
elevations in the law courts that it has been popularly 
said in the profession that business to the extent of 
thirty. thousand or forty thousand a year has been set 
free in the courts, to be disposed of among men who, 
save for those elevations, would not have had it. It is 
also popularly said that at present there is a great 
dearth of commanding talent on some of the circuits, 
and there was never a better opening for a first-rate 
man than afcthe present time. At the first blush all 
this^ soimds very well for our briefless friend, but, on 
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examination, it is mere mirage. A man of tirst-rato 
powers will certainly succeed, but the man whose 
abilities are merely good has no such pleasing cer- 
tainty. And the man of first-rate powers has to prove 
that he possesses such. No one will give him credit 
for it, and no one will help him to prove it. Ho has, 
perhaps, many years to wait for his opening ; then the 
business will come in at a rush. Ho takes the tide, 
and goes on to fortune ; the fat ears will make amends 
for the lean. ears. To such a man the opening is every- 
thing, but to such a man the opening may very possibly 
never come. There are tales on record — Lord Camp- 
bell has several such in his ' Lives of the Chancellors ' 
— which give us a romance of the forum. The loader, 
for some reason, is absent, and the j'unior counsel 
gloriously wins the cause. A man rises to address the 
jury quite unknown, and leaves the court immortalized. 
A good-natured attorney generously marks some young 
man of promise, and gives him an important brief. 
We may observe that * the last kind of instance is 
becoming almost an impossibility. A solicitor, in a 
case which is at all important, knows that it is perilous 
work to entrust a brief to an unknown genius. With 
characteristic caution he has to rely upon talent that 
is proved, rather than on talent which has to assert 
itself. He has also interests of his own to serve, and 
will not concern himself with the interests of one who 
is fiin outsider to his circle. In cases bivolving pro- 
perty, he is obliged to avail himself of the h%hcst 
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talent which he can command, for his clients will insist 
on this, and it will be to their advantage, and ulti- 
mately to his own, that this should be the case. Other- 
wise, a solicitor will naturally give his business to his 
own friends and connections. 

This brings us to another prevailing cause of brief- 
lessnoss. To a considerable extent legal business is 
becoming a monopoly in the hands of a class. 
Formerly a great social distinction existed between 
barristers and solicitors, but absolutely no such dis- 
tinction now exists. It was thought in the highest 
degree indecorous for a barrister to make advances to 
a solicitor ; it was as bad as a modest maiden making 
advances to a bachelor. The fledgling barristers sat 
in modest awe, palpitating for a proposal. To vary 
the image, the legal Houris wondered to whom the 
Sultan of a solicitor would throw the handkerchief. 
Theoretically, at least, and to a great extent practi- 
cally, this high etiquette is maintained. In the mean- 
time, however, the friends of barristers bring heavy 
pressure to bear upon solicitors in the matter of the 
disposal of their briefs. In the meantime, also, soli- 
citors have reduced their patronage to a special 
system of their own. A legal firm, with a lucrative 
business, sends the son or relative of some leading 
member to the Bar, and is able, in the legitimate 
course of business, even though his abilities are 
mediocre, to 'put a good professional income in his 
way,. One of the most approved methods for a 
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barrister to get into practice is, to marry into the 
family of a solicitor. This kind of arrangement is 
now fully recognised. The lawyer may not be 
able to give his son-in-law a sum of money, but he 
can promise him business to the extent of £500 a 
year ; that is, he pays him in kind — receives him on 
what are called terms of reciprocity. It is not at all 
a bad way for getting on at the Bar to marry a 
solicitor’s daughter. 

But let us see how all this works for our briefless 
friend. He cannot marry the daughter of the only 
influential solicitor he knows, even although ho is to 
be paid for it. He has no legal connection. He has 
simply entered a most honourable and ancient pro- 
fession, relying on his character, culture, and ability. 
At first he is greatly impressed with the owl-like wisdom 
of the wig and gown. There is a pleasing excitement 
and variety in going circuit, in joining a brilliant 
mess, in gathering up the wit and stories of the court. 
He probably sees something of local society, and 
hopes that he will some day distinguish himself in 
the eyes that rain down sweet influence. He, perhaps, 
owns to himself, after a time, that there is a depress- 
ing monotony in that average fifty-pound note which 
going on circuit costs him. Once it was thought a 
great thing to attend sessions by way of making busi- 
ness, but sessions are not now for barristers what they 
onQp were. Once it was held that a barrister might 
get business by affecting to be busy, by having ahluo 
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bag filled with papers, and many books and docu- 
ments to consult : but this is now esteemed a baseless 

' ♦ 

legend. Perhaps he becometh cynical He thinks 
that Buzfiiz (Serjeant) talked ' utter bosh ' in open- 
ing Mrs. Bardell’s case; that Jones, Q.C., did not do 
half as well as he could have done in cross-examining 
that tough witness ; and even that Starling (C. J.) got 
rather muddled in the issue which he left to the jury. 
Perhaps he thinks that its ‘ dogged that docs it,’ and 
elects a Westminster court to which he will regularly 
attend. He beguiles much time by taking portraits, 
profile and full face, of such men as Buzfuz (Serjeant), 
Jones, Q.G, and Starling (C.J.). Finally, he perhaps 
betakes himself to literature, or to some other down- 
ward path that leads to professional perdition. In 
Mr. Burgon’s interesting life of Tytler, the historian, 
we find that, being the son of a well-known judge, he 
had a considerable practice at the Scotch criminal 
Bar, but when the writers found that he was becoming 
known as an author, his practice quite forsook him. 
The late Mr. Justice Talfourd was a successful 
barrister and successful author, and — save the mark — 
a poet. Such a phenomenon is abnormal enough, and 
recalls the black swan, or rather the aloe that blos- 
soms but once in a hundred years. 

We confess that we think our old friends Mr. Brief- 
less and Mr. Dunup have been rather hardly dealt by. 
Every man cught to have a fair chance, and we „Qan- 
not isee that they have had theirs. But we will forget 
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the case of individuals in the larger consideration 
which brieflessness opens up. Two considerations 
occur to us which may be very concisely stated. If 
the Bar degenerates into a class-profession which 
hardly gives independent men a chance, then there is 
a danger that independent men will not go to the Bar, 
and that it will seriously fall off in efficiency and its 
general standard. Secondly, solicitors should consider 
that every man is a debtor to his profession, and 
should not only seek their own ends, but do what 
they can to promote the efficiency of the legal pro- 
fession — an end which they will promote if they give 
unknown men a chance. To the briefless themselves 
there are certainly not wanting topics of consolation. 
They see a great deal of life and character. They 
have abundant space of time for meditation. They 
have the fairest opportunity for exercising that finest 
of virtues, patience. They have generally some means 
of their own — ^liealth, hope, fine tastes, energy, and 
culture. In the season of fruition they will perhaps 
desiderate the period of hope, in the season of op- 
pressive business the period of leisure. Leisure is, 
after all, the main boon and prize of life, and those 
who can use it well, though they may be briefless, 
will not, in the long-run and in the best sense, be un- 
successful. 

The success may come at last, but before the success 
may come, there are some preliminary questions t« be 

9 
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settled. The question of the morality of advocacy 
is one which, to a youn|[? jnan at that decisive turning- 
point of life which consists in choosing a profession, 
is often full of embarrassment. I have known of 
instances in which men who might have had good 
chances at the Bar have held aloof from moral con- 
siderations. It was bad enough that on the legal cab- 
stand they should be at the beck and call of each 
hirer. It was bad enough that the energies of an 
immortal soul should be frittered away on such 
questions as whether a railway company should bo 
liable for the lost goods of a passenger who had not 
duly registered them, or whether Jem Stubbs’s de- 
stroying his wife’s head by knocking it too much about 
with a poker was murder or manslaughter. It may 
be observed that, in the latter case, the verdict will 
probably be manslaughter, and the judge, in all pro- 
bability, will pass a lenient sentence. Our judges 
a})pear to have a truly British respect for property, as 
compared with the person, with life and limb. Mr. 
Trollope is, of course, the great advocate against 
advocacy. It certainly seems intolerable that, when 
a man is plainly on the facts guilty of an atrocious 
murder, and the barrister leans to the belief that, on 
the whole, he would rather hang such a scoundrel 
than leave him unhanged, that the same barrister 
should be obliged to expend all his ability and 
ingenuity m getting him off. Practically a barrister 
haS no choice ; he must take any case that is offer^ to 
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him or he will lose business, although I believe that 
once or twice barristers hava refused briefs in favour 
of criminals whom they abhorred. It is thus that St. 
Augustine writes of the matter : — ‘ And I resolved in 
Thy sight, not tumultuously to tear, but gently to 
withdraw, the service of my tongue from the marts 
of lip-labour ; that the young, no students in Thy 
law, nor in Thy peace, but in lying dotages, and lip 
skirmishes, should no longer buy at my mouth arms 
for their madness. And (very seasonably) it now 
wanted very few days unto the vacation of the 
Vintage, and I resolved to endure them, then in a 
regular way to take my leave, and, having been pur- 
chased by Thee, no more return for sale.' There was 
a higher tone in the Koman forum than there is in 
our own. Cicero would refuse to defend a man of 
whose innocence he was not convinced. The answer 
to such reasoning is that the barrister is one com- 
ponent part of a complex machinery, the object of 
which is to elicit the truth. He does not feel called 
upon, as Cicero felt, to avow his belief in the innocence 
of his client. Indeed, such a course would be depmed 
to be in the worst taste. He is testing the worth of 
other statements ; he is making his own statements ; 
he is suggesting the theory that may probably be the 
right one. He is an active agent in bringing about a 
right decision, and in promoting the cause of justice. 
The*general reasoning in favour of modern advocacy, 
of which this is a specimen, can hardly be asserted to 

• 9—2 
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be other than as a whole irrefragable. Still, I can 
imagine, despite any ameunt of such special pleading, 
that a high-minded barrister will feel some qualms 
when he knows, for instance, that he has been the 
means of crushing and oppressing a poor widow. 
Still, some of the best practice of the Bar consists in 
chamber practice, in equity, and in the common law 
cases, in which astuteness and learning may be care- 
fully exercised. The Bar is the avenue to the Bench, 
and no one has a purer fame or docs his country 
better service than the wise and upright judge. 

Probably, of the entire income made by the practice 
of the law, only about ten per cent, goes to the 
barristers. On the other hand, all the distinctions of 
the profession belong to them. Of the solicitors, there 
is of course a class of whom everyone thinks with 
deserved contempt and dislike. Probably this petti- 
fogging class is both a small and a diminishing one. 
It has been my happiness to know lawyers who have 
been an ornament to their order, and raise one’s 
opinion of human nature. T have known lawyers who 
have made a point of never allowing a case to go into 
court if it can possibly bo helped, who never under- 
take a case of the substantial justice of which they 
are not convinced, and who really make no charge at 
all for a great deal of their correspondence and 
advice. It is satisfactory to know that such men 
have often ihimense practice, and make correspond- 
ingly large incomes. It is delightful to see that there 
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is a real moral progress in the profession, and thus a 
plain, straightforward, simple way of doing business. 
Few men see more of the range and variety of human 
life than solicitors, and it is happy for them if they 
can pass through their perilous ordeal with a sound 
heart and an untainted mind. 

There is no profession for which a man can have a 
heartier liking than for the medical profession. For 
while it may be said in the rough that the law feeds 
and battens upon the vices and passions of humanity, 
the medical profession pursues a god-like, benebcent 
mission in administering to our diseases and unhappi- 
ness. We may now and then hear of a medical man 
who evidently makes lucre his chief object, and acts 
severely towards the poor, but as a rule the medical 
man constantly relinquishes his just and hardly-earned 
gains, and in many a household is an angel of help 
and consolation. It is a matter of regret that 
medicine is not a profession in which a man has a 
clear field and no favour. The man who wishes to 
be a consulting physician must wait long and spend 
much money, and drive about in a carriage to enable 
him to keep one. It is to be hoped that medical 
education and medical degrees will be put upon a 
better footing than has for some time been the case. 
It is lamentable to think of the young men who by 
a process of cram can pass their examinations and 
fortl^with obtain a license to kill, slay, «tnd destroy. 
At the same time it is satisfactory to know that* the 
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profession abounds with able and deserving raen, and 
that they contrive to do^ well in the long-run* They 
do not make fortunes, but they get good incomes. 
Even the poorest man can struggle to the front. He 
walks the hospital to some purpose, becomes house 
surgeon ; perhaps ho is only an apothecary, but collects 
a connection and sinks the shop; perhaps he is 
assistant to a practitioner, obtains some public appoint- 
ment, and gets into general practice. Perhaps there 
are as really good men in the provinces or in the 
East-end of London as among the famous or titled 
physicians of the West-end. Of all the professions 
that a man can practise, sotting aside the ministerial — 
which may be considered the most important, but in 
which we can rarely trace visible results — there is 
none more glorious or elevating than the medical pro- 
fession. 

The scholastic profession alone could enter very 
closely into the comparison. This is a great and 
noble profession, which will probably receive a far 
larger development than it has hitherto attained. We 
are now only commencing a broad national education. 
The time will come when with the common schools, 
and the public schools, and the colleges,'education will 
be extended and cheapened at the Universities and 
throughout the country. By-and-by we shall have a 
vast army of a hundred thousand schoolmasters for 
our State schools. At present our national schools 
areSBxceedingly good ; our public schools exceedingly 
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good ; but the intermediate schools have been good, 
bad, and indifferent, without any means of testing 
their real efficiency. Muc^t improvement has. been 
effected, but we may look forward to an organized, 
scientific system of education which may carry on our 
land at an accelerated progress to the van of the 
nations. 

Every kind of education, scientific, technical, lin- 
guistic, as well as the old lines, will be more and more 
developed, as it is understood that we must add the 
German Geist to our British stock. To teach fitly is 
as rare a gift as any endowment of eloquence or art. 
The scholastic profession will rise everywhere in social 
esteem and importance. Even now the average head- 
master of a great public school is at least as important 
as an average bishop. The responsibility of forming 
the character and foreshadowing the history of those 
committed to one’s care is exceedingly great, and the 
honour should be correspondingly great. 

The scholastic profession is now a regular business, 
of which the clergy have the largest part. The class 
lists at the Universities, especially perhaps at Cam- 
bridge, furnish the criterion by which the public 
mainly judge of the capacity of masters. Such a 
criterion, however, simply shows the capacity of a man 
for imbibing knowledge, and is not in itself a proof 
of his capacity to impart it. A good degree enables a 
man at once to obtain a lucrative mastership, and, as 
he gains experience, he goes on to the greater prizes of 
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the profession. A good degree has thus a large 
monetary value. A senior wrangler or a senior classic 
ought to make his place on the list worth some ten 
thousand pounds to him, and a place only a little 
below his would have a not much inferior value. A 
good schoolmaster will show that he is fit not only to 
instruct, but to educate, to develop the character as 
well as the intellect of boys, treading in the steps of 
an Arnold or a Bradley. 

Wo come now to tlio Government appointments 
that are obtained by competitive examinations. The 
first example of these was the Indian Civil Service, and 
this service still offers the chief prizes in this direc- 
tion. There is nowhere in the Empire a nobler career 
open to a man, a career where the possibilities are so 
splendid as in India. To a m(in of good character and 
temperate habits, living in India is cheap and not un- 
wholesome. The examination for the Civil Service is 
exceedingly broad and fair, one of great compass and 
variety. A man may make almost any intellectual 
pursuit, almost any scrap of knowledge, available for 
this examination. If he has not had the advantage 
of a University education and good honours in classics 
and mathematics, still if he thoroughly understands 
the language, literature, and history of his country, and 
other intellectual pursuits, his chance is good. 

In 1870 a ^,wide revolution was effected in every 
depaJtment of the Civil Service of the Crown. The 
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nomination system was almost entirely swept away, 
and the system of competitive examinations was 
substituted. The Order of Council issued at Balmoral 
threw open the whole vast civil patronage of England, 
and added a very sensible proviso that every appoint- 
ment should be ^probationary for six months, and 
liable to be cancelled through any unfitness of the 
person appointed. This order will probably lend a 
vast impetus to the educational progress of the country, 
and is indeed the proper appendix to our recent legis- 
lation on education. Perhaps an exaggerated value 
has been popularly assigned to ( rovernnient apjpoint- 
ments, and when they are open instead of close there 
may not be such a lively appreciation of them. The 
service of the Government is hardly so profitable as 
the service of the people. At the commencement and 
the end of a career a man perhaps obtains a distinct 
advantage, but a man in the full flush of energy and 
work has hardly sufficiently free expansion for his 
powers, and has lost the chances which active life 
affords him. 

In any review of the professions, the army and navy 
should be considered, and the dangers and exigencies 
of the country will doubtless give an increased impor- 
tance to the two arms of the service. It is a regret- 
table circumstance that neither in the army nor in the 
navy can a man very easily subsist upon his pay. 
The ppsition of the poor officer is in much analogous 
to that » of the poor curate. He may see a youn|fer 
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man promoted over his head when all the merit is on 
his own side. It may be reasonably expected that 
before long every effort will be made to render the two 
arms more popular throughout the country, and to 
give them the substantial rewards they merit. The 
worth of the new arrangements has yet to be tested. 

It would be interesting to make a survey of the 
various j)ursuits of trade and commerce, and it may 
be observed generally that of those which deal with 
the luxuries of society, the work of the artist and 
architect and author, while in some cases they give 
gain and name, in many others they afford only a 
scanty and precarious subsistence. The businesses 
that deal with the actual wants of society, the eating 
and drinking and clothing, the home, and travel, while 
they often yield enormous profits, are also more 
equable and permanent in their returns. There is 
sometimes a great deal of foolish pride generated in a 
comparison of professions and trades, which fosters 
the conventionality, the exclusiveness, the feelings of 
caste and class. There is much in this that is ignoble, 
that is narrow and narrowing ; something too that is 
inhuman and un-Christian. As Christians we have all 
innumerable points of contact and sjmpathy; the 
points in which men differ are as nothing to the points 
in which they agree. It makes very little difference 
what parts in life we are called upon to play, but it 
makes all Jlie difference whether we act them well, 
simply, and nobly. To use an old similitude, it is not 
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asked in any dramatic performance who played the 
king, or who the hero or the peasant ; the only ques- 
tion is whether the character is played well or not. 
The noblest kind of fame is open to the lowliest ; to 
quote the solemn music of Lycidas — 

^ Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glittering foil 

Set off to the world ; nor in broad rumour lies, 

But lives and grows aloft in those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all- judging Jove. 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed.’ 

Of course there is a very large class of people who 
have no call to enter a profession. To use* a current 
expression, a man says that ‘he has had a father 
before him.’ The existence of such a class is a great 
element in the strength and ornament of a State. 
There is a great deal of work to be done in a country 
for which only in a very limited way there is any dis- 
tinct class of workmen. For instance, in statesman- 
ship, that is of necessity a very limited class that can 
afford to follow politics as a profession. Our states- 
men must be mainly recruited from a class who are 
quite independent of its possible rewards. Again, take 
literature. We have a large class of literary men who 
find literature as regular, though hardly as gainful, a 
calling as any other. In journalism it is absolutely 
necessary that there should be such a class. It fomis 
nov; a distinct profession, to which the Jbest men give 
their best energies. If the case were otherwise, our 
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newspapers would not lead the entire newspaper press 
of the world. But literature, pure and simple, ought 
not to be considered a profession, and it must be a 
matter of regret that it is often so spoken of. Every 
man who has original ideas of his own, or a valuable 
experience of his own, is free of the company of 
authors, and can make his entry into their ranks. It 
is for the good of national literature that men should 
enter the ranks of literature who are not obliged to 
earn bread for the day that is passing over them, and 
who have the leisure and means that will enable 
them to think out thoroughly their ideas ; and if 
necessary; observe the Horatian rule of keeping their 
compositions for years, and cahnly endure the neglect 
of the public in the faith that time will give them the 
recognition they deserve. So Bacon dedicated his 
works to Prince Posterity, and Swift inscribed one of 
his books to the generation after the next. The exist- 
ence of an independent and cultured class, who, 
liberated from the ordinary incentives to exertion, are 
able to devote themselves to the investigation of any 
kind of truth, is an immense gain to a nation and a 
nation’s literature. Similarly in regard to works of 
philanthropy. Christian men, beyond the ordinary 
consecration of all their work to God, generally strive 
in some direct way to serve in some special work, such 
as the visitation of the poor or the instruction of the 
ignorant. StUl the great work of philanthropy, in its 
complex organization, might languish if it were left to 
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the surplus energies of hard-working men. Hero 
again, the immense importance of a leisurely and edu- 
’ cated class is seen. Such a class ought to stand in 
the van of society. In politics it should stand in 
advance of professed politicians as emancipated from 
temptations, liberated from the swaying power of 
many conflicting interests. In society it should be a 
great motive power, in mitigating the effect of mere 
vulgar wealth, in giving a due pre-eminence to mind 
and character. 

A very fine example of this class may be found in 
the late Edward Denison, who made great sacrifices, 
and devoted himself solely to the improvement and 
elevation of the working-classes. There are living 
men who might be similarly mentioned, but we must 
remember that it is not lawful to sacrifice to heroes 
before sunset. Yet such men as Mr. Peabody and 
Lord Shaftesbury may be named as among the most 
conspicuous instances. The Memoir of Mr. Denison 
was at first privately printed, like those of Lords 
Kingsdown, Broughton, and Chichester, but has since 
been published. Writing before the publication, wo 
fell back on a paper in the Satnrdwy Review, to help 
us without illustration of the philanthropic life. It is 
written in the best style of that variously-hucd 
periodical : — 

‘ Born at Salisbury in 1840, he was son of the then 
Bishgp of that diocese, and nephew of tl¥5 Speaker of 
the House of Commons. Educated at Eton and Christ 
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Church, ho was prevented from achieving equal Uni- 
versity distinctions to those of his father and three 
uncles by ill-health resulting from over-training for the 
boat-races of his schooldays. This ill-health clave to 
him more or less throughout the rest of his career, as- 
may bo surmised from the fact that he wrote many of 
his letters from Madeira, Italy, the South of France, 
Bouniomonth, and other places visited in quest of 
stronger lungs and constitution. But everywhere the 
bent of his mind was towards a study of the condition 
and habits of the poor, and from 1862 to 1870, when 
he died, tho work of his life .seems to have been theo- 
retical and experimental devotion to the amelioration, 
on sound principles, of the classes which come within 
the range of the Poor-laws. With this end in view he 
wont to Stepney to cope personally with the great East- 
end distress, taking up his quarters for the best part 
of a year at Philpot Street, Mile End Road, and build- 
ing and endowing a school there for the teaching of 
ragged children, while he himself lectured to working- 
class adults. He offered himself in 1868 for the 
borough of Newark, and, having been elected after a 
contest in which he distinguished himself by the 
candour and independence of his hustings speeches, 
sat as its member for a brief year, and drew the atten- 
tion of thoughtful minds within and without the 
House by an able maiden speech on Mr. Corrance’s 
motion relative to Pauperism (May 10, 1869). But the 
lalxfUrs of tho session precipitated his removal finm a 
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field of usefulness in which he made social questions 
his speciality. He had to leave England once more in 
quest of health, and after a visit to Guernsey, and the 
relinquishment of a projected visit to the United 
States, each planned with an eye to the absorbing 
purpose of his life, he finally repaired to Melbourne in 
a sailing ship, where, as the voyage had injured his 
health instead of improving it, he died (January 26, 
1870) within a fortnight after landing. 

' A mere . summary, however, cannot do justice to 
such a man’s life and acts, much less to the animating 
principle of them, and to the carefully ripened and 
well-stored mind which avoided the visionary and 
grasped the practical in all that it attempted. The 
letters themselves must be studied for an insight into 
that mind and the work it did. Though here and 
there a fear is expressed lest it might be thought so, 
there was nothing narrow or timid, certainly nothing 
indicative of worship of expediency, in the character 
of Edward Denison’s mind. \¥ell-trained and taught, 
it shrank from violent changes and hasty choices. He 
held aloof, with instinctive caution, from divers schemes 
and associations as to which he was not satisfied about 
the wisdom of the promoters. “ I am ready,” he writes 
in one place, “ to dig in the vineyard, but I don’t feel 
bound to imitate every vagary of my fellow-labourers.” 
And one can understand why such a man, when soli- 
cited to join the Church Union, declined «n the ground 
that “ he already belonged to the best possible lAiion 
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— that Body which is tho blessed Company of all 
faithful people.” Whether in religion, or politics, or 
social science, he looked wistfully for the practical 
element, and where he suspected a lack of this he 
hung aloof, and risked the charge of lukewarmness 
rather than go blindfold with a clique putting undue 
trust in legislation for moral improvement, or commit 
himself to the dogmas of extreme partisans. Yet 
there was nothing halting in his rule of life. ‘‘ Real 
life,” he writes, “ is not dinner-parties or small talk, nor 
even croquet and dancing.” Literature and study were 
with him means to an end ; they were tho cultivation 
of his gifts with a view to enhancing his capacity to 
benefit his follow-creatures. And so, in the course of 
elementary Bible teaching which he gave single-handed 
to a roomful of dock-labourers at the East-end, and in 
which ho used illustrations from human nature, natural 
religion, and secular history, we cannot doubt that his 
reading reproduced itself with good effect. ‘‘If John 
Baptist had stood up in a half-empty synagogue, and 
had said, ‘ I wish tho publicans and harlots would 
come here, because then I would teach them to repent,’ 
how many would ho have been likely to baptize ? And 
if Christ had limited Ilis teaching in the same way, 
what chance would there have been, think you, of 
founding Christianity ?” But, having made the proffer, 
he did not fret about its acceptance or non-acceptance. 
“ No man ipay deliver his brother ; he can but throw 
himP a plank.” Meanwhile his personal self-abnegation 
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stands out undesignedly on the face of his letters. If 
he dilates, in January, on the delights of skating, it 
leads him to remark that he would give up the plea- 
sures of frost a thousand times rather than enjoy them 
poisoned by the misery of so many of our brethren.” 
I have come to this,” he writes in the September of 
1867, that a walk along Piccadilly is a most exhila- 
rating treat. I don’t enjoy it above once in ten days, 
but therefore with double zest.” 

‘ So minded, Edward Denison could not but carry 
out heartily that which his hand found to do. Con- 
vinced that the bad condition of the j^opulation at the 
East-end was due chiefly to '' the total absence of resi- 
dents of a better class, and to the dead level of labour,” 
convinced, too, that the mere presence of a gentleman 
known to be on the alert to keep local authorities uj) 
to their work is inestimable,” he took up his quiirters 
in a district the precise locality of which one of his 
letters describes with a humorous topographical accu- 
racy, and which was simply the antipodes of fashion- 
able or even busy London. There he set himself to 
wrestle with pauperism by setting his face against 
bread and meat and money doles, and by combining 
with others to deal radically with a few cases of aggra- 
vated distress ; whilst he coped with irreligion and 
indifference by throwing himself into the work of a 
lay evangelist, and becoming the animating spirit of a 
working men’s club of the better sort, afld an active, 
hopeful teacher of boys and adults as occasion required. 

10 
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Clearly convinced from the first that indiscriminate 
charity is mischievous, and that giving money only 
undoes the work of the new Poor-law, he read, and 
thought, and trav('lled, whenever he did travel, with 
an eye to make assurance doubly sure. 

‘ In an early letter he justifies lamentation over those 
who (lie with their part unfinished, and the first portion 
of their career broken ofi*, as it were, with a ragged 
edge. A curious anticipation of his own cutting short ! 
We may deem that, in the eye of Providence, the hour 
was not ripe ; or such intensity of purpose, with so holy 
an end in view, would surely have been allowed to 
achieve, in a lengthened term of usefulness, the solu- 
tion of the great problem of these latter days. That 
the end is not yet must be the secret of so sharp and 
premature a removal.’ 

It must bo allowed that the choice of a profession is 
one of the most important turning-points in life. If a 
man determines not to enter a profession, such a deter- 
mination is probably a more decisive turning-point than 
any other. The best practical advice, perhaps, is that 
the bias and tendency of a boy should be understood, 
and the object in life early defined, to which he can 
work up. Nothing is more to be deprecated than 
the aimless, desultory Avay in which so many young 
men are unfortunately brought up ; and nothing gives 
the character so much strength and energy as a definite 
object. Thatris a time of very great perplexity to 
young men when their path in life is obscure, and they 
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doubt whither they shall turn. The way is often indi- 
cated to them by their self-knowledge, their knowledge 
of their own ability or inability, and by tho openings 
which Providence seems to indicate to them. Well for 
them if they can realize the words of tho sacred poet 
in choosing their path in life — words which they will, 
perhaps, often repeat while making their toilsome 
march through the careful years : 

* Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom 

Lead Thou me on. 

The night is dark, and I am far from home ; 

Lead Thou me on. 

Guide Thou my steps ; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene ; one step enough for me. 

* I was not always thus, nor prayed that Thou 

Shouldst lead me on. 

I loved to see and choose my path, but now 
Lead Thou me on. 

I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears. 

Pride ruled my will ; remember not past years. 

‘ So long Thy love has spared me, sure it will 
Still lead me on, 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night be gone. 

And with the morn those angel faces smile 
That I have loved long since, and lost awhile.’ 


10—2 
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CHAPTER YJ. 

TAKING HOLY ORDERS. 

When some men speak of ‘ taking a living/ Mrs. 
Glasse’s suggestion about cooking a bare — that we 
should first catch it — may probably occur to the 
clerical reader. How to catch the living is, indeed, 
the anxious problem of the curate-mind. That mind 
is fully convinced that ‘promotion docs not come 
cither from the east or from the west.’* The common 
notion of preferment is that of Sydney Smith, that it 
is all a lottery ; where you may draw a prize, or, 
much more probably, a blank. But ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment is not, as a matter of fact, a mere system of 
haphazard. Things work very much hero as else- 
where — in a groove. It is not an uncommon thing to 
meet with a man who has refused a dozen or half a* 
dozen livings. It is not an uncommon thing, citlier, 
to meet with a curate who has never known the 
pleasant excitement of such a proposition. That 

• A text once taken by a clergyman whem preaching before 
Lord North, then Premier. 
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depends upon whether you are on the groove or off the 
groove, whether you are really on the line or have 
been shunted to some siding. However, when the 
living is really obtained, and the much-deserving 
ecclesiastic is admitted into the comfortable circle of 
those who obtain the temporalities of the Church, he 
becomes a person of enlarged social importance, and 
as such is liable to be subjected to a microscopical 
investigation by the philosophical sociologist, whose 
kind has been so largely developed of recent date. 

A few preliminary words may, however, be said on 
the subject of getting a living. Livings are generally 
disposed of on so regular a system that only an in- 
considerable proportion come under the definition of 
blanks or prizes. The family-living goes to some 
member of the family. The College-living goes to 
some FeUow of the College. The Chapter-living goes 
to some member of the Chapter or his nominee. It 
may so happen that the younger son may rebel 
again-st the ecclesiastical arrangement; or that the 
Follows are all so cosy and comfortable that they do 
not care to move ; or that the living in question may 
bo beneath the serious attention of cathedral digni- 
taries, and thus even the benefices may wander — 
heaven-directed — to some poor parson. It is to be 
said, to the great credit of the bishops, that their 
patronage is generally administered on fair and in- 
telligible principles. Some may favour the High 
Church, some the Low Church, and of one or two it 
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is said that, with rigid impartiality, they bestow their 
patronage alternately. But it is commonly asserted 
in clerical circles that the man who has no interest 
in the Church does best to settle himself down quietly 
to some curacy for a great number of years, at the 
end of which his bishop may probably do something 
for him, or, at all events, if the bishop does not, no- 
body else will. The curate who clings doggedly to 
his curacy for a great number of years is a great pet 
with bishops, but we are not at all certain that it 
might not have been better for the curate, and better 
for his people, that they should have had more 
change. Wesley’s two-year system, now enlarged to 
three years, though an exaggeration, is an important 
and useful regulation. When the living comes the 
success is often a source of congratulation and enjoy- 
ment. The curate reads with raptures a letter from 
his bishop, offering him the living of Marsh-cum- 
Bogland, with every expression of personal confidence 
and esteem. But when it is discovered that Marsh- 
cum-Bogland is worth sixty-five pounds a year, and 
has no house, the ardour of gratitude insensibly cools. 
It is, nevertheless, very remarkable how even very 
small livings are eagerly sought for by dozens who 
have some modest patrimony of their own. We ob- 
served that when a patron of a small living lately 
advertised for an incumbent, he had hundreds of 
answejs. When a Chancellor’s living becomes vacant, 
there are generally hundreds of applications, and^is 
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secretary of presentations must always be involved in 
voluminous correspondence. Some Chancellors de- 
light in the exercise of patronage, while others con- 
sider it the greatest of bores. But we imagine that 
the experience of most Keepers of the Great Seal 
would show that they are not allowed to exercise it 
unmolested. Lord Eldon, wc know, was greatly im- 
portuned by Queen Charlotte in the disposition of his 
patronage, and such royal influence is by no means 
out of date at the present time. Of course, political 
considerations frequently determine Church patronage ; 
and, in the absence of any definite principles of pro- 
motion by desert, this system acts nearly as well as 
any other could. The Minister himself^ — Lord Palmer- 
ston was a case in point — is sometimes so hampered 
by party considerations, that he is unable to attend to 
his personal predilections. If a lord-lieutenant or a 
county member reports that it is absolutely necessary 
for his party in a certain part of the country that 
some vacaiKiy should be filled up in a particular 
manner, the Minister has to give way. We remember 
the case of a distinguished Oxford divine, who brought 
a AVhig Chancellor a very vehement demtod from the 
lord-lieutenant of a county that he should be pre- 
ferred to a vacant benefice. The Chancellor came in 
his robes of office from the bench to his private room 
to see the applicant. He swore like a cabman when 
he read the letter, and gave the trembling clergyman 
the living with curses which an Ernulphus might envy. 
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We know a man with a very important position 
quite unable to trace how the iinl^nown path of pre- 
ferment opened up to him. One of our ablest bishops 
on the bench came to his position by mere accident. 
An important position, which generally led to a mitre, 
became vacant. It was offered to an aged clergyman, 
who said he was too old to accept it, but advised the 
Premier to go to an obscure church in the neighbour- 
hood, where he might hear a really able man. This 
clergyman subsequently obtained the great prefer- 
ment, which led afterwards, in due course, to a 
bishopric. We have known of instances in Avhich the 
patron after service has stepped into the vestry and 
offered preferment to the officiating clergyman. Wo 
trust that the mention of this circumstance will in- 
spire patrons and preachers with a noble emulation. 
These anecdotes, however, are by no means of a uni- 
formly pleasing type. A very worthy clergyman of 
my acquaintance, in bad health and Avitli scanty means, 
received a communication one day from a Prime 
Minister to the effect that a very valuable living in 
the balmy Devonshire climate had been bestowed 
upon him. He was full of haj)piness ; the preferment 
which ho had been led to expect was come at last, 
and for him meant health, case, and competence. A 
few weeks afterwards he received another letter from 
the Premier saying it was all a mistake, and that this 
living twas bestowed elsewhere. It is 4iardly too 
much to say that the shock of the disappointment 
caused his death. 
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We will suppose that a patron has chosen his man. 
The proper thing for the patron to do is to have the 
deeds drawn up by his own solicitor, send an invita- 
tion to his clerical friend, and crown the evening by a 
pleasant surprise. This kind of ecclesiastical etiquette 
is highly appreciated in clerical circles. The expenses 
of induction to Church preferment are very great, 
and not unfrequcntly absorb the first year’s income. 
It was mentioned a few years ago at a public meeting 
in Cambridge, that the Bishop of Worcester, in ap- 
pointing two clergymen to livings, sent each of them 
a fifty-pound note towards the expenses. Then the 
clergyman informs the bishop’s secretary of his nomi- 
nation, with a view to institution. In some dioceses, 
the clergyman is called upon to submit to an examina- 
tion. This is a word of horror to the bucolic parson, 
whose mind has been greatly running into turnips. 
It is, indeed, rather severe to require a grey-haired 
man, who has long ceased to fret himself about the 
Articles, to submit to an examination by a young 
man who is comparatively fresh from the cram of a 
University. The examination, however, is now be- 
coming a great rarity, and ought to be prized accord- 
ingly by the examinee. On an appointed day, the 
promoted clergyman has to attend at the bishop’s 
palace to receive institution.* The palace may bo 

* Tho Bishop of Lichfield, or one of his coadjutors, inducts 
tlj5 new incumbent into bis parish church in the presence of the 
congregation— an example deserving general imitation. 
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near at hand, or he may have to traverse a consider- 
able section of the map of England before he gets 
there. Hospitality is an episcopal virtue, and the 
travelling ecclesiastic may confidently rely on a sub- 
stantial lunch. Still, there are variations in hos- 
pitality. Some bishops are charming hosts, and an 
early lunch with such a one is a thing to be remem- 
bered. One or two of them do not ' show ' at the 
lunch, and, to some minds, thus fail in the chief 
requisite of a genuine hospitality. Then a variety of 
oaths is taken. Inter alia, the incumbent swears 
that he will do his ‘ utmost endeavour to disclose and 
make known to Her Majesty, her heirs, and successors, 
all treasons and traitorous conspiracies that may be 
formed against her or them.' When these objurga- 
tions are complete, a mystic ceremony is transacted. 
A parchment is produced, with a huge seal attached ; 
the clergyman kneels on a stool, holding the seal in 
his hand, while the bishop reads aloud the legal 
document which gives institution. The business of 
the day is over, with the important exception of the 
payment of fees in the muniment room. Two other 
ceremonies are requisite before things are complete. 
The incumbent, when inducted into the living, is left 
alone in the church to toll the bell, and has to read 
aloud the Articles in the church, and declare his 
unfeigned consent to them. The incoming incumbent 
receives the income of the benefice from th^ very day 
of the decease, or cession, of his predecessor ; except?- 
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ing the statutable stipend of the curate, or the clergy- 
man who has officiated at the instance of the church- 
warden, during the interregnum. He has, probably, 
also to receive a sum of money, cither large or small, 
from the estate of his predecessor, on the score of 
dilapidations. 

The social position to be occupied by a man who 
has just taken a living is important and peculiar. He 
is coining to a place where, in all human probability, 
he will spend the remainder of his days, where his 
sayings find doings will be carefully scrutinized, and 
where his earliest ])roccedings will go forth to make 
or mar the happiness and usefulness of his career. 
He will have to secure the good opinion of the gentry, 
who will come up from jilaces far and wide to call 
upon him; of the poor cottagers, who will eagerly 
expect his visits and his help ; and of the watchful, 
jealous tradesmen, who will gossip about his expendi- 
ture, and be critical about his sermons. To this last 
class a slight is worse than heresy, and impecimiosity 
is a deadly sin. Still, a great deal of generous allow- 
ance and consideration will be shown him, which he 
will do well to conciliate and preserve. Such a man 
has a liielong work to do for God, and he has need of 
the qualities which will wear well. In a large town a 
popular i)rcacher may fill a church ; but in the country, 
preaching is altogether subordinate to practice. 
Whatever ‘else ho may be, he must be just, truthful, 
courteous, and modest. A well-managed j^arish will 
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be dependent on a well-ordered household. When a 
man has once thoroughly conciliated the esteem of 
his parishioners, it is wonderful what he may venture 
to say and do among them ; hardly a censorious voice 
will be heard, so long as it is felt that he is thoroughly 
in earnest, and omits no duty. It is by such clergy- 
men, thoroughly in earnest, and shirking no duty, 
that the great work of education, charity, religion, 
and civilization, is mainly carried on throughout the 
country. They ordinarily live remote, obscure, and 
noiseless lives, without the power or the will to attract 
any large measure of public attention to themselves ; 
but none the less they do a great work, by gentle 
teaching and eloquent example, reclaiming many a 
moral wilderness, so that it ‘ blossoms as the rose.' 

We add a clerical letter, written, or siq)posod to bo 
written, by a clergyman long in orders to a young man 
at College, who is deliberating whether he shall enter 
the Church : 

‘ My dear Friend, 

'I thank you for your kind and affectionate 
letter. I see that in your case the time has amved, as 
to all of us, of taking some great resolve and acting 
upon it. You ask mo, as a faithful counsellor, to give 
you my advice about taking holy orders, to decide as I 
would decide myself, were I in your place. I would 
not shrink from undertaking much troubleaome respon- 
sibility in order to serve you, but there are some things 
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whicli it is impossible for one man to depute to icpother. 
I cannot even advise you. I can only lay be%*e you 
certain facts which may assist you in C(tming :^| a 
conclusion — that is to say, you may have, honestly 
enough, my own experience, and I hope it may be of 
use to you. 

‘ At the same time, do not let this experience of 
mine weigh with you too far. It may seem to you 
sombre, perhaps unduly sombife, and that a per contra 
remains to bo stated. This I am very far from denying, 
I am one of those whom the world calls disappointed 
men ; but at the same time I do not see how I could 
have been able to avoid those disappointments. I am 
a shunted man. A hapless parliamentary train is 
shunted on to a side cutting that the express, fast and 
splendid, may dash forward. I was a passenger in the 
parliamentary. I was shunted to the side cutting. 
The likeness would be more accurate if you could 
suppose the parliamentary was permanently brought 
to a stand, that train after train, casting upon it a 
pitying glance, hurried forwards triumphantly to a 
prosperous journey’s end. If I had entered the Army 
I might have had a chance of being immortalized by 
Mr. Kinglake. If I had joined the Bar, I might have 
done as well as those of my contemporaries who have 
succeeded remarkably well. If I had pushed my 
way in politics and literature, I might have attained 
to some amount of income and some amount of dis- 
tinction. But I took orders. I came down to the 
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north^of England, among a large and ignorant popu- 
lation# I am afraid I was not best suited to them. I 
could only handle a delicate penknife, whereas they 
required a second .Whitefield, who could wield a theo- 
logical battle-a:i^. Still, what work there was to bo 
done, I honestly tried to do. I am afraid that my 
preaching, then and still, was, to a high degree, inope- 
rative. 'pliysiqvbe is poor and my voice thin. I am 
a slave to my manuscript, and, in writing my manu- 
script, I am a slave to my education. I have not that 
practical ability which would enable me to become 
everything that I ought to my lowly congregation. I 
constantly find myself adopting lines of thought and 
falling into modes of expression unsuited to my people. 
I consider this, an error of a very grave kind ; and, 
please God, I will yet work myself free from it. Still, 
I have done or striven to do all that I could, and much 
that was originally against the grain. I attend my 
schools regularly ; I visit my sick assiduously. Mine 
is not a model parish, and I have no showy, magnificent 
results ; but when I go among the sick, the poverty- 
stricken, and the aged, I find, with a secret joy which 
I would not exchange for a mitre, that my instructions 
and consolations have not been ineffectual, 

‘ The population of my first parish was about sixteen 
thousand souls. The press of work was enormous, and 
it was work which an earnest man might multiply in- 
definitely, even to a destroying extent. First of all the 
lighter accomplishments of life fled, my music anS my 

11 
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love of sketching scenery. Secondly, my correspond- 
ence with lettered and influential friends ceased, friends 
by whose means I might have hoped to have gained 
some elevation in the world. Thirdly, 1 was obliged 
to terminate my historical and general studies ; I 
strove hard to retain them, giving up the scanty hours 
which after severe labour Avould fittingly have been 
devoted to relaxation. I finally sacrificed even those, 
confining myself strictly to the literature of my pro- 
fession. I think I was mistaken in this, and of late 
years I have endeavoured to retrace my steps. All 
phases of that ac^tivc thought which characterizes our 
modern days ought to be familiar to that servant of 
God who desires fully to do his Master’s work in his 
generation. For some time I let this go, for the less 
important of important things must at times be sacri- 
ficed. Consider, my friend, that my tired thin hand 
had to write every word of the two sermons which I 
prepared weekly for my i3eo2)lo. You may well believe 
that in such a population a large amount of active 
visitation was required; however, there were schools 
and other 2 )arish machinery to be diligently worked. 
I wondered at the days in which I found time hang 
heavy on my hands, and at those who repeat such 
language. Were the days thirty hours long, and our 
faculties could cope with such an extension, it would 
be little enough for the work which the hand can find 
to do. After, serving as an obscure and hard-working 
curate for a number of years, the largest and poorest 
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part of the parish was marked off as a separate district 
under Sir Kobert Peel’s Act. The bishop himself 
offered me the appointment, which I at once accepted. 
In a worldly point of view I perhaps scarcely did well 
to do so. Service was at first celebrated in a licensed 
schoolroom, and it was with infinite difficulty that a 
church was finally built. Since then a parsonage- 
house has been erected. If my narrative is not an 
encouraging one, multitudes of my brethren would 
furnish you with one still less so. Multitudes do not 
attain even the scanty preferment which 1 have ob- 
tained, for I assure you that my net income is a hundred 
and sixty pounds a year, 

' Perhaps with the hopes natural to a young man 
just about to enter a great profession, you indulge 
yourself in a very different picture. Some West-end 
church rises perchance before 5 ^our view, with much 
architectural beauty, with an eminently pleasing ritual, 
and thronged with cultured, intelligent, and aj)proving 
listeners. Perhaj^s you will wed a pretty, clever, and 
well-dowered wife ; perhaps some lordly pewholder will 
give you a living. Wo have all heard of such (?ases. 
It may probably be yours. Still more probably it may 
not. If such a lot would really be the best for you, I 
wish it for you with aU my soul. But such a position 
is perhaps not the most useful in the Church, nor yet 
the most useful to a man’s own self. I am clear that 
no njan has a right to enter the ministry^ reckoning on 
such. You must consider that you are launchii^g on 

1]— 2 
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a wide sea, and sailing under sealed orders. Those 
orders, which are to settle your destination, are at the 
time of sailing quite unknown to you. You must 
enter your profession ready to do your work wherever 
your work is found for you. 

‘ Now, my dear friend, are you prepared for all this ? 
Chiefly, in the language of our Prayer-book, do you 
trust that you are moved by the Holy Spirit to under- 
take this ministry ? I do not mean by this to ask you 
whether you think you have any afflatus or special 
mission or supernatural call. This grave question is 
not to be settled by any mere emotionalism. If you 
have prepared yourself for hard work and possible 
sacrifice ; if you feel that your education and past life 
may most fittingly be subordinated to this purpose ; if 
the hand of Providence and the course of events guide 
you to this path ; if you deliberately think that in this 
way your life may be most happily and beneficially 
spent ; if you have made this a matter of earnest 
prayer to God, and confided it in humble faith to 
Him ; if, in proportion as you incline to the affirma- 
tive, you find your mind calm, settled, and resolved, 
and so far as you decline, restless and dissatisfied; 
then in my judgment, the judgment of a weak, erring 
man howbeit, your path to the ministry seems clear, 
and I pray God to guide you into it, and to bless you 
in it. 

‘ I could add much more in the way of setting bpfore 
you ‘the drawbacks and discomforts which attend a 
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curate’s life. But not willingly would I disparage that 
blessed and sacred service in which I am engaged. 
Bather let me remind myself that there are some 
favourable points which I ought lastly to set before 
you. Remember that your ministerial work tends 
immediately and directly to your own good. The 
sermons you address to others you preach first of all 
to your own self. The warnings and consolations you 
address to others are, chief of all, warnings and conso- 
lations to yourself. You may pretty well choose your 
own times and occasions for working, and are in some 
measure released from the ordinary shackles that bind 
ordinary men. Your studies are those which in the 
highest degree benefit and interest the intellect and 
the spirit. Neither should I omit to mention the posi. 
tive worldly advantages which accrue to you; you 
have an income assured to you — small indeed, but not 
smaller than is gained by the commencing barrister 
and physician. You have a status in society which, if 
not valued by the Mammon-hunters, is yet recognised 
and honoured by the better portion of the community. 
If the income is narrow, it is quite possible and quite 
allowable that you should add to it by pupils or litera- 
ture. If a Paul worked with his hands to give himself 
a subsistence, assuredly you may resort to similaf avo- 
cations in order that you may provide things honest, 
and be able to give to him that needeth. But in the 
hands of an earnest man literature and education 
ceafee to be secular. 
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'Adieu, my friend, and in the best sense of the 
word it is indeed d Bieu, I do indeed commend you 
to Him. May He guide and direct you ! I have 
written you a long letter, I find. The Saturday 
Review says that people no longer send letters ; they 
only send messages. I am at least an exceptional 
instance. But I should infinitely prefer to talk 
matters over with you. Cannot you come down this 
spring ? Even in this manufacturing part of the 
world spring looks beautiful. Stray violets and prim- 
roses are found in haggard localities where you would 
hardly look for them. Streams veiled by the factory 
smoke, and where the poisoned fishes die, grow limpid 
as you trace them to their source, and you get those 
glimpses of pastoral beauties which delighted the 
tourists before money-making drove them away. You 
will bo delighted with my curate, for the Additional 
Curates Aid Society gives me one. He is fresh from 
his Greek, and also full of zeal for his work. 

‘ Ever affectionately yours, 

'C. E. L.^ 





CHAPTER VII. 

MARRIAGE. 

I DO not see why I should not include marriage among 
the turning-points of life, as indeed it is one of the 
most important of all. I am afraid, perhaps, that I 
am encroaching upon the domains of the novelists, 
who have appropriated this literary region very much 
to themselves. Perhaps young people, too, would 
hardly care to listen to any matter-of-fact discussion 
on concerns where they arrogate to themselves the 
right of doing pretty well as they please. Rut the 
subject naturally belongs to my programme, and I 
claim therefore to discuss it. I really think, too, that 
it is a matter that eminently recpiires discussion. It 
is lamentable to see how many boys and girls become 
engaged and marry without any serious thought ; how 
silly people will only treat the subject with smiles and 
giggles, and how fathers and mothers avoid giving 
counsel and advice to their children on such 
matters. 

It was the well-known remark of some celebrated 
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man that, if marriages were simply ordered and ad- 
justed by judicial authority, they would prove just as 
happy as they are now. I read the other day, in " A 
Clergyman’s Diary of the Seventeenth Century,’ re- 
printed by an archaeological society, a very sensible 
letter from the rector of a parish, who makes a due 
ofier of his niece in marriage to the son of a neigh- 
bouring clergyman, and doubts not but the young 
girl will prove obedient to his wishes. Something, 
perhaps, is to be said in favour of such a scheme. 
There are certainly some people in the world who 
cannot be trusted to make marriages for themselves, 
and for them it is perhaps quite as well that such 
things should be settled for them. 

As an example of this plan, which Dr. Johnson re- 
commended, we take good Bishop Hall’s experience 
when he was settled ‘ in the sweet and civil county 
of Suffolk ’ : — 

' The uncouth solitariness of my life, and the ex- 
treme incommodity of my single housekeeping, drew 
my thoughts after two years to condescend to the 
necessity of the married state, which God no less 
strangely provided for me; for walking from the 
church on Monday in the Whitsun week with a grave 
and reverend minister, Mr. Grandidge, I saw a comely 
and modest gentlewoman standing at the door of that 
house where we were invited to a wedding dinner, 
and inquiring of that worthy friend whether he, knew 
her,* “ Yes,” quoth he, I know her well, and have 
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bespoken her for your wife.” When I further de- 
manded an account of that answer, he told mo she 
was the daughter of a gentleman whom he much 
respected, Mr; George Winniffe, of Bretenham ; that, 
out of an opinion had of the fitness of that match for 
mo, he had already treated with her father of it, 
whom he found very apt to entertain it, advising mo 
not to neglect the opportunity, and not concealing 
the just praises of the modesty, piety, and good dis- 
position and other virtues that were lodged in that 
seemly presence. I listened to the motion as sent 
from God; and at last, upon the due prosecution, 
happily prevailed, enjoying the company of that help- 
meet for the space of forty-nine years.’ 

Schlegel, in his ‘ Philosophy of Life,’ has some 
fertile thoughts on the subject : — 

‘ Lastly, we will now consider that other instinct in 
our nature, which, even as the strongest, most requires 
moral regulation and treatment. By all noble natures 
among civilized nations in their best and purest times, 
this instinct has, by means of various moral relations, 
been spontaneously associated with a higher element. 
And indeed, taken simply as inclination, it possesses 
some degree of affinity therewith. Such a strong in- 
clination and hearty love, elevated to the bonds of 
fidelity, receives thereby a solemn consecration, and 
is even by the Divine dispensation regarded as a 
sanctuary. And it is in truth the moral sanctuary of 
earthly existence, on which God’s first and earliest 
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blessing still rests. It is, moreover, the foundation on 
which is built the happiness and the moral welfare of 
races and nations. This soul-connecting link of love, 
which constitutes the family union, is the source from 
which emanate the strong and beautiful ties of a 
mother’s love, of filial duty, and of fraternal affection 
between brethren and kindred, which together make 
up the invisible soul, and, as it were, the inner vital 
fluid of the nerves of human society. And here, too, 
the great family problem of education must be taken 
into account, and by education I mean the whole 
moral training of the rising generation. 

' For however numerous and excellent may be the 
institutions founded by the State or conducted by 
private individuals, for special branches and objects, 
or for particular classes and ages, still, on the whole, 
education must be regarded as pre-eminently the 
business and duty of the family. For it is in the 
family that education commences, and there also it 
terminates and concludes at the moment when the 
young man, mature of mind and years, and the grown-up 
maiden, leave the paternal roof to found a new family 
of their own. In seasons of danger, and of wide- 
spread and stalking corruption, men are wont to feel 
— but often, alas ! too late — how entirely the whole 
frame both of human and political society rests on 
this foundation of the family union. Not merely by 
the phenomejaa of our own times, but by the examples 
of the most civilized nations of antiquity may this 
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truth be historically proved, and numerous passages 
can be adduced from their great historians in con- 
firmation of it. In aU times, and in all places, a moral 
revolution within the domestic circle has preceded the 
public outbreaks of general anarchy which have thrown 
whole nations into confusion, and undermined 
the best-ordered and most wisely-constituted States. 
When all the principal joists of a building have 
started, and all its stays and fastenings, from the roof 
to the foundation, have become loose, then will the 
first storm of accident easily demolish the whole 
structure, or the first spark set the dry and rotten 
edifice in flames.’ 

The world in general looks simply to the question 
of the prudence or improvidence of marriage, and 
whether the young people can afford to marry. Some 
time ago there was a very hot discussion on the three 
hundred a year question, and lately a London firm 
has given notice to its employes that any clerk marry- 
ing on a less salary than a hundred and fifty a year 
thereby loses his situation. It may be questioned 
whether such a rule is not arbitrary and unjust, pos- 
sibly illegal. Our law rightly condemns anything 
that acts in restraint of marriage. Wo may see in 
France the full effect of subordinating marriage and 
offspring to mere considerations of convenience. The 
population is a stationary population. It either in- 
creases very slightly, or slightly faUs* back. ^Tho 
moral life of the nation has been seriously affected 
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by its theory of marriage. When the war of 1870 
broke out, Franco and Germany were almost exactly 
balanced in population. After the lapse of a certain 
number of years, according to ordinary calculations, 
the population of Germany will be double that of 
France. It is not the policy of any State to restrict 
marriage, nor yet of any society to tacitly prohibit it. 
But young men wlio marry without adequate means 
should have the probable facts of future life put very 
strongly before them. To such a one his nearest 
friend would Inivc a right to say, ‘ If you declare that 
you really Avish to get married on the broad ground 
that you are a man, and that your rights as a man 
underlie the rights of society, and that you have suc- 
(joeded in bringing about that view of the case in the 
mind of another, I will not dispute your right to do 
so. But you cannot play fast and loose Avith society. 
You cannot say that you Avill not think of society 
when you marry Avithout an adequate income, and 
yet, when you marry, fall into all kinds of difficulties, 
because your income is insufficient. If you are pre- 
pared to live very plainly, to forego luxuries, to do 
Avitliout servants, to Avork hard and unremittingly, to 
abandon the interchange of social civilities, to emi- 
grate, if need be, to the backwoods of Canada, to face 
manfully every unknown chance of hard life which an 
impecunious marriage may bring with it, then I think 
that you havq a fair right to marry, but remember what 
is Avritten in the bond.’ I am bound to say that when 
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people have taken this clear, sensible view of tho 
subject, and have acted accordingly, although they 
may have very hard lives at first, yet, in the long-run, 
they make up for an unfavourable start, and do just 
as well, or perhaps a little better, than others. 

But the material view of marriage is altogether 
inferior to the moral view. Where the unhappiness 
of married life is in one instance due to limited means, 
in a dozen instances it is due to other causes. English 
people in general exaggerate the money difficulty, and 
underrate the moral difficulty. The great considera- 
tion which a man has to face is not whether his choice 
will bring poverty, but whether it has been a right 
choice at all. Happiness in married life is not very 
much aficctcd by outward circumstances. Charles 
Dickens, in his ‘ David Co])perfie]d,’ dwells on the fact 
that ‘there is no incompatibility like that of mind and 
])urpose.’ This is a subject on which the Now T(>sta- 
ment speaks very plainly. ‘ How can two walk to- 
gether unless they are agreed ?’ St. Paul asks how 
the wife can have any security that she will save her 
husband, or how the husband can have any security 
that he will save his wife. As the passage stands in 
our English version, Cor. vii. 1 6, it is probably a mis- 
translation, the real paraphrase being, ‘ Do not insist 
on a reluctant union ; for thou knowest not whether 
there is such a prospect of converting thy heathen 
partner as to make such a union desirable.’ The 
Church has generally taken the passage in the* re- 
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ceived sense : ‘ and it is perhaps not too much to 
say/ says Dean Stanley, ‘ that this passage thus inter- 
preted had a direct influence qp the marriage of 
Clotilda with Clovis and Bertha with Ethelbert, and 
consequently on the subsequent conversion of the two 
great kingdoms of England and France to the Chris- 
tian faith. Hence, although this particular inter- 
pretation is erroneous, and may well give way to 
that which turns it into a solemn warning against 
the gambling spirit which intrudes itself even into 
the most solemn matters, yet the principle on which 
the old inter2)retation is founded is sufficiently ex- 
pressed in the fourteenth verse, which distinctly lays 
down the rule that domestic union can reconcile the 
greatest differences of religious belief.' 

An immense amount of unhappiness is found in 
married life. No religious person can have any true 
basis of happiness unless the partner is religious. 
There may be the deepest happiness between married 
people whose lives beat harmoniously to the impulse 
of the same great principles. I believe also that 
there may be a great amount of happiness between 
people who are not what are called believers, when their 
minds and tastes are in harmony, and they belong to 
the same order of life. Unequal marriages are almost 
uniformly unhappy. For a religious person to be 
yij^ed with one who is decidedly irreligious can only 
be ^rovocatirc of the keenest misery. ^ 

It is misery for which there is not the slightest 
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palliation, especially for the woman. When we hear 
of trouble and unhappiness in married life, the usual 
thing said is that there are faults on both sides. 
Both being human, that can be well believed. But in 
looking closely at the history of such cases, we can 
generally see that the fault lies originally or princi- 
pally in one direction or another. Self-will, self-indul- 
gence, the despising of knowledge, and reproof, often 
make up the unamiable and unchristian character 
that is incompatible with happiness. 

I remember very well a poor man coming to me one 
day to give mo a recital of his sorrows, and to ask my 
advice. It was a sad business. He had been married 
many years, and his married life was that of chronic 
misery. Ho was in a very bad state of health, and I 
had no doubt but mental misery had conduced to it. 
His wife had been an evil angel to him. She had 
neglected him in his illness, she had encouraged her 
children in bad ways, she had poisoned their minds 
against him, had run’ up bills, got drunk, had ruined 
his good name and his business, had committed every 
iniquity except that last injury which would give him 
a legal title to redress. He came to ask mo whether 
he was not justified in separating from her, and taking 
lodgings apart by himself. It was not a question that 
I liked to have put to me, and I hardly knew how to 
answer or refrain from answering. If the woman 
would only leave him instead of his leavijig the woman 
the matter would be easy. St. Paul says that a brother 

12 
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or sister is not in bondage in such cases, and John 
Wesley has given us a famous precedent, non dimisi, 
non revocabo. At last I thought I saw my way. If 
his health really required, say for the sake of quiet and 
good nursing, that he should leave his wife, I thought 
that he would be justified in so doing. But I told him 
that he must be very careful not to leave his wife 
simply through any want of good temper or forbear- 
ance on his part, and that he should examine himself 
very carefully whether his own conduct might not give 
her very just grounds of offence. From all that I had 
been able to learn of the history of the case, the rights 
of this question lay entirely on the side of the husband. 
I comforted the poor man as well as I might, and he 
went back to his home. He never left his bad wife, 
however. Ho was too ill to bear any removal. He 
languished day by day, his evil angel remaining in 
the poor house they had, and few could have divined 
that life-to-death antagonism between them. He died 
of consumption. Death was the only physician for his 
disease; according to the old Greek proverb, /4oi^o9 
tarpon davaro^. That ‘ hapi)y issue out of all their 
afflictions,’ of which the Church prayer speaks, as a 
rule, simply means death. 

It is this — the irrevocable nature of the marriage 
tie, the consciousness that nothing but death, which 
it were almost murder to wish for, or sin that is worse 
than death, can dissolve that tie — which, far jnore 
th^ any pecuniary considerations, should make men 
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pause long and considerately before they marry. The 
whole shape and colour of life are determined by this 
transaction. They surround a man with a network of 
circumstances which subjugates him, unless in the 
case of a lofty ideal or a determined character. 
Jeremy Taylor’s famous apologue will be remembered: 
' The stags in the Greek epigram, whose knees were 
clogged with frozen snow upon the mountains, came 
down to the brooks of the valleys, hoping to thaw 
their joints with the waters of the stream ; but there 
the frost overtook them, and bound them fast in ice, 
till the young herdsmen took them in their strange 
snare. It is the unhappy chance of many men : finding 
many inconveniences on the mountains of single life, 
they descend into the valleys of marriage to refresh 
their troubles ; and there they enter into fetters, and 
are bound to sorrow by the cords of a man’s or a 
woman’s peevishness.’ Surely a smile must have 
passed over the lips of some of his hearers as they 
listened to this quaint imagery. A still more ungallant 
simile may be found. There was a saintly bishop who 
in one of his sermons likened matrimony to a man 
putting his hand into a bag of serpents, in the hope 
that he might draw out an eel. That was certainly a 
very unpleasing similitude. It is most probable that 
the ladies might be able to put matters in a juster and 
more impartial light. There are several historical 
characters who are supposed to have their matrimonial 
wrongs strongly established.’ Such was Job witif his 

12—2 
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wife, and Socrates with his Xantippe, and Richard 
Hooker rocking the cradle, and John Wesley having 
his whiskers pulled. Leaving the ancient precedents 
alone, I am of opinion that Mrs. Richard Hooker and 
Mrs. John Wesley might still have a strong case of 
their own to put. But whichever side we adopt in 
such quarrels, the fact of the intense unhappiness of 
the internecine quarrel of a lifetime cannot be exag- 
gerated. Hooker might still write his books, or 
Wesley preach his sermons, but for most men the use- 
fulness as well as the happiness of life might be irre- 
trievably marred. 

Isaak Walton, after his quaint fashion, finds a con- 
solation for his ' good Richard ' in the thought that 
‘ affliction is a divine diet.' That may be so, but still 
the carnal mind will feel that it is not a diet to which 
it takes naturally. Such diet becomes still more un- 
palatable when it is considered that it comes not in 
any ordinary course of God's providence, but simply 
in consequence of stupidity or self-will. It is quite 
true that even such untoward events may be gra- 
ciously overruled to work out good ; much good that 
is plainly visible, much good that may be dimly sur- 
mised or hoped for. Still, though much good may be 
attained, it is possible and likely that a still higher 
good may be lost ; and it is a sad and sorrowful thing 
when a man or woman is forced to confess that the 
best good of earth has been recklessly thrown ^away, 
and that the only hopes of happiness must be placed 
beyond the grave. 
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Neither, on the simply prudential grounds, is the 
pecuniary question the one that is really fundamental. 
The question of health and constitution is deeply 
important. A little conversation with the officers of 
an insurance company would be highly beneficial to 
many people who arc rushing into matrimony without 
a thought of consequences. It is important to know 
that there is no constitutional taint ; and even when 
such a taint has been very slight, right-minded j)crsons 
have thought it best to abstain from marriage. No 
man has a right to bring children into the world con- 
demned to a life of disease and a premature death. 
Moreover, the question of family and connections arc, 
I will not say overpowering considerations to determine 
the character of a marriage, but still matters of a deep 
importance. A just-minded man will be careful of the 
interests of his children yet unborn. For the same 
reason a man ought to be very careful what kind of 
mother he is about to give his children. The nature 
of their family connection will be of the highest im- 
portance to the children of a marriage. Is she one 
likely to pray for them, to instruct them, to give them 
generous and liberal ideas, to give them the training 
that shall be elevated, gracjcful, and religious, to make 
them regard their parents with intensest love and 
gratitude ? Then the family history of an individual 
is worthy of the deepest attention. It is a common 
sayjjag, involving a very large amount qf truth, that it 
takes three generations to make a gentleman. The 
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people who know how to make money, and the people 
who know how to spend money, are very different kind 
of people. A turbid stream may run refined in time, 
but we do not care for it much during the clearing 
process. It is remarkable how both bodily and mental 
peculiarities are transmitted. You may look at this 
matter either in a philosophical point of view or in a 
practical point of view. Mr. Darwin will instruct you 
in the first, and George Eliot in the second ; but, in 
fact, each style flows into the other. One or two 
curious points may be said to liavo occurred in relation 
to marriage, or rather to non-marriage. It belongs to 
that subject of the relations between the sexes on 
which it is difficult to touch, but which one hardly 
acts wflscly in leaving untouched. As a rule, whenever 
we see some very sensational case in the newspapers, 
involving some atrocious cruelty or murder, we may be 
(juitc sure that immorality lies at the root of the 
matter. There is a family relationship among all the 
vices, and it would really appear that cruelty and lust 
are especially connected. Again and again, in those 
hideous criminal reports that reflect the ugly side of 
our boasted modern civilization, we see how sensuality 
has paved the way for the abyss of crime. It is not at 
all uncommon that the victim of one passion becomes 
slain by another, and the awful amount of infanticide 
in this country shows how unhallowed feelings easily 
lend ^dicmselvcs to the most cruel and unna^ral 
crimes. It is infinitely better that a man should marry. 
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even if he has to face hard labour and many depriva- 
tions, rather than add to the sum of misery that saddens 
and pollutes modem life. A very remarkable instance 
is that of Rush the murderer, in the notorious Jermyn 
case. The 'murderer was convicted chiefly on the 
testimony of a woman named Emily Sandford, who 
had consented to live with him under the most solemn 
promise of marriage. In passing sentence upon the 
murderer, Jjord Crahworth, then Baron Rolfe, reminded 
the wretched man that the jjolicy of the law closed a 
wife’s lips against her husband, and that if he had kept 
his solemn promise he would probably not have been 
convicted, in default of her testimony. We are sorry, 
even for a moment, to coujflo the illustrious name of 
Goethe with the obscure English murderer. But even 
Goethe may supply us with a moral. The biographers 
of Goethe generally follow his career by tracking him 
from one love atlair to another. In these matters he 
appears to have been a little heartless, or what modern 
society would consider rascally. ‘ She is perfect,’ he 
says of his Kiitchen, ‘ and her only fault is that she 
loves me.’ As Mr. G. H. Lewes says, ' He teased her 
with trifles and idle suspicions ; was jealous without 
cause, convinced without reason; plagued her with 
fantastic quarrels, till at last her endurance wuh 
exhausted, and her love was washed away in tears.’ 
Mr. Lewes eloquently pleads for his great favourite. 
He ingeniously says : ‘ Genius has an o];bit of its own. 
Its orbit is not necessarily eccentric, although it must 
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often appear so, because its sweep is wide. Sometimes 
it disregards domestic duties and minor morals in 
obeying the law of its own movement. Hence genius 
and morality are not always synon3rmous.’ The special 
pleading of the philosopher is certainly amusing, 
Goethe missed infinitely much, and perhaps marred 
the perfection of his genius by his unmanliness. The 
ties which he refused to form in manhood with the 
higli-souled Frederika, in advanced life he formed with 
an ignorant and intemperate person. We are told of 
the ' turning-point * of marriage in Goethe's case. One 
morning he was accosted in the park of Weimar by a 
young, bright-eyed girl, who, with many reverences, 
presented a petition to him. He fell in love with her, 
but with characteristic selfishness ho dreaded marriage. 
He took her to his house, he himself regarding this as 
a kind of morganatic marriage, but the world at large 
as a scandalous liaison. Many years afterwards, when 
he was not far from sixty, he fonnally married her. 
He lived with her twenty-eight years, and he keenly 
regretted her loss. Ho would have been happier and 
better if ho had married her at once ; happier still if 
he* had been true to Christine. Most men of the world 
arc acquainted with various instances in which selfish 
men have placed weak, loving women in a position un- 
utterably false and debasing for many years, and have 
tardily found it best to enter into the union which 
yearsjbefore itiwould have been for their intere$t,,and 
happiness to have completed. It is doubtless in the 
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issue infinitely worse for those who have never made 
any reparation. 'Those who in any degree have 
watched the course of human life know the infinite 
tragedy and unhappiness attributable to the immoral 
neglect of marriage. 

The pretty story of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,’ gives 
us an account of how a young lady honoured with her 
love the honest young tanner. He knew nothing of 
his family, but, through an old inscription in a book, 
he believed he was a gentleman by birth, and, what 
was much more important, he always showed himself 
a gentleman in the details and all the aims of his life. 
A very similar story is told of Hugh Miller, the stone- 
mason of Cromarty. In his ‘ Schools and School- 
masters,’ he describes how he first met Lydia Frazer, 
his future wife. She ‘ came hurriedly tripping down 
the garden walk, very pretty, her complexion rather 
that of a fair child than a grown woman.’ The 
Mackenzies considered themselves superior to the 
Millers, and the mother required that the intimacy 
should be broken off’. The mother removed the inter- 
dict, but marriage was to be considered out of the 
questioa The matter ended as might be expected, 
and forms one of the prettiest stories of modern 
biography. 

The love-passages in the life of Dr. Hamilton are 
very interesting. I remember meeting him at Dart- 
moor,one summer a year or two before hq died. I had 
attended the service held in the prison, whore the 
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worthy chaplain preached on the text, ‘Take no 
thought for the morrow,’ to some five' hundred gentle- 
men in yellow who wished nothing better than that 
they should be allowed to take thought. Near to me 
in the gallery was a man with a grave, sweet, serious 
face, who attracted my attention, and this was Dr. 
Hamilton. I was presently introduced to him, and 
we had some lunch together, and I found him a 
charming companion. Looking at his ‘ Life ’ the other 
day, I found some excellent love-letters. It ought to 
be said that he was the settled minister of a Presby- 
terian congregation before he wrote such letters, and 
his ‘ Annie ’ must have been a very sensible girl to 
have accepted such preaching love-letters. It seems 
that ho was engaged to his affianced when she was 
very young, and with the understanding that the 
marriage was not to take place for a considerable time. 
Dr. Hamilton writes to 

‘ 1 am glad you are so fond of work and that you 
have a taste for music. The only other thing about 
Avhich 1 am anxious is your information. The world 
is full of accomplished and ignoriint women, who can 
dance, and draw, and embroider, but whose company 
is far more irksome than the solitary confinement of 
Pentonvillc prison. If you have, what you can so 
easily get, a well-furnished mind (by adding diligently 
to the knowledge you have already attained), you will 
possess what/ew of your lady sisters have. Two hours 
of solid reading daily, in which I would gladly be a 
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sharer on the days I am at Willenhall, would be a 
goodly acquisition in the course of a year. . . Yes- 
terday I went back to the same library, and borrowed 
the last volume, and in reading it was surprised and 
happy to find that the name of the lady to whom he 
owed nearly ' all the real happiness of his life ’ was 
Annie. She was a remarkable person, and theirs was 
a more remarkable love. It is likely that we too, who 
have to wait some time for our completed happiness on 
earth, may agahi have to wait a little while — the one 
in the absence of the other — for our completed happi- 
ness in heaven. To take another instance, when Lady 
Romilly died, poor Sir Samuel had no comforter to go 
to. His heart broke, and in the frenzy of liis grief he 
destroyed himself. 

So in Mr. Elliott’s ‘ Life ’ of Lord Haddo, afterwards 
fifth Earl of Aberdeen, we have the speech wliicli ho 
made on the occasion of his daughter’s marriage: — 

‘ Probably there arc many fathers present who know 
what a parent’s feelings arc in parting with a beloved 
daughter; and that, joyful as the occasion is, it is not 
without saddening, or at least softening, influences. 
The religious strain in which Lord Kintore spoke, and 
the kind manner in which you received his remarks, 
emboldens me to ask for your prayers at the approach- 
ing marriage celebration; — that the young couple 
about to be united may not only be fellow-helpers in 
the journey of life, but may mutually promote ^pach 
other’s eternal salvation. have the happiness to 
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know that my future son-in-law is not ashamed to 
confess his desire to live for something better than the 
world can bestow, and that my daughter and her in- 
tended husband do not hesitate to avow, on this their 
wedding-day, their intention of devoting themselves, 
and all they have, to the service of the Lord Jesus. 
Tlius is theirs the certainty that when their earthly 
union shall be terminated by death, they will be able 
(whichever be the survivor) to look forward to a reunion 
in Christas heavenly kingdom for all eternity.’ 

It is a beautiful and instructive love-story which we 
read in the ' Memoirs ’ of Henry Venn Elliott, of 
Brighton. He asked of her father for ‘ a jewel, which, 
though unworthy in himself, he would wear most deli- 
cately, and treasure as his life.’ Mr. Elliott’s own letters 
tell the story, and there is hardly any prettier story in 
any book of fiction than that gradually revealed by 
those religious letters. 

'I have made my proposals to Julia Marshall, and 
am accepted by the parents, if Julia consents. She 
will see me, and then decide. It was a bold step I 
took. But my mind was so agitated, since hope sprang 
up, that I have never had a day’s quiet, or a night’s 
usual rest sinc^c. I believe I am following my Lord’s 
gracious guiding. If ever I committed my way to 
Him, it was in this instance. He only knows how it 
will end. It has altogether been a wonderful story.’ 

‘ Rejoice with me,’ he says. ‘ Julia has accepted me. 
A few hours after I wrote my dejected letter to my 
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beloved mother, I had a walk of two hours with my 
Julia, and instead of keeping me in long suspense and 
probation, she generously plighted her i)recious heart 
in exchange for mine. How joyful was I ! and my 
heart at this moment overflows with thankfulness to 
God, who has led me by the right way to the right 
person.’ 

' Deeply as I have loved Julia, and highly as I valued 
her, I find every day fresh and fresh reason to bless 
God, who has provided for me such a treasure. And 
her sentiments are so just, so holy, so pure, so gentle ; 
all her behaviour is so modest and winning ; her heart 
so confiding and affectionate ; her manner so delicate 
and lady-like ; her mind so richly iurnishod, and so 
finely constituted in its original powers, that I find in 
her nothing to be changed, and everything to be loved. 
She is, I do assure you, an exquisite creature ; advanced 
from the rudiments in which she api)carcd at Brighton 
to a mature perfection, not only of Christian character, 
but also of manners and influence, which prove her to 
be most richly qualified to adorn the station which 
is to be hers, and to superintend all the female depart- 
ments of my church. I am, I confess, in danger of 
making an idol of her, but I pray day by day that my 
love and 'perpetual complacency in her, in all she says, 
in all she does, m all she appears, may be submitted and 
consecrated to the Lord. He gave mo this most 
precipus gift, and I strive to carry it to Him, and to 
beseech Him that I may really possess it as His gift, 
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as a bond of deeper gratitude and love to the Giver, 
and as a rich talent to be used in His service. Already 
we have begun some religious work, and every morn- 
ing we read the Scriptures together. ''Bless the Lord, 
O my soul 1 and let all that is within me bless His holy 
name.” ’ 

To these extracts I will venture to add one from 
Bisho]) Dupanloup’s wise little book. La Femme 
^tAulieme : — ' C’cst d'avance et dfes Ics premiers jours 
do lour manage, que de jeunes dpoux doivent m^diter 
de concert un plan de vie, plan large et se^rieux, em- 
brassant I’cnsemble : les devoirs mutuels, la carri^re, la 
position du chef do famille dans son pays, les enfants, 
]onr avenir ; les relations sociales ; la vie privde ; T^ge 
mfir ; enfin la vieillosse et la mort ; Texistence, en un 
mot, dans scs grandes phases. Et e'est avec cos grandes 
lignes que tons leurs actes, tout d’abord et des le com- 
mon cement, doivent etre mis en accord. De cette 
fa(;on seulement ime femme pourra assurer la bont^ et 
rimite de sa vie, ct ^viter les tristes desaccords qui se 
font dans une existence abandonn^e a Taventure, entre 
la jcimc femme et la femme cn cheveux blancs. Tandis 
qu’au contrairc, si la vie est bien ordonnde, il pent y 
avoir un accord merveilleux entre les ages diffdrents 
que Dieu fait passer sur sa tete, et qu’elle doit succes- 
sivement traverser, r^pandant le cHarme et le bien 
autour d’elle.’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TRAVEL. 

Travel brings its special ' moments.* It is much 
when one who has lived for years in a narrow circle 
first leaves the limits of early life and passes to a 
different sphere and to wider interests. What a 
moment is that of first foreign travel ! What a 
moment to many to first behold the sea ! though, like 
Gebir, one may have murmured ; 

‘ Is this the mighty ocean ? is this all ?’ 

But first to leave the old shores of Albion, and to sail 
across the waters to new scenes, which almost seem to 
present, as it were, the life of another planet ; first to 
see the low-lying shore of Holland with the windmills 
and the boundless pastures, or ‘ the palms and temples 
of the South !* Most jieople who visit Jerusalem, first 
see it with the feelings which Tasso so eloquently 
i&cribes to the army of the first Crusaders. Very often 
a keen intellectual expansion is afforded by foreign 
travreL After Lord Macaulay had lived in India— wo 
believe he had meditated returning there again at the 

13 
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last — there was a greater richness and expansiveness in 
his style. After Burke had thoroughly worked through 
and elaborated Indian subjects, his gorgeous rhetoric 
flowered to the uttermost. It may indeed be said that 
some knowledge and familiarity with Oriental subjects 
is absolutely necessary for any completeness of mental 
vision. Otherwise only one hemisphere of life and 
thought is visible to us. 

This is the broadest aspect. But the subject of 
travel may bo brought within very narrow limits, ex- 
panding or diminishing with each man’s experience. 

There is no doubt that home and foreign travel, 
and, indeed, change of any kind, is one of the most 
beneficial agencies that can bo brought to bear on our 
moral and physical wellbeing. Sir Henry Holland, in 
one of his medical essays, very strongly advocates 
change of scene and air in the case of a supposed 
patient. If he cannot travel he had better go from 
one room to another, and if he cannot leave his room 
the furniture of the room had better be changed. 
When all medical art has failed, the simple rational 
proceeding of a little travel has wrought wonders. 
The world is diseased and out of joint, and in one 
sense wo arc all valetudinarians. Perhaps no man is 
very long free from distempered fancies and worrying 
thoughts, and, to use Baconian language roughly, his 
private don is soon invaded by unpleasing idols. A 
man ordinarily finds that he is able to cast away much 
wony and fret by an easy walk into the clear sunshine 
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and liberal air. Travel is an extension of this. Before 
the welcome train has borne you across country to the 
next station, the cares and anxieties which seemed so 
oppressive shrink to their petty local and provincial 
measure. The eye is pleased by shifting changes, the 
mind animated by the variety of objects, and, without 
minutely analyzing the cause, in most cases a good 
result is easily perceivable. It is to be carefully 
observed that a due measure and proportion should be 
maintained in reference to rest and travel. There is 
many a medicine an over-dose of which produces the 
very effects which it was intended to obviate. One 
who is always travelling loses the capacity of the 
enjoyment of travel. The ever- varying apartment 
which receives him night after night becomes as 
monotonous as the familiar four walls and a ceiling of 
which he had been tired, and each fresh landscape is 
beheld with the satiety of one who is growing very 
weary with his inspection of a gallery of pictures. 
The most welcome change is that of rest and per- 
manence, and the most brilliant flash of travel that 
which lands us at home again. 

Human unity is made up of pairs of contradictions. 
Mankind, according to a phrase which Coleridge 
borrowed from the German, are made up of Aristote- 
lians and Platonists, and, according to Mr. Gladstone, 
of dog-lovers and dog-haters. These contradictions 
may.be multiplied to any extent, and ^he travelling 
and the non-travelling will hold as good as any other. 

13—2 
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There are many who, according to the saying, never 
feel at home except when they are abroad. Their eye 
is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear with hearing. 
They are almost Cain-like; they wander like the 
Wandering Jew. They have tasted of travel, and tlie 
taste has left an insatiable lust of locomotion. They 
have 

‘ Become a name 

For always roaming with an hungry heart .... 

Yet all experience an arch where thro’ 

Gleams that untravelled world.’ 

Now, you will find many persons who have a very 
horror of travelling. For them a distant horizon has 
no charm or meaning. The instinct of adhesiveness 
is strong upon them. Only for the briefest flight can 
they exalt their minds beyond petty and local 
interests. It is chiefly those who make it their busi- 
ness to know something of the ways and thoughts 
of the extreme poor who see this phase of incurious 
and inert life. I have very repeatedly met this ; 
notably, I remember, on the south coast of Cornwall, 
where again and again the nearest market town was 
the extreme limit on the west, and all the east was 
gloriously terminated at Plymouth. There were the 
fiaimaantia mcjenla mundi. All beyond was void or 
limbo. Noav, while remembering that the instinct of 
travel should work within due limitations, and that 
there are worse forms of absenteeism than the common 
notiop of it presents, to those who believe that the 
cultivation of our intellectual powers is only second 
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in importance to moral obligations, this travel 
becomes little ^se than a moral obligation binding on 
the non-travelling part of the community. 

And if this seems hard on the non-travellers, I am 
sure that this duty, like every other, is quite possible 
of fulfilment. Any home-staying person may easily 
make experiment of this. Let any such person make 
his home the centre of a circle, no radius of which 
shall extend beyond the manageable limits of a day's 
expedition. I am sure that he will soon be able to 
draw up a list of interesting localities, for hardly a 
square mile of our crowded historic England is free 
from such. Nothing is more commonly observed — 
and each such instance implies a real reproach — than 
that strangers will often come many miles to view 
what an inhabitant has never made any effort to 
examine. Many a man who now leads a mere vege- 
table life might find a constant source of interest and 
change in trying to make his survey of an interest- 
ing neighbourhood accurate and exhaustive. If wo 
employ this little talent aright, a larger talent will, 
doubtless, be confided to us. This brings us to the 
comparative question of home or continental travel. 
Now, home travel is almost the instinct of duty and 
patriotism. Some amount of home travel is absolutely 
necessary in order to enable us to comprehend this 
England of ours aright. We are not yet arrived at 
that utterly stereotyped condition of SDciety totwhich 
certain cosmopolitans thmk that we are come. Still 
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there are many angular, or rather very triangular, 
differences between Lancashire, Kent, and Cornwall. 
The people of the Orkney Isles and the people of the 
Scilly Isles are, I believe, very much like each other, 
but many shades of difference lie between the two 
extremes. There are very many country people who 
consider that London is situated in partibua, and 
that going into the shires is like going beyond seas. 
There is a more thorough change of scone in foreign 
travel, and more things worth seeing abroad than at 
homo. Yet it seems obviously designed that an 
Englishman should, for the main part, reside in 
England. Those lessons of catholicity and toleration 
which are certainly among the best religious lessons 
which we may derive from foreign travel, may 
assuredly also bo learned in the narrowest circuit we 
have indicated. If a distinguished "French scholar 
has ventured to write his Jowmey round his Room, 
an Englishman may also derive great profit from any 
journey round his parish ; if ho is at pains to compre- 
hend and appreciate other classes other than his own 
class, other forms of worship other than his own form. 
Stiff, the wider the circle of travel, the more ample will 
be the range of observation and induction. It is the 
privilege of a Howard to make all travel strictly sub- 
servient to Christian philanthropy. We cannot all be 
Howards, albeit Christian philanthropy is never beyond 
the r^h of ^y traveller ; yet we may smooth, our 
angles, remove our prejudices, make ourselves wiser 
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and more charitable by using candid eyes, and thus 
promote peace and goodwill. Travel will constantly 
enable us to observe the real defects of our own 
system of things, and to detect the improvements 
which can be easily engrafted. As this world is the 
appointed theatre for man’s energies and capabilities 
of improvement, every positive and material good has a 
divine sanction and a heavenly meaning. If we were 
seeking to deal with the subject in a formal and 
'exhaustive way, we might trace many instances in 
which travel has been the appointed agency for miti- 
gating the sorrows and multiplying the blessings of 
humanity. 

There is a curious proverb relating to travel, the 
meaning of which ought to be cleared up, to the eftec^t 
that at Rome we ought to do as the Romans do. The 
words are adopted in a restricted sense by persons of 
pronounced ' Anglican ’ views, who, when in Roman 
Catholic countries, make a point of attending the 
Roman Catholic service. Abroad the doors of 
churches and cathedrals always stand open, which in 
our land fear for the security of books and plate will 
not permit, and in a moment wo may escape from the 
glare of the streets and the concourse of the crowd 
into the dim, cool, quiet aisle, and, should we see much 
that we disapprove, may yet breathe our prayer that 
those feeling after God may find Him, who is not far 
from any one of us, and for ourselves that we lyay be 
sound in faith and sound in the rule of life. The 
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proverb has, moreover, another sense and a very mis- 
chievous one. One both of the blessings ^nd the 
banes of travel is that it sets us free from ordinary 
restraints. A certain pressure and constraint is upon 
every man in his usual home. Inasmuch as this con- 
ventionality is always encompassing us, and thereby 
the fluent lines of character threaten to harden into a 
rigid immobility, it is well that such restraint should 
at times be removed, if only that we may ascertain 
whether ours is a service which is perfect freedom.' 
But many of the mass plead the proverb as an excuse 
for a licence and irregularity which public opinion 
would not pennit them in their own country. There 
are special reasons at the present time, beyond those 
which always remain strong and abiding reasons, why 
an English traveller at Rome, or whatever Rome 
stands for, should be an Englishman and not a 
Roman. It is well indeed that the Englishman should 
lose his insularity and angularity; but he should 
always be keenly alive to his character of patriot and 
Christian. There is a great deal of foreign suspi- 
cion and dislike towards the English, which, to a 
great degree, they have earned by their own bad 
manners and evil Communications. A Prussian en- 
tirely declines to believe that at the present time the 
Briton is ‘ the lord of human kind he thinks, indeed, 
that he is just as good as the Briton ; indeed, that, 
barring the conceit and the insufferable over-estknate 
of material wealth, hb is, with his needle-gun, several 
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degrees better. We have a national character which 
of late years has been fast going down in the estima- 
tion of foreign nations, but which every Englishman 
will use his endeavours to maintain at its just 
standard. The present condition of religion on the 
Continent must also deepen our impressions relative 
to the religious aspect of travel. There is everywhere 
a shivering, such as the prophet saw in vision, of tho 
breath of life animating the dry bones. The southern 
nations at last appear to be working their way out in 
the direction of a religious reformation. Three cen- 
turies ago the boon was offered them, and not without 
great sorrow and struggle it was rejected, and now 
once more, as if in sibylline leaves, tho oiler is re- 
newed. May this indeed, even hero, prove ‘ leaves for 
the healing of the nations !' As enlightened and reli- 
gious Englishmen may still continue to think that 
they, with others, are repositaries and guardians of the 
highest truths, so it must devolve upon them by all 
wise and kindly means to hand onwards to distant 
countries ^d centuries the torch of truth kindled 
from afar, but kept alive at their own altars. They 
will best do this, not indeed by proselytizing, not by 
seeking to impress their own local and temporary 
accidents of position on others, not by seeking an 
exact reproduction of their own ecclesiastical system 
on the part of foreign Churches, but by the manifesta- 
tion df sympathy, goodness, and toler^ion, by w^ell- 
considered material assistance, by exemplifying a true 
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catholicity and a real communion, and by setting an 
example of practical stainlessness and beneficence. • In 
this way our travels may aid the wonderful order of 
events in the present age, and the reflex influence 
must inevitably be full of use and happiness to our- 
selves and our own land. 

For instance, the Church of England work now 
going on at Seville is of a very curious and interest- 
ing kind. It appears to indicate that the grave 
Spaniards who arc leaving their own Church never- 
theless give a distinct preference to the episcopal and 
liturgical system of the Church of England, compared 
with that severer Presbyterian type more generally 
adopted by Reformed Churches on the Continent 
The English consular chaplain at Seville lately gave, 
at one of those drawing-room meetings which are 
common during the London season, an account of the 
full introduction of the machinery of a well-worked 
English parish into that magnificent historic city. 
There are day-schools, Sunday-schools, mission-houses, 
Riblc-classcs ; and a large church, seating,^ many hun- 
dreds and quite full, has been rented for performing 
our service in the Spanish language. The chai)lain 
really appears to have shown some of that statesman- 
like skill and ability which in mission-work has been 
almost monopolized by Romanist ecclesiastics. As 
much as possible he keeps the foreign English element 
out€^)f sight from the sensitive Spaniards, and employs 
Spanish agents in his Church work. It may be said, 
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indeed, that Presbyterianism is entirely unsiiited to 
the genius of Italy and Spain. The tendency of the 
anti-Papal movement in these countries is towards 
mere negation ; the bare repellent Puritan system 
does not suit the Southern nature. The Church of 
England offers many points of sympathy and contact 
in her regenerated services to the historical forms of 
religion in the South of Europe, and Seville is giving 
proof of the idea often expressed, that a spontaneous 
Reformation in the South would most probably 
result in a system closely akin to the Anglican 
system. 

Let us next narrow the subject into more special 
considerations. In a religious sense the primary view 
of travelling is that we arc enabled thereby to read 
God’s handwriting in nature. That volume of nature, 
indeed, lies everywhere outspread before us. But 
travelling enables us to turn over so many more leaves 
of that volume. There is almost something awful in 
the familiarity which* many pure-hearted and able 
men have attained with Nature, whereby they are able 
at sight to read off* her splendid page, and to come 
nigher to the secret of the Almighty, by deciphering 
that revelation of Himself which He has given in the 
world that He has created — a revelation invisible, 
inaudible, to those who see with eyes that see not, 
and hear with ears that hear not. Our thought ever- 
more ishould be with that ‘ Almighty , Artist, ivho 
paints every spring new landscapes on the earth and 
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every evening new ones in the sky, whose sculptures 
are the melting clouds and the everlasting hills, and 
whoso harp of countless strings includes each note 
from the harebell’s tinkle to the organic roll of ocean’s 
thunder.’ These words are from a Presbyterian 
clergyman, and I would parallel with them that most 
famous and beautiful sentence from John Henry 
Newman — ‘ Every breath of air, and ray of light and 
heat, every beautiful prospect, is, as it were, the skirts 
of their garments, the waving of the robes of those 
whose faces sec God in heaven.’ The religious delight 
of scenery is a gift reserved for the pure in heart. To 
them all nature is like Memnon’s harp, which, met by 
the rising sun, was recognised by all to give forth 
musi(;al sounds, but to the initiated alone did the 
sounds resolve themselves into an intelligible 
hymn ; — 

‘ I see a hand you cannot see, 

I Lear a voice you cannot hear.’ 

The intellectual enjoyment of travel depends very 
much upon our sense of beauty and our susceptibility 
of being influenced by the laws of association. The 
sense of the beauty of scenery requires cultivation, 
and may be indefinitely heightened and improved. 
With this sense the most ordinary aspect of nature 
has become vested with a poetical beauty denied to 
the grandest scenery. No one has done for the 
Himalayas yhat Mr. Tennyson has done for the fenny 
country of Lincolnshire. In this way, too, a very 
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quiet and subdued landscape will give some men a 
sense of beauty and enjoyment denied to rich vul- 
garians, who ‘ do ’ aU the choicest scenes of Europe 
in their own carriages. 

One meets with astonishing instances of utter in- 
sensibility on the part of travelling people on their 
travels. I have seen Oxford men smoking in the 
cabin of a steamer as they passed the finest scenery 
on the Rhine, and men fast asleep in the cabin as 
they passed the finest scenery on the Dart. The 
mention of the Rhine and the Dart recalls a curious 
anecdote which a distinguished friend once told mo, 
which may well suggest questions both on self-decep- 
tion and on the philosophy of travel. It is well 
known that in the west country the Dart is called the 
English Rhine. My friend met a Prussian gentleman 
on board the Dart steamer. The Prussian told him 
that he had heard the Dart called the English Rhine, 
and that he was now viewing the Dart in order to 
judge of the • truth of the comparison. My friend 
happened to remark that of course ho knew the 
Rhine very weU. ‘ Not in the least,’ was the reply ; 
‘he had only passed it once on the railway at Co- 
logne.’ But being a German, and knowing all about 
the character of the people, their history and literature, 
ho could evolve the idea of the Rhino out of his own 
consciousness. Given the history and the literature, 
the idea of the local scenery could alwa3jf! be evolved 
out of one’s own internal being. ‘ For instance,’ said 
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the metaphysical German, ‘I have never been to 
Switzerland, yet I am perfectly acquainted with Swiss 
scenery/ I am afraid his judgment would not be 
worth much on the mooted point respecting the Dart. 
One envies the facility with which an immense 
amount of travelling can be done without the incon- 
venient drawback of travelling expenses. It is a bold 
idea to supersede locomotion by the internal con- 
sciousness. 

But though history and literature will not enable 
us thus to evolve scenery with perfect accuracy, it is 
quite impossible to enjoy scenery without literature 
and history. For the historian himself travelling is 
the absolutely necessary complement to study. What 
military historian can describe a battle without ex- 
amining the field ? Does not Mr. Fronde pass a good 
deal of time at Simancas, and of course also inspects 
the localities which he describes ? Did not Macaulay 
stay patiently in Devonshire to understand Sedgmoor, 
in Londonderry to comprehend its siege, in Scotland 
if only to give that famous description of Glencop ? 
Mr. Freeman diligently works up his battle-fields. 
And, without being an historian, an intelligent traveller 
will constantly be clearing up points of history to his 
own satisfaction, and will probably be able to contri- 
bute crumbs of valuable information to the elucida- 
tion of great subjects. There are many quarters 
where every trifle of accurate information is thank- 
fully received. Groat writers would not be able to 
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produce great books, or great orators to make great 
speeches, without a measure of the assistance and 
co-operation of humbler men in supplying materials. 
A large part of the religious influence of travel must 
mainly consist in the fact that travel is an instrument 
of knowledge. I know that the tree of knowledge, 
even as it proved in Eden, is sometimes as a tree of 
death, and its fruit as ashes to the taste. She is not 
the first, nor yet the second. Love, faith, duty, all 
transcend even the mighty claims that belong to her. 
But to grow in knowledge is a religious obligation ; 
the wise man well said ‘that the soul be without 
knowledge is not good.’ Ignorance is one of the 
ugliest forms of sin. I wonder that so many practical 
Christians can sleep quietly in their beds when they 
know that they arc so absorbed in business that year 
glides after year without any perceptible addition to 
the stock of their knowledge and ideas. A wise man 
when he travels will utterly fail to look upon travel as 
a mere pleasurable change. He will regard it as a 
precious and comparatively rare means of intellectual 
culture. He will confess to himself that, after all, his 
seeing is but the seeing ‘ through a glass darkly,’ but 
ho is not without the presentiment that it will be 
good for him to be learning till the last day of his 
life, and that in some mysterious way the larger sum 
of his knowledge here is connected with richer fruit- 
age of knowledge hereafter. 

Knowledge, then, will make travel of more enjoy- 
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ment, and travel will make knowledge of closer 
accuracy* and higher use. We bring to an object 
much more than the object brings to us. Knowledge 
holds the key of all the associations. To the nsiien who 
know, ‘ the burial-places of memory yield up their 
dead.’ This also gives what I would almost call a 
rarer and safer element of delight than the balm of 
the air or the beauty of the scene. For the mind 
tinges every object with the hue of its own mood. The 
man who is sorrowful or remorseful, despondent or 
despairing, will only momentarily be lulled by the S3nii- 
phonies and choric voices of Nature. Bather her great 
glory will be withering and crushing, and the beauty 
of the summer sunset will be simply heart-breaking. 
I fully sympathize with that frank pure glee of a poet 
whom I cannot unlearn to love and admire : 

‘ I care not, Fortune, what you me deny : 

You cannot rob me of free Natiire^s grace ; 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 

Through which Aurora shows her blooming face.’ 

But the time comes when Nature only gives us 
hard, scientihe facts, unrelieved by much of free grace ; 
and as for poor Aurora, she is among the dim, dis- 
crowned deities of a discarded mythology. But the 
intellectual pleasures of travel are free from this kind 
of incertitude. When once the intellectual pleasure 
is aroused, when once the mental exertion is made, by 
the very fact the previous feelings are effectually dis- 
placed. \\Tien the mountain and lake shed poetic 
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inspiration, it is because the peculiar genius of the 
mountain and lake is comprehended. What is the 
river of Palestine, or the river of Egypt, or the river of 
Germany, apart from that " inspiration ’ which belongs 
to each ? It is a pure intellectual pleasure to see some 
chantiy or monument in an old cathedral, whore 
memory supplies porament and inspiration; to visit 
rocks and woods associated with immortal pages of 
literature and the memories of great men ; to examine 
the cities and plains where the great historical battles 
and sieges of European history have occurred; to 
know thoroughly the royal palaces and baronial castles 
with which history’s stateliest page is occupied, 
together with the humble village, or the mean abode, 
rural or urban, where some art or science had its 
rise, or which cradled the childhood of a nation’s most 
illustrious son. Properly to understand the Low 
Countries requires a special preparation. The wealth 
of association in Italy, classical, mcdiaival, and modem, 
is so great, that the best informed travellers will 
despair of overtaking it in its entirety ; but every 
approximate step towards real knowledge will indefi- 
nitely help us towards deriving an intellectual, and 
therefore religious, good from travel. A Christian 
man will also have a special pleasure in visiting places 
associated with religious history. In his case the 
association, and that alone, prompts the feeling which 
prompts the visit. A chance passenger ^ear Salisbury 
sees nothing at a little adjacent village in that curiously 

14 
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small church just opposite the rectory, encrusted with 
moss and ivy, and the little churchyard overgrown 
with weeds, especially since, close at hand, there is the 
new and stately church, which can so worthily supply 
the wants of the vicinity. But George Herbert used 
to preach in thfit little church of Bemerton — preached 
the sermons which the public orator of Cambridge 
would preach so eloquently, and offered those very 
prayers, before and after service, which honest Isaak 
Walton has preserved for us, and this other church is 
a memorial to him, and without this little church 
might not have been. There is a smaller church yet, 
which is saying much — it must be the smallest, or 
nearly the smallest, in England — at Bonchurch,in the 
Isle of Wight ; and ^ within the sounding of the wave ’ 
there is a graveyard monument where a raised cross 
at times flings a shadow on the tomb. But we recog- 
nise it as the grave of William Adams, the sweet- 
natured scholar who wrote the ‘ Shadow of the Cross,' 
and Avas the most accomplished master of modern 
allegory. That church of Hursley in Hampshire, with 
its spire so conspicuous for miles, over upland and 
down, would arrest the attention of any beholder by 
its completeness and richness of restoration ; but for 
those who kneAV” and loved the author of the ' Christian 
Year,’ in that and other books, it will have a depth and 
tenderness of association in connection with their 
own Jioliest experiences, which the material beauty of 
the fabric by itself would be 2)owerlcss to evoke. In 
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every great scene of the world’s history there is some- 
thing to stir the breath and quicken the heart ; we 
feel, to use Dr. Johnson’s famous language, when visit- 
ing Iona, that it is impossible to pass unmoved ; there 
is something which elevates our piety and patriotism ; 
we are advanced in the dignity of thinking beings. 
Indeed, when we visit the scones associated with a 
good man’s orbed and completed course, we are surely 
quickened with a sense of our own unworthiness «‘md 
insufficiency ; we may derive from his memory some 
recollections that may lessen sorrow, and may quicken 
effort, and may exalt faith ; we are thankful for those 
who have departed this life in his faith and fear, and 
cherish the trembling hope that we, too, may be Ibund 
' in the blessed company of all faithiul peo])lc.’ 

Jladamc de Stael used to say that travelling was one 
of the saddest pleasures of life. T think there is a 
great deal of truth in this phrase. Every traveller at 
times answers (Joldsmith’s description : ‘ Remote, un- 
friended, melancholy, slow.’ There was no one in his 
age who travelled more, or whose travels have been 
more famous, than St. Paul. Yet in a great degree it 
must have been a sorrowful matter, apart from his 
special difficulties as an apostle, and from those 
‘ perils,’ most of which have been eliminated from 
modern life. He was a most affectionate-hearted man, 
and in various ways he must have been constantly 
woigided in his affection. He formed ]jo tie wlfich ho 
was not speedily compelled to sever. Ho would come 
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to a city and make strangers friends, and then soon he 
would leave his friends and sojourn among strangers. 
Now, something of this kind must happen to one who 
travels. He must at times linger in spots where his 
feeling is that it is good to be here, and that here he 
would fain set up his tabernacle. Almost unexpectedly 
ho has alighted on that very comer of the world which 
in all its belongings and surroundings seems to suit 
him best. Ho meets the most charming people he has 
ever known ; he finds himself taking a growing interest 
in the history and })olitics of the district, and irre- 
sistibly drawn towards the landowner or the cure ; that 
rounded bay, with the castle on the cliff, and the 
orchard in the hollow, and the lighthouse far away at 
scfi, exactly suit his sense of proportion and beauty. 
He would soon be a botanist in those woods, and a 
zoologist among those rocks at low water. There are 
some men who find it impossible to leave, without 
some touch of sorrow, any place where they have 
resided for some little time, and whose moral tentacles 
adhere most strongly to any surface that may be pre- 
sented to them. Even the most indifferent men find 
on some rare occasion that they have found that very 
spot of earth which, to the best of their own self- 
knowledge,, would suit them best. But a necessity is 
on them, and they must be moving on. They are due 
at some other place. They have formed a definite 
arrangement, ffom which there seems no fair way of 
escape. They can hardly hope that any change will 
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improve their lot for the better ; they would willingly 
compromise for things as they are ; they will be glad 
even if they can henceforth obtain an enduring 
approximation to that sense of contentment and calm 
and peace of mind, which for these happy days have 
wrapt them as with a mantle and guarded them as 
with a shield. But their destiny is upon them, and 
they are unable to extricate themselves. 

Perhaps such persons require a grave lesson to bo 
taught them. Their disposition is such that they 
would most willingly linger among the fading bowers 
of earth, oblivious that those bowers must fade, and 
so forgetful of those only happy isles, those only 
amaranthine gardens, where an immortal soul may 
find an enduring homo. Therefore it is that they find 
no sure rest for the sole of their feet, and some marring 
element is allowed to bo mixed up with what otherwise 
would be a rounded and happy life. Our tendrils 
cling so easily and naturally to earth, that we need to 
be often reminded that we arc but strangers and pil- 
grims here, and amid all travelling to realize that groat 
travel of all, in which wo seek an abiding city. As a 
man moves from land to land, and observes ' cities of 
men, nations, and governments,’ he may, perhaps, 
better learn to realize that ho is but a traveller between 
two eternities. 

And it may oven be, that whatever is most exalted 
and»good in travel may be continued t^ us in a^future 
state of existence. I remember hearing of some good 
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man who had never seen the Alps, but said that* he 
intended to take them on his way up to heaven. Those 
who, chained down to home by the invisible links of a 
thousand duties, have never been able to see God’s 
handicraft of the mountains and His wonders of the 
deep, may yet behold a loftier Chimborazo, a more 
sublime Andes, and contemplate the unspeakable 
beauty of the hyaline of heaven. As upon a serene 
night the stars come 6ut, army upon army, and the 
very dust of stars, beyond the ken of distant vision, 
seems, as the sand upon the sea-shore, innumerable, 
we begin to comprehend the boundless possibilities of 
knowledge for those who are thought worthy to attain 
to the First Resurrection. Then one can almost despise 
the littleness of this poor, slight planet, and almost 
welcome death, that throws open the gates of infinite 
space. In the fathomless riches of eternity it will seem 
but as the occupation of one of the dcej^ unclouded days 
of heaven to take leave of friends for some five hundred 
years, to make the tour of Jupiter s satellites, or examine 
into the condition of the whilom earth. But I come 
to a point where speculation is lost in awe and myste- 
ries, and where human analogies may cease to shadow 
forth, even ever so dimly, the heavenly realities. Here, 
then, I pause. 





CHAPTER IX. 

’literature, science, and art. 

I SUPPOSE we are all believers in the boundless power 
of steady, persevering work. ‘Never despair,* wrote 
Edmund Burke to his friend, ‘ the high-soulcd and 
generous * Wickham ; ‘ but if you do, work in despair.’ 
As Matthew Arnold says : 

‘ And tasks in hours of insight willed, 

In hours of gloom can be fulfilled.’ 

0 si sic ornnia ! Why should not Matthew Arnold 
give us noble poetry, instead of attacking worthy Dis- 
senters, and assaulting the very foundations even of 
natural religion ? And, as the Laureate says : 

‘ But well I know 

That unto him that works and feels he works 
This same New Year is ever at the door.' 

And, to made one more quotation : ‘ Even in the 
meanest sorts of labour, the whole soul of a man is 
composed into a kind of real harmony the instant he 
sets himself to work.* 

1 am not one of those who^ would recommend to any 
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young man the deliberate choice of literature as a pro- 
fession. In fact I greatly object to the idea of literature 
as a profession. Journahsm may, and according to 
modern exigencies must, be a profession, but literature 
ought to lie open to all ranks and orders of society. 
There are many patent reasons why we can give very 
few encouraging words to those who would adopt 
letters as a distinct path in life. It is, as Bacon said, 
a good staff, but a sorry crutch. It is a good thing to 
help a man, but a bad thing Avhereon to rest. It is not 
the most remunerative, and se it is not the most 
useful of avocations. Then there is a very common 
and a very iatal confusion of thought between the 
desire and the ability to pursue a literary career. Then 
the competition is enormous. Most editors of maga- 
zines will say that they could till their periodicals 
years in advance with very fair, ])rintahle matter that 
is sent in to them.* Then there is a good deal of 
social disadvantage about literature, and though 
bookish people will think well of a litterateur, to be 
one is hardly a recommendation to society at large. 

Still, there is another side of the case which has to 
be stated, and which is more fraught with encourage- 
ment. There is an enormous amount of ' copy * to be 
produced every morning, every week, every month,every 
quarter, every year, and there must be an army of writers 
to produce it. There is no reason why a man of fair 

C; ^ 

* About ooj out of even" fourteen or fifteen articles sent is 

accepted. 
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culture and intelligence should not find some sort of 
'service in that army. In the first ranks of literature 
stand the great geniuses of the world, who are on an 
intellectual platform infinitely exalted above their 
fellows. But there is also an immense literary field 
which may be occupied by the rank and file. A man 
of culture, observation, intelligence, with a power of 
clear thought and fluent expression, ought to bo able 
to find something to do. ' Poeta nascitur, orator ft* 
is a saying which may be adopted into the statement 
that while the genius must be born, a man may make 
himself a fairly good writer. If he has leisure and 
independence, if he has patience and industry, if ho 
can aftbrd to bide his time, let him persevere, and the 
chances are that his perseverance will be rewarded by 
results. And though one would be very sorry to induce 
any man deliberately to embrace this as a profession, 
yet to clergymen of insufficient income, to briefless 
barristers, to all who amid the rise of prices are con- 
demned to fixed incomes, it is very allowable to try 
and do something in letters, and creditable workman- 
ship will find its way at last. 

Success may be late in coming, but sometimes when 
it comes it makes amends for much previous failure. 
Sometimes decided genius has to wait as long as culti- 
vated mediocrity. It is good, perhaps, that it should 
have to wait, for those who have obtained instantaneous 
recognition have not always found it for their gOod. 
Byron awoke one morning and found himself famous. 
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but the fame helped to spoil him and slay him* Bums 
had his triumphant winter in Edinburgh, but that* 
‘triumphant winter' was a great misfortune. As a 
rule, too, the fashionable favourite is soon discrowned. 
He cannot do better for the world than die early if he 
has pleased the world when young. Many instances 
might be given where men have published again and 
again, with very limited success or no success at all, 
but feeling that they have had something to say, they 
have gone on saying it, and ultimately they have suc- 
ceeded. Perhaps the delay was good for them. To 
others the delay has been fatal, the frost has killed. 
Humanly speaking, Keats might have lived if he had 
had the success.of Tennyson ; but the QuaHerly killed 
him, as it afterwards tried to kill Tennyson, and the 
Ediitlnirgh to kill Wordsworth. 

‘ ’Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 

Should let itself be snuffed out by an article.* 

But now the Qiuirferhj has recanted, and Jeffrey is 
dragged in triumph at the chariot wheel of Words- 
worth, 

And yet how slow has the progress of some of our 
greatest men been! How exceedingly slow and 
grudging was the recognition accorded to Words- 
worth! Some of our most popular works of fiction 
have been refused by publisher after publisher. 
Charlotte Bronte with difficulty made her way. 
Th&ckeray ^ had ‘Vanity Fair' returned upon his 
hands. Sometimes what^appears to be a lucky chance 
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will intervene. Johnson’s life might furnish one con- 
* tinned allegory of perseverance against difficulties. 

Similarly take Art. What a moment is that when 
the boy or girl sits down and makes some first in- 
tellectual effort ! The child has read poetry, enjoyed 
and appreciated it, nevertheless with the thought that 
it is something foreign, and altogether far off from its 
OAvn sphere. He sits down ; some thought is stirring 
in the heart, some impulse twittering in the brain ; 
some melodious lines flow forth ; he discovers that 
he too has the gift of musical cxj)rcssion. Or he has 
watched nature long, and with a suddenness of sur- 
prise, perhaps when stretched on the ground watching 
the colours of the foliage, or the lignes larges of the 
landscape, finds that he has the faculty of drawing 
from nature, and of reproducing those colours. What 
a pretty story is that which A^asari tells of Michael 
Angelo! ‘how it chanced that Avhen Domenico was 
painting the great Chapel of Santa Maria Novella, ho 
one day went out, and Michael Angelo then set him- 
self to draw the scaftcJding, with some trestles, the 
various utensils of the art, and some of those young 
men who were then working there. Domenico, having 
returned, and seen the drawing of Michael Angelo, 
exclaimed, “ This boy knows more than I do,” standing 
in amaze at the originality and novelty of manner 
which the judgment imparted to him by Heaven had 
enabled a mere child to exhibit.’ West^said thit a 
kiss from his mother made him a painter, and some- 
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thing very similar is told of Maclise, the great 
painter. 

In the autumn of 1825, Sir Walter Scott made a 
hasty tour of Ireland, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Loclvhart and Miss Edgeworth. Amongst other places 
]ic stayed a short time at Cork, and, whilst there, he 
visited the establishment of Mr. Bolster, a well-known 
bookseller. The presence of the illustrious author 
attracted crowds of literary persons there. Maclise, 
then a mere boy, conceived the idea of making a 
sketch of 8ir Walter, and, having placed himself un- 
observed in a part of the shop which afforded him an 
admirable opportunity, ho made, in a few ^inutes, 
three outline sketches, each in a different position. 
Ho brought them home, and, having selected one 
which ho considered the best, worked at it the whole 
night, and next morning brought to Bolster a highly- 
finished pen-and-ink drawing handled with all the 
elaborate minuteness of a line ,engraving. Bolster 
placed it in a conspicuous part of his shop, and Sir 
Walter with his friends having again called during the 
day, it attracted his attention when he entered. He 
was struck with the' exquisite finish and fidelity of 
the drawing, and at once inquired the name of the 
artist who had executed it. Maclise, who was stand- 
ing in a remote part of the shop, Avas brought forward 
and introduced to Sir Walter. The great author took 
hinl kindly by the hand, and expressed his aartionish- 
ment that a mere boy could have achieved such a work, 
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and predicted that lie would yet distinguish himself. 
Sir Walter then asked for a pen, and wrote with his 
own hand ‘Walter Scott’ at the foot of the sketch. 
This little sketch of Sir Walter Scott created such a 
sensation amongst art critics and the publi(j that 
Maclise, not without great reluctance and diffidence on 
his part, was induced by his friends to open an atelier 
in Patrick Street. 

It is related of Barry, that wdien a mere boy he 
performed a journey from Cferk to Dublin on foot, with 
his first picture (the (Jon version of the Pagans by St. 
Patrick). It was placjod in a remote corner of one of 
the Exhibition rooms, where it was unlikely that any 
eye would rest upon it. It did not, however, escape 
the observation of the great Edmund Burl^e. Ho 
inquired of the secretary the name of the painter. ‘ I 
don’t know,’ said that gentleman, ‘ but it was brought 
hero by that little boy,’ pointing to Barry, who Avas 
modestly standing, near his work. ‘ Where did you 
get this picture, my boy ?’ said Bui*ko ; ‘ ivlio ]>ainted 
it ?’ ‘ It is mine I’ said the boy ; ‘ I painted it.’ ‘ Oh, 
that is impossible !’ said Burke, glancing at the poorly- 
clad youth. It is needless to add how well Burke 
befriended him, and lifted him into fame. 

This discovery of power takes pl£|ce in the intel- 
lectual development of each life. I remember hearing 
a person who had a very remarkable voice describe 
how fijst the consciousness of the ‘gift’^arose. fler 
mother had taken her to hear some celebrated singer, 
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and the young girl, when she returned home, imagined 
that her voice reached as high a note as the celebrated 
singer’s. It was even so, and a course of training 
soon developed the glorious gift. 

We will now proceed to consider some turning- 
points in the history of Science and scientific men. 
Our first example, Blaise Pascal, belongs to the 
provinces both of Literature and Science. 

The name of Blaise Pascal is one of the purest and 
loftiest of the great names of France, or, we should 
rather say, of the human race. He lived during the 
time of the revolution in England, in which time a 
corrupt religion and a polluted Court were paving the 
way for a far more terrible revolution in Frtoce. He 
was born at Clermont, in Auvergne. From his earliest 
years the child Blaise exhibited a precocity which was 
extraordinary, and even unnatural in one so young, 
and which his father had the good sense to check 
and discourage. He would never permit him to be 
overtasked, and always set him lessons which the 
child would perceive at once were within the limits of 
his capacity. He w'ould not allow him to begin Latin 
till he was twelve years old, but nevertheless his father 
would talk to him about the principles of language, 
which the marvellous boy easily comprehended, and 
was fully acquainted with the nature of grammar 
before ho began to learn a language. When he was 
onl^ twelve years old, an in6ident happened, which 
fully showed the bent of his mind. He noticed, as 
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nearly every other child does, that glass when struck 
gave forth a long vibrating sound, but that when once 
the hand was laid upon the glass the sound ceased. 
The little philosopher was determined to find out the 
reason of this, and puzzled over it and tried a number 
of experiments, and at last produced almost a regular 
little treatise upon the subject. His father was fond 
of making scientific experiments, which the boy used 
to watch with the utmost delight, and was never satis- 
fied unless he understood the reason of everything. 
Nevertheless, the wise parent thought that at his 
tender years the exact sciences might prove too severe 
a study for him, and said that he should learn Latin 
first and mathematics afterwards. Blaise was very 
curious about this forbidden pursuit. At least he 
might ask his father what mathematics were. Some- 
thing was said about geometry. ‘ Geometry,* curtly 
answered his father, ‘ is the science which teaches the 
method of making exact figures, and of finding out 
the proportions they bear to each other.* And having 
given this definition, he told him not to think or talk 
any more about it. Innate genius, however, will 
always find its way. If he must do his Latin in 
school-hours, he certainly may amuse himself as he 
likes in his play-hours. In his acute little brain the 
child puzzled over what his father had said. He sat 
down in a large room, all alone, with a piece of char- 
coal, ^nd tried to dvstw exact circles and triaifgles, 
.and to find out in what relations they could stand to 
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each other. So carefully were scientific books kept 
owl oih\s sight, that he was not acquainted with any 
technical terms. The circle he called a round, arid the 
straight lino he called a bar. Things went on thus for 
some time; the child was mastering, or rather dis-- 
covering for himself, those mathematical elements 
which all other boys learn from books with an infinite 
deal of trouble. One day his father entered the room 
whore his son was so engaged, and so intent upon his 
investigations that ho was not aware of his father’s 
presence. His father asked him what he was doing. 
The son answered that he was trying to make out 
such and such a thing, mentioning the mathematical 
truth enunciated in the thirty-second proposition of 
tlic first book of Euclid. ‘ And what made you think 
of that ?’ said his father. ‘ My having found out this,’ 
was the answer; and then he mentioned an earlier 
truth in Euclid. And so the boy Blaise went gradually 
backward, till he came to the definitions and axioms 
out of which all geometry is elaborated. The happy 
father was transported with joy at this proof of his 
son’s genius, but without saying a word left the house 
that he might consult with a friend what had best be 
done. It was agreed that no irksome restraint should 
be placed upon his mathematical studies, and a Euclid 
was given to him that ho might amuse himself with it 
in his play-hours. * 

AS might ]iave been expected, his progress in science 
was truly marvellous. When he was only sixteen 
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years old he produced a Tractate on Conic Sections, 
which Descartes, the greatest philosopher of his age, 
read with admiration, and could scarcely believe that 
it had been written by one so young. At nineteen ho 
invented the celebrated arithmetical machine ; and at 
six-and-twenty he had completed those brilliant ex- 
periments on the weight of the atmosphere, which 
will always associate his name with Torricelli and 
Boyle. These experiments and his mathematical 
works made him bo regarded as one of the greatest 
philosophers of the age. 

Several very interesting moments in the life of 
Pascal may be mentioned in connection with his intel- 
lectual and spiritual history. One clay, when he was 
visiting his sister Jacqueline, a sermon bell was hoard 
to toll. His sister wont into the cliurch, and her 
brother also stole into it by another door. It so hap- 
pened that the subject of the preacher’s discourse was 
the commencement of the Christian life. He showed 
how well-disposed persons, by merely entangling 
themselves in worldly ties, put obstacles in the way of 
their salvation, and so run as to miss the prize of 
their heavenly calling. Pascal thought this teaching 
exactly met his own case, and took it to himself as a 
warning sent by God. He had also had another and 
a more terrible warning, in a narrow escape from a 
frightful death. One day he was going in a carriage 
with four horses to Neuilly. Several §f his fr!ends 
were with him ; it was a holiday, and there was to be 
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a gay promenade upon the bridge. The bridge was 
very lofty, and a portion of it was unprotected by ^y 
parapet. At this part of the bridge the two leaders 
became restive, took the bit in their teeth, and,- dash- 
ing aside, plunged over the bridge into the Seine. 
Providentially, the traces snapped, and the carriage 
was left behind, standing upon the very edge. The 
feeble form of Pascal was ill adapted to stand such a 
shock. He immediately fainted, and it was some time 
before he revived. The event itself made a deep and 
lasting impression upon his mind. In one respect this 
was curiously manifested. He would be haunted with 
the idea that danger was frequently threatening him 
on the left side — the side nearest to the danger on 
this occasion — that there lay a deep chasm in this 
direction. Pascal seems to allude to this in a passage 
whore ho is speaking of the imagination, and the 
vanity of man in his subjection to it. He says : ‘ The 
greatest philosopher in the world on a plank wider 
than the pathway which he takes up in his ordinary 
walk, if there should bo a precipice beneath, although 
his reason convinces him of his safety, will be entirely 
overcome by his imagination. Many could not even 
endure the thought of walking across such a plank 
without blanching and agitation.’ 

Once Pascal had a remarkable conversation with a. 
number of his friends on the plan of a certain work 
whidi he intended to write. Ho gave the name^of his 
imdertaking,'’ opened his plans, and explained the 
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order and connection which he intended to pursue. 
Those who heard this conversation, and who were 
some of the most competent judges in Europe, said 
they never heard a more beautiful address, or one 
more powerful, affecting, and convincing, Pascal was 
two or three hours in explaining his design, and the 
listeners formed the most exalted idea of what such a 
work would be. Afterwards several of them put to- 
gether a sketch of this conversation, and one of them 
published a short account. He intended that this 
work should be a great apology for revealed religion. 
It was to set forth the fundamental princij^les of reli- 
gion, to prove the existence of God, and show the evi- 
dences of Christianity. To accomplish this work he 
asked ten years of health and leisure. Such a work 
was never produced, but after his death a variety of 
papers were found which showed that he had been 
working with a view to it. These detached fragments 
of a vast design have come down to us under the title 
of the ‘ Thoughts (Pepsees) of Pascal.’ It seems that 
the great writer did not even use a commonplace 
book, but when, after deep meditation, some startling 
thought occurred to him, he would jot it down on any 
chance piece of paper, the back of an old letter, or any 
other scrap. These he would tie up in bundles, or 
string them together on a file, perhaps waiting for the 
season of good health, which never came. ‘It is a 
wonder that the “ Pens^es of Pascal ” have come ftown 
to us at all. Never, surely, was so precious a freight 
committed to so crazy a bark.’ 
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Curious points of ‘moments' in scientific history 
constantly recur. There is an odd story connected 
with the discovery of the stocking-frame to which 
Manchester owes so much. It is said that one Master 
William Lee, a parson of the sixteenth century, being 
enamoured of a lady, found to his mortification that 
she gave much more attention to her knitting than to 
his conversation. In revenge for which he determined 
to. produce an instrument which should do away with 
the necessity of working by hand. In this he suc- 
ceeded, but became so absorbed in his invention that 
he is supposed to have quite forgotten the lady. The 
invention was important enough, but the inventor's 
end was sad. Queen Elizabeth would only give him a 
patent for silk stockings, so he carried his invention 
abroad, where he died of a broken heart. Sir William 
Thomson, in his recent address at Edinburgh, dis- 
cussed a wonderful epoch in the life of Sir Isaac 
Newton. Newton had satisfied himself that a force 
following the same law of variation with the inverse 
square of the distance urges the moon towards the 
earth. Ho found reason, however, to doubt his con- 
clusions. He compared the magnitude of the force on 
the moon with the theoretic force of gravitation on a 
heavy body of equal mass at the earth's surface, and 
ho saw a great discrepancy, which induced him to 
keep back his discovery for many years. He heard 
one 5ay a paper upon geodesic measurements read by 
Picard before the Royal Society, which pointed out 
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to his mind a serious error in the preconceived esti- 
mate of the earth’s radius. This induced him to 
think that his conclusions had been probably, after 
all, correct. We are told that on going home to re- 
sume his calculations, ho felt so agitated that he 
handed over to a friend the work of arithmetical cal- 
culation. The result was the verification of the law 
in the instance of the moon’s orbit. Some of Sir 
William Thomson’s own discoveries in electrical 
science, such as of the galvanometer, are probably all 
scientific epochs, although, it may be too early to de- 
termine the exact value of them. There is something 
very interesting in looking at the last days of eminent 
men of science, how they look forward to perfecting 
the science of earth in the science of heaven. In 
Smeaton’s last illness, a very bright moon shone full 
into his sick-room. Fixing his eyes upon it, he said : 
‘ How often have I looked up to it with incpiiry and 
wonder, and thought of the period when I shall have 
the vast and privileged views of a hereafter, and all 
will bo comprehension and pleasure !’ 

There are some ' moments ’ of especial interest in 
the career of Sir Charles Bell, The greatest of these 
was unquestionably the promulgation of his discoveries 
in the nervous system. These, with the discoveries of 
Dr. Marshall Hall in the same direction, have been 
the greatest achievements of our age in this branch 
of naedical investigation. It is claimed^ by his Rditor, 
on the great authority of Muller the physiologist, that 
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his discoveries are as important as that of the circula- 
tion of the blood. His wife tells us how he placed 
sheets of paper one over the other to show how the 
nerves increased in complexity, by every superadded 
function, until, from the first necessary or original act, 
they came to the grand object of man’s perfection in 
voice and expression. An account of his discoveries 
in the nervous system is now contained in the later 
editions of his Bridgewater Treatise. The writing of 
this Treatise, ‘On the Hand,’ was another epoch in 
Bell’s career. 'The result was that his mind was 
thoroughly saturated with the argument for design. 
It overflowed in his conversations, his letters, his ad- 
dresses to the British Association. Once he said that 
he should like to show men of science how God 
Almighty made ropes and arches and other things 
which they attempted to do. In ‘The Hand’ he 
concludes: ‘Keasons accumulate at every step for a 
higher estimate of the living soul, and give us as- 
surance that its condition is the final object and end 
of all this machinery and of their successive revolu- 
tions.’ We doubt not but Sir Charles Bell would 
have added that there were at least two other epochs 
in his life of tremendous importance to himself — the 
time when he got married and the time when he com- 
menced fly-fishing. The wife was the sister of his 
brother’s wife, and it is touching to see how intensely 
he lifed in the aflfections of the family group around 
him. We would willingly have some more of his 
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letters to his wife both before and after marriage. ‘ I 
see a God in everything, my love,’ he writes to his 
fiancde ; ‘ it is the habit of my mind. Do you think 
I could have been employed as I have been without 
contemplating the Architect ? There I am an en- 
thusiast.’ He took to fly-fishing because he felt his 
intense need of the country ; and when he was in the 
country he felt the need of some object to occupy his 
mind. Thus he gleefully writes ; ‘ I have got an 
order for Lord Cowper’s water at Panshanger, which 
is a sweet valley with a pretty running water. The 
trout are as largo as young salmon, and give me great 
sport. These English parks are, as you well know, 
the great ornaments of England. They afford soli- 
tude and picturesque beauties. We make our tem- 
porary home in some adjoining village inn. These 
inns have every comfort in a small way. Without 
these little expeditions I. am quite certain that I could 
not live in London.’ Sir Charles had found out at 
least one simple secret of happiness. We can very 
veil understand how, when he had written anything 
particularly good in his book ‘ On the Hand,’ it was 
after a day’s quiet fisliing. ‘ That varying darkness of 
the brown rushing waters, the pools, the rocks, the 
fantastic trees — go round the world you shall not see 
these unless you hav^ a fishing-rod in your hand.’ It 
is curious in looking through the biographies of Bell, 
that Ijy M. Amdd^e Pichot, and the autobiogrSphy 
supplied by his own letters, to see how at these quiet 
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resting-places he made one step after another in his 
intellectual advance. 

Let us look at a companion picture, at the life of 
Goodsir the anatomist, abridging our account from, 
that magnificent work of Dr. Lonsdale’s, the ‘Life 
and Kemains of Goodsir.’ We especially look at his 
later days. 

‘ To avoid visitors he went to bed at 8.30 r.M., and 
rose before 5 A.M. ; in this way he got five hours’ work 
done before Edinburgh had breakfasted. He lived in 
rigid simplicity and did nearly everything for himself ; 
the sofa of the day became his bed of the night, so 
that ho slept amidst his papers and special prepara- 
tions, and could dress or turn to work at any time 
without the fear of intruding domestics. 

‘ He was in the habit of receiving letters from every 
mail of note in anatomy and the natural sciences in 
Europe. He was viewed in an amiable light by all of 
them, and not a few showed him cordial friendship, if 
not the most confidential intimacy. Considering his 
reluctance to the epistolary form of writing — ^for he 
was a much worse example than Talleyrand in the 
way of putting off his replies from day to day and 
month to month — his correspondence is strikingly 
curious as coming from all sorts and conditions of 
men — caj. Canongate artisans, country surgeons, 
English and Irish naturalists, and Scotch noble- 
men.^ ^ 

, ‘ One writes of him, “ His public teachings proved 
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the worth of his religious principles ; notwithstanding 
my previous knowledge of him, it needed the in- 
voluntary utterances of a death-bed to show me all 
the simplicity of mind and godly sincerity of heart 
with which those principles had been fostered. As 
he had been an interpreter of God’s works, he had 
been also a diligent student of His revealed Word, and 
a truly humble Christian.” 

‘ When the pleasure of meeting his class was denied 
him, ho often spoke of his pupils ; and, as he had 
conscientiously laboured to advance their studies, per- 
suaded himself that some of them would live to in- 
terpret his oral teachings and extend the knowledge 
of his philosophical views to another generation. The 
anticipation that his tinished labours would stand the 
test of time, and that his outlined work would bo 
filled up and coloured by those he had taught and 
indoctrinated so well, were like pleasant breathings, if 
not ana3Sthetic repose, to the Goodsir couch, and 
could not fail to lend a halo to the hopes of a reputa- 
tion beyond the grave. 

‘As evidences of his philosophic, religious, and 
speculative leanings to the very last, he had placed on 
a table beside his bed a large folio copy of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s works, in five volumes, the Bible, and a 
work on Crystallography, with a tray of models to 
illustrate the intended publication of his views of 
organic form on a triangular basis — tjiat magniiin 
opus of his latter-day ideal life. 
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‘ The youthful companions — John Goodsir and 
Edward Forbes — who had sat on the same bench as 
students, and had fraternized so well in natiual history 
research, and struggled up the ardous steep of science 
to professional eminence and European fame, came to 
breathe their last under the same roof. And as if the 
ties of life and love were to find a fitting repose in 
death, the remains of John Goodsir are interred next 
to the grave of Edward Forbes, in the Dean Cemetery 
of Edinburgh. A granite obelisk marks the grave. 
The Rev. J. T. Goodsir has had the spiral curved line 
engraved on one side of the obelisk, to exemplify the 
feeling pervading the professor’s mind on the subject 
of organic growth — ^the spiral being symbolic of tJie 
law of the vital force, developed in Goodsir’s lectures. 

‘A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette says — Since 
the days of John Hunter, no greater master of 
anatomical science, no keener investigator of pheno- 
mena, no more comprehensive grasper of generaliza- 
tions, no clearer or more effective expositor, ever 
dedicated himself to the great subject of anatomy, 
human and comparative, than John Goodsir .... 
The only regret will be that he has left so few records 
of his discoveries and conclusions; that in the keenness 
of his pursuit after scientific truth, he left himself so 
little time to gather up and embody in a lasting fonn 
his numerous incidental felicities of investigation and 
doctiine. Bijt enough, and more than enough, will 
always remain to prove the brightness of hjs inteUi- 
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gence, the justness of his reasoning, and the philo- 
sophic comprehensiveness of his generalizations. . . . 
No subject, however remotely connected with his 
favourite one, but was perfectly known to him. When 
in 1854 he suddenly undertook the task of lecturing 
on natural history for his deceased friend Edward 
Forbes, he was found a master, at every point, in the 
science which was only accessory to his own. 

‘ “ It is indeed impossible to estimate aright the loss 
which scientific knowledge and academic education 
sustain through such a death as his. Let us hope that 
the generous contagion of his teaching and the lustre 
of his example will arouse in some worthy disciple 
the masculine enthusiasm, the noble candour, and the 
chivalrous self-devotion,- which are buried in the too 
early grave of John Goodsir.” 

‘ His anatomical lectures constituted a great fact in 
his history both as a man and a teacher. No one in 
Britain seems to have taken so wide a field for survey, 
or marshalled so many facts for anatomical tabulation 
and synthesis. Goodsir’s place on the historical tablet 
should be measured not only by his published writings, 
but by his museum creation and work, and his pro- 
fessional teachings of thousands of men, and through 
them the germinating ideas he has scattered broadcast 
over the world of medicine. He not only taught in his 
own way, but inspired others by his teachings. He 
not qplygave the anatomical data or the fact^ but 
illuminated these facts by various lights and interpre- 
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tations, as if revealing fresh facets on the crystal, and 
therefrom educing a fresh polarization. 

‘ There was no moderation in Goodsir's working, and 
not even the relaxation which change of pursuit 
fevours to a certain extent. It was daily, dogged, 
downright labour ; he used his body as if it were a 
machine, and his brain as if nervous matter could be 
supplied as readily as English coal to a furnace. He 
exhibited in his own person what is aptly designated 
the wear and tear of life, with every nerve in full 
tension fis if for concert‘-i)itch. Scores of friends 
advised him, personally and by letter, to spare his 
energies ; but Goodsir, prepared to “ shun delights and 
live laborious days,” took no heed of the morrow of 
life ; now and onwards and for ever reflected his belief. 
He seemed buoyed up with a passionate fervour that 
would brook no delay and no temporizing with its 
aim and purpose. Incessant work, continued for a 
series of years, led to the usual result — impaired 
health, functional disturbance, and pathological change. 
To escape from the dissecting-rooms to the quiet of 
country life, and '‘to babble of green fields” is the 
great desideratum of every anatomist, and no men 
enjoy their holidays more thoroughly ; but Goodsir 
scarcely ever realized what relaxation was. When he 
spent a summer abroad, it was not by the hanks of 
Lago Maggiore, or sipping the waters of Brunnen, but 
in the museums of Berlin and Vienna. On his return 
fi;om a ContihiBntal trip, when asked by a friend how 
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he enjoyed his autumnal holidays, Goodsir, with great 
' truth and simple-mindedness, replied — ‘‘ Oh 1 very 
much indeed. I spent six hours a-day in'tho museums 
with Muller, Hyrtl, or KoUiker.” Change and travel 
soon palled on the Goodsir fancy ; there was nothing 
so tempting to him as the investigation of organisms ; 
nothing so captivating as the paths of discovery in 
natural history.’ 

As an example of the life of a man of science, we 
will take one who is not, indeed, of the very highest 
order in science, but one eminently known in his day, 
and whose life was fruitful in results — Professor 
Henslow. 

Endowed with great practical ability and earnest- 
ness of purpose, when placed amid ordinary duties, ho 
achieved an extraordinary degree of success. As a 
public teacher in his University he succeeded in 
rendering popular an attractive pursuit, and as a 
clergyman amid an ignorant and debased population 
he was enabled to inform his people with a measure of 
intellectual and religious light. At Cambridge Mr. 
Henslow took a fair place among the Wranglers, and 
during his undergraduate course was noted for his 
devotion to natural science, which led, a year after his 
inception, to his being elected Professor of Mineralogy. 
He so distinguished himsdf by his lucid and vivid 
style as to become one of the very best lecturers of the 
day. ^As a naturalist he visited the Isle of Wigh#, the 
Isle of Man, Anglesea, and other places, an*d thoroughly 
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explored Cambridgeshire ; and his biographer relates 
with enthusiasm that he was so fortunate as to discover 
some fresh-water bivalve shells which had previously 
been ignorantly confounded with the young of the 
common Gyclas cornea, one of which has immortalized 
his name by receiving the title of Henalowiana. 
Three years later he was made Professor of Botany. 
Hero the practical bent of his mind soon usefully 
manifested itself. A worthless Botanical Garden was 
extended and brought to a state of the highest effi- 
ciency, and a neglected Museum became a very perfect 
and valuable collection. His lecture-room soon began 
to fill in a very gratifying manner. In the summer- 
time he and his pupils would fill a coach-and-four and 
make an incursion upon some obscure village in the 
Fens, where their boxes and implements excited great 
astonishment in the bucolic mind. About his thirtieth 
year he married and was ordained. Once a week he 
threw open his house to undergraduate friends and 
others ; — a step peculiarly beneficial, as a little general 
society is a great desideratum for young men in a 
University to^vn. His character at this time is thus 
very favourably sketched by his distinguished pupil 
Mr. Darwin: ‘Nothing could be more simple, cordial, 
and unpretending than the encouragement which he 
afforded to all young naturalists. I soon became 
intimate with him, for he had a remarkable power of 
makifrg the young feel completely at ease with, him j 
though we were all awe-struck at the amount of his 
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knowledge. Before I saw him, I heard one young man 
sum up his attainments by simply saying that he 
know everything. When I reflect how immediately 
we felt at perfect ease with a man older and in every 
way so immensely our superior, I think it was as much 
owing to the transparent sincerity of his character as 
to his kindness of heart ; and, perhaps, even still more 
to a highly remarkable absence in him of all self-con- 
sciousness.* 

Probably as a reward of his political services, he was 
promoted by the Crown to the valuable living of 
Hitchara, in Suffolk, worth upwards of £1,000 a year. 
The parish was a large one, and he came to the wise 
conclusion that he had better give up the University 
and attend to it exclusively. His now sphere was 
indeed one which would give ample play to his perse- 
verance, courage, and healthy energies. For his parish 
was a moral waste. The villagers were sunk almost to 
the lowest depths of moral and physical debasement. 
The parish church was empty, and the parish rates 
enormous. The people were wanting in the most 
common decencies and the most elementary knowledge 
— idle, immoral, criminal, to the last degree. To im- 
prove this wretched state of things was the new 
rector’s earnest endeavour, in which he received very 
scanty help, for the farmers, only one remove above 
their labourers, opposed him with ignorant and un- 
reasoning stolidity. His first effort was to arouse their 
dormant intellectual faculties. He determined to con- 
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ciliate them by amusements. He got up a cricket-club 
and gave them an exhibition of fireworks. He wrote 
and published a set of ‘ Letters to the Farmers of 
Sufiblk/ in which his scientific knowledge proved of 
much practical use. He earnestly espoused the allot- 
ment system, or establishment of a Spade Tenantry. 
And in his own parish he carried out the system in 
spite of a most formidable opposition on the part of 
the farmers, his principal parishioners. He introduced 
the study of botany into the village school, and any 
child might be promoted into the botanical class who 
could spell such portentous words as ‘ Dicotyledous, 

‘ Angiospermous/ ^ Thalamifloral.' This teaching of 
botany as an educational measure was taken up by the 
Committee of Council on Education, and botany has 
since been taught in other schools, and an inspector of 
schools reports very favourably of the Hitcham plan. 
Another means by which Professor Henslow sought to 
arouse the dormant intelligence of his people was by a 
Recreation Fund, and annual visits to remarkable 
places, and among those was a visit to the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851, and another to Cambridge, which was 
planned and managed with especial solicitude. He 
spoke of a special occasion for prayer shortly previous 
to his getting the Crown living of Hitcham. It had 
been under consideration whether he should not be 
appointed to the See of Norwich, the bishopric of 
whifeh was then vacant, instead of to any lower prefer- 
'ment in the Church. On hearing this, of which he 
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had certain information from a friend, ho retired into 
his chamber, and fervently on his knees prayed for 
some time that he might never be called to any such 
high office, for the duties of which he felt himself quite 
unfit, and that he might not be tempted to accept it if 
offered to him. When he found afterwards that he 
was to have the living of Hitcham and not the bishop- 
ric, he thanked God for the issue, and regarded it as 
an answer to his prayers. 

Mr. Henslow's reputation as a lecturer stood so high 
that he was requested by the Prince Consort to lecture 
before the junior branches of the Koyal Family at 
Buckingham Palace, and we are told that ' the same 
simple language and engaging demeanour that had 
proved irresistible in the village won over his royal 
audience to fixed attention and eager desire for in- 
struction.’ He attended the meeting of the British 
Association at Oxford, in 1860, where he was Chairman 
of the Natural History Section, and was very useful as 
moderator in the exciting debates that took place 
respecting Dr. Darwin’s book. ' Though I have always 
expressed the greatest respect for my friend's opinions,’ 
he wrote on one occasion, ‘ I have told himself that I 
caimot assent to his speculations without seeing 
stronger proofs than he has yet produced.’ He would 
object to all scientific schemes that would not allow 
for the interposition of the Almighty. In his last days 
he was very much interested about the subject «f the 
Celtic Drift. In the autumn of 1860 he Tfent to France 
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to examine the celebrated gravel-pits at Amiens and 
Abbeville, and wrote several letters in the Athenceum^ 
arguing against the supposed great antiquity of these 
remains. Ho became, however, very unsettled in his 
opinions on this point, and at the time of his last 
illness was preparing to lay his conclusions before the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society, and it is believed 
that he had convinced himself of a date not so far 
back as some geologists suppose, but long antecedent 
to that usually attributed to man’s existence on the 
earth. 

The account of his death is very remarkable : — ‘ No 
sooner was he told on Good Friday that he could not 
live than ho evinced from that moment an utter in- 
diflerenco to his fate. He immediately rose superior 
to all further desire for life, all fear of death, and all 
shrinking from what he had to go through before 
death would release him. In the face of inevitably 
increasing sufierings, he set himself to watch the suc- 
cessive symptoms of approaching dissolution, all of 
which he desired should be communicated to him by 
his medical attendants, with whom ho discussed them 
as a philosopher, and without the most distant refer- 
ences to himself as being the subject of them. . . . 
During his whole illness he was a model of patience 
and resignation to the Divine wiU. He prayed that 
not a murmur might escape his lips. He expressed 
the most sincere gratitude to the Almighty fqr His 
mercies to hiinself, and placed his entire trust in the 
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Saviour, with absolute renunciation of all personal 
merit. He observed, “ What a blessed thing it is to 
be a Christian, and a blessed thing for a Christian to 
die !” He said he had not before his eyes, to his utter 
astonishment, that fear of death which ho thought ho 
should have. He placed his soul in the hands of a 
righteous Creator.’ 

With this might be paralleled the language of 
William Hunter, the celebrated anatomist, in his last 
moments to his friend Dr. Combe : ‘ If I had strength 
enough to hold a pen, I would write hoAV easy and 
pleasant a thing it is to die.’ 

There are few lives that are more interesting and 
better repay the reading than Brunei’s. There was, 
indeed, a kind of ill-luck about his undertakings. The 
atmospheric railway was a great failure. The broad 
gauge has succumbed in the battle of the gauges. 
The Great Britain was stranded, and ruined the com- 
pany. The Great Eastern had a difficulty in being 
launched, and a succession of misfortunes. But these 
failures were magnificent failures — great in themselves 
and prophetic of better things to come. The Great 
Eastern is associated with the cable between Great 
Britain and America, and the cable between France 
and America. The Great Britain was for many years 
one of the fastest vessels on the Australian line. The 
day for atmospheric railways is yet to come. Brunei’s 
failures are in things the tendency of which is tft come 
right at last. 
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Brunei illustrates the doctrine of Atavism, the 
doctrine of Mr. Galton in reference to hereditary 
genius. The work by which he is chiefly known is 
the Thames Tunnel, and that famous shield by which 
the works were advanced beneath the river’s bed. In 
that work young Isambard bore a conspicuous part ; 
his father said that his ‘ vigilance and constant attend- 
ance were of great service.’ During the last ten days 
of its construction young Brunei passed seven in the 
tunnel, allowing himself only 3f hours of sleep. One 
day he sat down with nine friends to a dinner under 
the Thames. At this time he was only twenty-one, 
and his father was intensely pleased by the ability and 
presence of mind which he displayed. At this time, 
however, the works were discontinued for seven years, 
owing to irruptions of the river. Sir Isambard, who 
survived to his eighty-first year, was permitted to 
witness the extraordinary success of his son. In the 
same way the great Stephenson witnessed the wonder- 
ful ability and success of his son, Kobert Stephenson, 
the engineer. 

Those who wish to understand the magnificent 
genius of Brunei should take a journey towards the 
Land’s End. There is no railway line that possesses 
greater scenic magnificence than that through South 
Devon and Cornwall. We will take no notice of those 
dismantled edifices which recall the sad fortunes of 
the atmospheric railway. Observe how magnificently 
th^ railway sleeps the coast line, piercing through 
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the projecting headlands in a series of tunnels. It 
comes between the sea and the pretty little town of 
Dawlish, gracefully supported on an Egyptian bridge. 
There is a story, of a misanthropic gentleman near 
Dawlish who took a house on the very edge of the sea 
in order that he might be saved from all commerce 
with humankind, but Brunei came with his remorse- 
less railway and drove him to despair and death. I 
believe the ornamentation of the line was Brunei’s. 
It was what he especially delighted in, and ho made 
his own home marvellously beautiful. Even the 
colour of the railway carriages was a point to which he 
sedulously attended. A few miles from Teignmouth, 
on the road between Teignmouth and Torquay, is the 
lovely combe of Watcombe, so familiar to all toimsts 
of the neighbourhood, where Brunei had purchased an 
estate, and had designed there to erect a mansion, and 
there to spend the evening of his days. The line soon 
skirts the edge of Dartmoor. Few who have passed it 
can ever forget the lovely viaduct at Ivybridge. The 
slender line of masonry seems to span aerial space, in 
the vista delicate and thin, while the Emo through its 
wooded gorge flows down from the moorland, through 
the railway arches to the sea. As soon as we leave 
Pl 3 miouth we have again the stupendous marvel of 
the Royal Albert Bridge of Saltash. Many years before 
its erection Brunei had investigated the spot, and 
thought that the estuary of the Tamar was mtteh too 
broad for any such undertaking. 6ut time had 
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expanded the daring inventiveness of his genius, and 
had enabled him to accomplish his ambitious designs. 
The chief part of this great work is the centre pier, 
which is out of sight to the public, but the main 
feature of interest to professional men. Here they 
found a rock which admitted of masonry being laid 
under a cylinder provided with pneumatic apparatus, 
although the work was hindered by the necessity of 
having to cut through a bed of oysters and staunching 
a fountain that burst from the submarine rock. The 
centre pier of this famous bridge marks the highest 
point of Bruners achievements, though, perhaps, not 
of his conceptions. It was opened by the Prince 
Consort, but he was himself absent from the scene 
through ill-health. Ho was permitted to make sub- 
sequently his first and last visit to his completed 
work. 

The Cornish line from the great bridge westward 
aftbrds continual examples of Brunei's favourite timber 
viaducts and bridges. Through a long succession of 
valleys the railway seems to bound from height to 
height on these apparently frail structures which the 
great architect constructed so securely, and yet with 
comparatively little expense. Cornwall is famous for 
its picturesque scenery, but the railway which traverses 
the peninsula and makes it so accessible is one of the 
most remarkable features of the scene. 

It is^^emarkablo that Brunei's great fame primarily 
arose from want of success. One of his first efforts 
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was to enter into the competition of designs for the 
* Clifton Suspension Bridge. Telford, the first engineer 
of the day, was called in as judge, and decided against 
him and all the other candidates ; he thought that 
Brunei’s span was longer than could be employed with 
safety. Telford was asked to send in a plan of his 
own, but his ultimate plan embraced lofty towers, for 
which there was not sufficient money. Eventually 
Brunei was made architect. On one occasion he 
nearly lost his life. He was crossing the river in a 
basket slung fr<^ an iron bar, and the basket stuck 
fast ; he was obliged to perform the dangerous feat of 
climbing from the basket to the bar before he could 
be released. In a few years the funds were all ex- 
hausted, and it was necessary that the works should 
be left incomplete. A spell of ill-luck seemed to hang 
about the bridge. Tliough Brunei took the deepest 
interest in it he never saw it completed. Not till after 
his death was the bridge finished, partly as a monument 
to his memory and partly as wiping away a slur on 
the engineering ability of the country. But the fact 
is that this unsuccessful bridge had proved the 
architect of the great engineer’s fortune. The compe- 
tition for the Clifton bridge gave him his first start. 
His son says, ‘ all his subsequent success was traced 
by him to this victory, which he fought hard for, and 
gained only by persevering struggles.’ His reputation 
made him the first engineer of the Great WesterntRail- 
way, often working for twenty hours a day? One of his 
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assistants, indeed, calls this period ‘ the turning-point 
of his life.’ ‘ His vigour both of body and mind were 
in their perfection. His powers were continually called 
forth by the obstacles he had to overcome ; and the 
result of his examinations in the committee-rooms 
placed him in the very first rank of his profession' for 
talents and knowledge.* The following was a very 
remarkable ‘moment’ in his career, which led to an 
immense extension of ocean steam-navigation. There 
was one night a business meeting at Radley’s Hotel of 
the directors of the Great Western Railway . Some 
one spoke of the enormous length, as it then appeared, 
of the railway from London to Bristol. Brunei 
exclaimed, ‘ Why not make it longer, and have a steam- 
boat to go from Bristol to New York, and call it the 
Great Western? The remark was received as an 
excellent joke, but at night Mr. Brunei talked it over 
with one of the directors. This led to the Great 
Western, and then to the Great Britain and Great 
Eastern, 

It was a daring achievement to build a vast ship of 
iron and to fit her with a screw propeller. Brunei 
was the main instrument of introducing the screw 
propeller into the mercantile navy, and of securing 
its adoption in our fleets. 

Personally Brunei was a very interesting and 
remarkable character. The odd incident of his 
swallowing the half-sovereign, which put his life in 
danger, created a feeling of warm personal interest in 
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liim. His sweet temper and sound judgment secured 
' Viim many attached friends. His industry was pro- 
digious, and he had a remarkable faculty of going 
without sleep for many hours. But, like so many 
men whom we have had to speak of, he seems to have 
materially damaged his health by his strenuous un- 
resting employments. Humanly speaking, his life 
might have been lengthened many years, save for his 
intense appetite for work. The difficulties attending 
the laimching of the Great Easte'rn perhaps injured his 
health more tha§ anything else. Ho had intended to 
go round with the ship to Weymouth, but the day 
before he was seized with paralysis. 

On looking back on the careers of men distinguished 
in Art, Literature, and Science, there are a few con- 
siderations to be added. We see at once that it is not 
by any special event or turning-point in life, but by 
the whole tenour and work of life, that the value of 
such men’s lives must be estimated. It was the saying 
of the old Greek tragedian to call no one happy before 
the day of his death. The saying doubtless involves a 
fallacy, as the difference of one day to all the days of 
one’s life cannot be of overwhelming importance ; one 
happy day added to disastrous days, or one disastrous 
day added to happy days, cannot materially vary the 
general complexion of human existence. At the same 
time no day is so far a decisive turning-point in life 
that i^ can altogether influence existence as a vrtiole. 
The day yields its happy chance, or it mhy altogether 
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refuse to yield it, or may even render it disastrously. 
But it is thfi tendency of a well-ordered, careful life to 
reduce tlie dcgoaain of chance to a minimum. Let the 
scientific man diligently pass his life according to the 
Baconian ideal, ‘ in industrious observations, grounded 
conclusions, and profitable inventions and discoveries,' 
and we may be quite sure that it is simply a matter of 
time when such a man makes his mark. The lessons 
taught by our survey are the simple lessons of 
thoughtfulness, activity, and perseverance. Any 
moment of success in life, however brilliant, passes 
away and leaves life to its ordinary current. The 
course of the stream is left unaffected by the occasional 
eddy. 

The poet says : 

‘ Use gave me fame, 

And fame again increasing gave me use.’ 

After all, use is the* great thing, far transcending the 
fame. The keenest delights, after all, such men would 
tell us, are in the exercise of one's faculties and 
powers, the feeling that their lives are well laid out to 
the highest purposes. The delight of the artist in his 
work is something more than its praises or its prizes. 
It is in the power of every one of us to have the 
keenest pleasure of high endeavours. Those who 
cannot command success may at least deserve it. 
Let mo man think that his efforts are such that some 
brilliant dayVill come which will crown them in the 
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sight of men. Let no man think that any happy 
chance will do for him what he is quit^ unable to 
do for himseE The solid happiness will be in the 
sense of use, and in the highest sense the great wages 
will be : 

‘ The gloiy of going on and not to die.’ 

There are a few wise words of Schlegel’s with which 
we may not unfitly close this chapter. Schlegel says : 
‘ In experimental science, the order between faith and 
knowledge is exactly the same. In actual life, every 
great enterprise begins with and takes its first step 
in faith. In faith Columbus, compass in hand, and 
firmly relying on its revelations, traversed, in his frail 
bark, the wide waters of an unknown ocean. In this 
faith he discovered a new world, and thereby opened 
a new era in the history of science and of man. For 
all his inquiries, all his thirst and search after infor- 
mation, all his thinking, guessing, and supposing, did 
not as yet amount to a complete knowledge — by such 
means he could not succeed in working out a full 
conviction, either for himseE or for others. It was 
the given fact, the unquestionable proof of actual ex- 
perience, that first exalted his bold conception into 
true and perfect certainty. In a greater or less degree, 
this is the course by which all the great discoveries 
in science have been made ; passing, by a slow but 
still advancing process of thought, from facts jip to 
knowledge. And the same characte* of faith is 
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stamped on every great and decisive act, every im- 
portant event in the history of individuals and of 
nations/ We thus see that it is faith which makes 
and determines so many of the great turning-points 
in life. 
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CHAPTER X. 

SUCCESSFUL LAWYERS. 

It is a happy circumstance in English history that we 
might, among successful lawyers, enumerate many of 
the brightest examples of probity, industry, and piety. 
The forensic roll includes many brilliant lives, fertile 
in memorable incident and in lessons of the highest 
import. We think of such judges as the upright and 
pious Hale, the learned and patriotic Seldcn. Such a 
judge was the truly pious and amiable Chief-Justice 
Wilton. Look at what we may call the modern roll of 
those who have been in succession Lord Chief- Justices 
of England — Mansfield, Kenyon, Ellcnborough, Tcn- 
terden, Denman, Campbell — and each name suggests 
passages of history and life from which much instruc- 
tion has been drawn and might yet be derived. The 
roll of our Chancellors, from the pious and high- 
minded man who now holds that position downwards, 
includes many memorable and beneficent names.* 

* In Foss’s ‘Judges of England’ there is an intet’esting 
memoir of a recent Lord Chancellor, Lord Hc'^therley, in part 
from materials supplied by himself. 
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There are other great lawyers, whose names are not so 
well known to the general reader, in whom the highest 
departments of law expand into statesmanship, such 
as Lord Redesdale, Sir William Grant, and Lord 
Stowell. There is something eminently instructive in 
such a career as that of Sir William Grant. He was a 
Canadian ex- Attorney-General, who was long without 
a brief at the English Bar, until Pitt sent to confer 
with him about the affairs of Canada. This was the 
turning-point for Grant. The Premier gave him a seat 
in Parliament, and, although hardly known at the Bar, 
caused him to receive a silk gown. Ho showed him- 
self a great lawyer ; but far above that, he was a great 
Parliamentary orator. It has been said by Lord 
Brougham that, with the exception of Mr. Pitt, 
perhaps no man had ever greater sway in the House 
than Grant. By the consent of the whole Bar ho 
seems to have attained the highest point of judicial 
eloquence. ‘The charm of it was indescribable; its 
effect on the hearers was that which Milton describes, 
when he paints Adam li.stening to the angel after the 
angel had ceased to speak.’ 

Another great lawyer, whose tone of mind is very 
similar to Sir William Grant’s, was Lord Stowell. His 
fame has been somewhat overshadowed by that of his 
still greater brother. Lord Eldon. But the fame of 
Lord Stowell is certainly more cosmopohtan, and will 
probably be more lasting. He is one of the great 
founders of international law. If you take up such 
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a text-book on public law as ‘ Wheaton’s Elements of 
International Law’ — it was Jeremy Bentham who 
coined the felicitous phrase — it will be seen how often 
his decisions are quoted. During the long French 
war Lord Stowell administered and in part created 
our civil law, showing perfect impartiality to English- 
men and foreigners, and English justice became as 
famous throughout Europe as English victory. Such 
are the great judges, who, although not well known 
to general readers, are the men who largely hx tho 
estimate in which England is held by that foreign 
opinion which, according to that fine saying of Burke’s 
which Madame de Stael so often repeated, anticipates 
the verdict of posterity. It is remarkable that Lord 
Stowell always looked back on old days at Oxford as 
the happiest of his life, and an old Oxford Calendar 
was to him, from its associations, as touching as any 
volume of poetry could be. 

Only a few years ago there died one of our most 
successful lawyers, Pemberton Leigh, Baron Kings- 
down. He has left behind him a privately-printed 
work, most of which was allowed to appear in one of 
the leading reviews, giving an account of his ‘ Recol- 
lections ’ in ^Parliament and at the Bar. He retired 
from both at the ago of fifty. He refused to be Soli- 
citor-General ; he refused to bo Lord Chancellor. His 
name was little heard of by the general public. Ho 
simply detested popularity ; but for twenty years ho 
was one of the greatest judges of the final Court of 

17—2 
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Appeal. A peerage — for lie never took pay — was the 
only reward which he ever accepted from the country. 
He gives a touching picture of the poverty and hard 
work of his early life, but he adds : *lt was the severe 
preparation for the subsequent harvest. I learned to 
consider indefatigable labour as the indispensable con- 
dition of success ; pecuniary independence as essential 
alike to virtue and happiness, and no sacrifice too 
great to avoid the misery of debt.’ Mr. Pemberton 
Leigh obtained a large practice, and carried in the 
House of Commons several useful reforms. The 
following is the account of his feelings when he won 
his first election : ‘ I shall never forget the night in 
which, after so much excitement, I found myself a 
Member of Parliament. I threw myself upon my 
knees, and earnestly prayed to the Source of all 
strength that I might bo enabled to perform faithfully 
and successfully the duties which belong to that posi- 
tion.’ At the death of his distant kinsman. Sir Robert 
Leigh, he became possessed, under very remarkable 
circumstances, of a property of many thousands a year. 
At the age of fifty he resolved to retire, and com- 
mence the life of a country gentleman. ‘ I provided 
myself with microscopes, telescopes, paij^ting imple- 
ments, a chest of turner’s tools, and I know not how 
many other resources against ennui, none of which I 
ever used; and after the lapse of seventeen years I 
con safely say that I never had one hour hang hgavy 
on me, nor feh anything but regret at being called 
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upon to forsake my solitude in order to attend the 
sittings of the Judicial Committee/ We are informed 
that Lord Kingsdown was warmly attached to the 
Church of England, and more than one parish church 
was built or restored at his expense. 

Or again, we might take some eminent lawyers wlio, 
having attained the highest distinctions at tho English 
Bar, became each of them Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
To mention one, such was Mitford, tho brother of tho 
historian of Greece. He was one of those few great 
lawyers whose parliamentary runs parallel with their 
forensic fame, one of that class of lawyers, not very 
numerous, who have obtained large business by 
writing a law book. The legal attitude he took up 
in Parliament reflected on him tho highest honour. 
There was nothing about him, and there never is in 
the best lawyers, merely technical and litigious. Ho 
implored the House of Commons, on their prosecution 
of Hastings, to adhere to two principles, ' Never to 
bring forward a fact that was matter of calumny to 
the accused, and never to inflame the passions of those 
who are to decide as judges.’ Tho share Avhich ho 
took in legislation was of a calm, judicial, and impar- 
tial kind. The House of Commons did itself tho 
honour of electing him Speaker. But Mitford frankly 
said at the same time that tho Bar was his profession* 
and that it was in his profession that he looked for 
proipotiom He subsequently became Lord RcSesdale 
and Chancellor of Ireland. After his rfiturn from Ire- 
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land he was for many years one of the most useful 
and efficient members of the House of Lords. His 
son, the Chairman of Committees, has maintained the 
same character for ability and integrity. It is such 
men as these who redeem the profession of the Bar 
from the reproaches so often brought against it, and 
enable us to realize that great idea of law which 
Hooker has so nobly expressed: ‘Of Law there 
can be no less acknowdedgod that her seat is the 
bosom of God, and her voice the harmony of the 
universe. All things in heaven and earth do her 
homage, the very least as feeling her care, and the 
greatest as not exempted from her power. Both 
angels and men, and all creatures of what condition 
soever, though each in different sort and manner, yet 
all with uniform consent, admire her as being the 
mother of their peace and joy.' 

King George the Third, on an occasion when Mr. 
Justice Park was present, said of him : ‘ It is wonderful 
to think that this little head contains the whole law 
of England.' ‘ Not so, sire,' replied the judge, ‘ it but 
contains the knowledge where the law may be found.’ 

An acute lawyer has remarked that Serjeant Wilde, 
afterwards Lord Truro, who began life as a solicitor, 
and who was, probably, for forty years concerned in 
nearly every important commercial case in the City of 
London, either on one side or the other, must have 
been at the making of a great part of the commejrcial 
law. For, in •this country, the law is built up by 
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numerous decisions which daily increase the fabric, 
and, as Junius well remarked : ‘ What yesterday was 
fact, to-day is doctrine/ The readiness with which 
the prodigious memory and powerful brain of Serjeant 
Wilde enabled him to recall the facts and doctrines 
laid down in all the leading cases of nearly half a 
century was sufficient to strike with amazement a 
person of ordinary powers. Sir John Campbell, when 
Attorney-General, brought to the discharge of his 
important duties not only advantages similar to those 
of Serjeant Wilde, but from having been a reporter, 
and having written out so many of the leading cases, 
had so completely impressed them on his mind, that 
he could quote to younger men, to whoso inquiries he 
was always accessible, not only the names of the 
principal cases in every branch of the common law, 
but also the names of the reports, the volumes, and 
even the pages in which they were to be found .... 
Serjeant Wilde, at Guildhall, has often been concerned 
in six cases in one day, and has stated the names of 
persons, dates, and sums of money in each case, from 
memory, without referring to his brief or any other 
written memorandum. 

It would be easy to select many legal biographies 
rich with incident and instruction. As a storj^ of 
perseverance and success there is none that exceeds 
in interest the career of Lord Tenterden, who, to many 
great titles, was, as his biographer says, esffbcially 
entitled to be called ‘ the humble and th*e just.’ 
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We will now take in detail the exemplary life of 
this great lawyer, Lord Chief Justice Tenterden. It 
will illustrate the turning-points of a great lawyer’s 
progress. Just opposite the magnificent west portal 
of Canterbury Cathedral, at the corner of a narrow 
street, there was once a barber’s shop. It has 
now disappeared to make room for the house of 
the architect to the Cathedral It had in front of it 
the long traditionary barber’s pole of several colours. 
It was only a poor, mean-looking tenement, having 
blocks in the window partly bare and partly covered 
with wigs, a sign over the door with the shopman’s 
name, and with the announcement that shaving cost a 
penny, hair-cutting twopence, and that the hair could 
be fashionably dressed on reasonable terms. It is 
still locally recollected that there was a stationer’s 
shop attached to this one. The barber’s shop was 
kept by a worthy hairdresser of the name of Abbott. 
He was a tall, erect, primitive-looking man, with a largo 
club pigtail, who might often be seen going about 
with his instruments of business under his arm, at- 
tended by his son Charles, ‘ a decent, grave, primitive- 
looking youth.’ That child afterwards commemorated 
his prudent father and his pious mother. Living 
beneath the very shadow of the great Cathedral, the 
humble family learned to love it, and to prize its 
blessings. There is reason to believe that they con- 
stantly attended the Cathedral services. The clergy 
^:ere very kiAd to the worthy man, who was, indeed, 
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hairdresser to the entire Chapter, and who made it 
his boast that, on no less than three occasions, he 
had attended the Archbishop himself on the occasion 
of triennial visitations. 

All through the career of his son Charles, who 
became one of the most illustrious magistrates that 
the English Bench has ever known, we see the ad- 
vantages of the endowments for education provided 
by pious, charitable men in past ages ; wo see, too, 
the good effected by good men in the case of a poor, 
deserving scholar ; and wo may trace, too, the kindly 
guidings of Providence in his behalf. The King's 
School, at Canterbury, gave the small tradesman's 
child an education as thorough and complete as could 
be given to the son of the richest noble. The head- 
master was a profound scholar, with the rare gift of 
being able to impart his abundant knowledge. He 
eagerly sought for signs of ability and attention 
among his pupils, and helped and encouraged them 
with all his might. His attention was soon drawn to 
the cleverness and good conduct of young Abbott. 
In course of time the lad turned out Latin verso 
which the head-master declared was as good as any 
that could be produced at Winchester or Eton. His 
schoolfellows afterwards described him as a grave, 
silent boy, very well behaved, always studious and 
fond of reading, even in his play-hours. He made 
very fgw mistakes in his lessons, always striving \o be 
accurate and equably industrious. 
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At fourteen he was a great hungry boy, and, how- 
ever well he was getting on at school, his parents 
thought that it was high time he should be earning 
his own living. At this time the place of a singing 
boy became vacant in the Cathedral. Old Abbott 
thought that his son, with his good character and his 
father’s good character, and his own lively parts, 
would stand a good chance. The members of the 
Chapter were no doubt willing and anxious to oblige 
their worthy hairdresser, but they had chiefly to con- 
sider the efficiency of their musical services. It was 
found that Abbott’s voice was husky, but there was 
another boy with an excellent voice, who very properly 
received the appointment. Many years after, Charles 
Abbott became a nobleman and Chief Justice of Eng- 
land. While going circuit with another judge he 
came to that familiar Cathedral of Canterbury. The 
Chief Justice pointed out a singing man in the choir. 
‘ Behold, brother Richardson,’ said he, ' that is the 
only human being I ever envied. When at school in 
this town we were candidates together for a chorister’s 
place ; he obtained it ; and if I had gained my wish 
he might have been accompanying you as Chief 
Justice, and pointing me out as his old schoolfellow 
the singing man.’ 

So Charles Abbott was not to be a chorister, and 
accordingly he continued for a further space at the 
King’s School. It is hardly necessary to say that he 
, became captain of the school. When Charles was 
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seventeen his father thought it absolutely necessary 
• that he should earn his own bread. Let him be ap- 
prenticed to the paternal business, and keep a shop as 
his father did before him. This idea was a great 
shock to the kind head-master. He thought that his 
most promising pupil ought to go to College, and that 
the Canterbury people ought to help in sending him 
there. In a quiet way a sum of money was collected 
in the old city for the 2)urpose of his outfit, and the 
trustees of the school granted him a small exhibition 
which was then vacant. This still was insufficient, 
and it is said that an indenture binding Charles 
Abbott to the shaving business was actually sealed, 
sighed, and delivered, when the trustees, apparently 
stretching a point in his favour, came to the conclu- 
sion that they had power to increase the exhibition 
from the funds of the school. They voted a sum that 
would be a sparing academical subsistence for a young 
man for the three years preceding his degree. In 
after years, when he had become a great judge, he 
was himself one of the trustees. At a business meet- 
ing of the body, among the agenda of the day there 
was an application from an Oxford Exhibitioner from 
the school for an increase of his allowance. The 
secretary declared that, after a diligent search for 
jirecedents, he could only discover one which had 
happened many years before. ‘That student was 
myself,i said the learned judge ; and ho immedialiely 
supplied tiie required sum from his own private purse. 
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The barber’s son was now an undergraduate of 
Oxford. He entered at Corpus Christi College, where 
be soon obtained a classical scholarship. We find him 
writing to a friend : ‘ I have received two letters from 
my dearest mother, in which she gives me an account 
how sincerely all my friends at Canterbury have con- 
gratulated her on my success, and friends so much 
superior to our humble condition that she says, “ such 
a universal joy as appeared on the occasion I believe 
hardly ever happened in a town left by a tradesman’s 
son.” Who would not undergo any labour to give 
pleasure to such parents ! . . . But a little while past, 
to bo a scholar of Corpus was the height of my ambi- 
tion; that summit is, thank Heaven, gained, when 
another and another appears still in view. In a word, 
I shall not rest easy till I have ascended the rostrum 
in the theatre.’ There was then no class list at Oxford, 
and the highest University distinction was to gain the 
Chancellor’s medal and recite a prize composition from 
the rostrum of the Sheldonian theatre. The subject 
for the Latin poem open to undergraduates was the 
then recent glorious defence of Gibraltar — ‘ Calpe 
Obscssa’ was the subject. He failed, but his poem 
when returned to him bore an encouraging phrase 
which indicated that it had been second best. The 
man who obtained it was Mr. W. L. Bowles, who after- 
wards became a useful clergyman and a not undistin- 
guished poet. Forty years afterwards, when a judge 
on circuit, fie met Mr. Bowles at Salisbury,* and with 
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that unfailing memory which University men have for 
old College days, the judge recalled their old competi- 
tion, gracefully saying that the rule had been preserved 
that the best man ought to win ; ‘ Detur digniori ' was 
the familiar Latin phrase. 

The subjects of the prize poems then, as now, were 
chosen from striking contemporary events. Luiiardi’s 
balloon voyages were at this time exciting the greatest 
attention and astonishment. It was little thought that 
this invention could be utilized to the great extent 
which we have lately seen in France ; but then, as ]iow, 
the idea was entertained that the balloon would be 
found susceptible of guidance in any given direction, 
and would promote rapid intercourse between different 
nations. The balloon, ‘ Globus Aerostoticus,’ was the 
subject of the prize poem.. Abbott obtained it, and 
accordingly mounted the rostrum vic^toriously. Next 
year he obtained another Chancellor’s medal with a 
remarkable ‘ Essay on the Use and Abuse of Satire.’ 
But in the rnidst of this success his happiness was 
overshadowed by the death of his father. His mother 
kept on the shop opposite Canterbury Cathedral and 
sold perfumery. He was willing to go out to Virginia 
as tutor if £50 a year might be settled on his mother 
for life. ‘ This,’ he wrote, ‘ with the little left her by 
my father, would afford her a comfortable subsistence 
without the fatigue of business, which she is becoming 
veiy nibble to bear.’ This condition failing, Abbott 
gave up the idea of going to America. * 
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It was well for him that he did not. He had now 
achieved a great University reputation. Many private 
pupils came to him. After he had taken his degree he 
was made Fellow of his College, and became Junior 
Tutor. He dressed and lived plainly, and it was 
thought remarkable that he never rode on horseback. 
Once [he told a friend, with an air of triumph, ‘ My 
father was too poor ever to keep a horse, and I was too 
proud ever to earn sixpence by holding the horse of 
another.’ About this time it was Abbott’s intention to 
take Holy Orders. But it so happened that he was 
asked to become tutor to a son of that famous lawyer, 
Mr. Justice Buller, and was thrown into close intimacy 
with the great judge, as he often spent some time at 
the country seat in Devonshire. Buller was one of the 
greatest of English judges. It has been said that as 
Burke’s name in the Senate, so is Buller’s in West- 
minster Hall. There are some eurious points in 
Buller’s personal history. He married at the early 
age of seventeen, and was made a judge, at the unpre- 
cedented early age of thirty-two. He also died at a 
comparatively early age. Lord Mansfield had soon 
perceived his extraordinary ability, and procured him 
promotion. What Lord Mansfield had done for Buller, 
that Buller in turn did for the future Lord Tenterden. 
He clearly discerned the great intellectual strength 
that characterized his son’s tutor, and urged him to go 
to the Bar. It is said that he furnished Abbott with 
, funds to enable him to do so, and as this seems to have 
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been Judge BuUer’s kind way with several young men 
of promise, it is not unlikely that he did so. The 
sagacious judge also recommended him to go to a 
lawyer’s office for some months, to acquire a knowledge 
of the practical details of law. He soon gained this 
requisite knowledge, and also formed a valuable legal 
connection. Moreover, he managed to muster up a 
hundred guineas to become a pupil of George Wood, 
whom Lord Campbell (Sails the ‘ Great Master of Special 
Pleading.’ At the end of a year Wood told him that 
he had taught him all he could. Wc are told that he 
worked night and day in his small chambers in Brick 
Court. He determined to practise as a special pleader 
below the bar, until ho could take his call with every 
prospect of success. 

For seven years he kept a sort of legal shop, and the 
shop kept him. He gave all his friends to understand 
that he was ready to draw declarations, pleas, replica- 
tions, and demurrers with the utmost despatch, and on 
most reasonable terms. He kept a small boy as clerk, 
at ten shillings a week. Modest, learned, industrious, 
he was always to be found in his chambers fulfilling 
his promises to the letter, and never losing a friend. 
His door was always open, his opinion always safe, his 
services ever prompt. He made a considerable income 
as a special pleader, but he determined that he would 
push on to the Bar. Ho received his call at the Ipner 
Tempi®, and went the Oxford circuit. He^at once rose 
to a large business. He was, not, like some barristers. 
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a great advocate, nor, like otheri^ a skilfi]^ ^ross* 
examiner. But the solicitors liked him ; the judges 
listened to him with respect p he was‘ of tlfe 'greatest 
help to a leader ; he showed himself skilS^l ah(J saga- 
cious, and his law was thorough and deep. He^ wAs 
never an advocate in any resi.1 sense of the termj biilfbe 
was a great lawyer and a great judge. He acquired a, 
great and special reputation as a comm^cial lawyer, 
and published a book Avhich was mueh wajitell, 6jr 
‘ Merchants’ Ships and Seamen.’ The MS. ©f thiabook 
still remains, written, we are informed, in a beautifully 
neat, clear hand. In England his book is becoroflilg 
superseded by the new Merchant Shipping Acts, but 
in America it continues to bo the standard w#rk on 
the subject. That old cathedral connection seemed 
still to cling to him, and to bring him prosperity. Ho 
was known to be a good ecclesiastical lawyer and sound 
churchman, and Lord Campbell, who knew him well, 
says that he had a general retainer from most of the 
prelates, and deans, and chapters. When his business 
became considerable, he ventured to marry. The 
father of the young lady, a country gentleman, called 
at his chambers and asked him how ho hoped to main- 
tain liis future wife. He answered, ‘ By the books in 
this room, and two pupils in the next.’ They lived for 
years very happily in a little house in Bloomsbury 
Square. Wo are told that his was a cheerful and 
pious household. Some very touching and aifeotionate 
letters to his wife are on record, and the following 
playful lines : 
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^ In the noise of the Bar and ctov^ds of the hall^ 

,, Tho^ destined still longer to move, 

Let in^ thoughts wander home and my memory recall 
Th^dear pleasures of beauty and love. 

‘ Tiie'soft looks of’ my girl, the sweet voice of my boy, 

* Then; antics, their hobbies, their sports ; 

How the houses he builds.her quick fingers destroy, 

, And with kisses his pardon she courts. 

‘ With eyejB full of tenderness, pleasure, and pride. 

The fond mother sits watching their play, 

Or hiirns, if I look not, my dulness to chide, 
v And'unvites me, like them, to be gay. 

* She invites to be gay, and I yield to her voice, 

And my toils and my sorrows forget ; 

In her beauty, her sweetness, her kindness rejoice, 

. And hallow the day that we met. 

‘ Full bright were her charms in the bloom of her life. 
When I walked down the church by her side, 

And, five years passed over, I now find the wife 
More lovely and fair than the bride.’ 

After a long and prosperous career at the Bar, his 
health showed symptoms of decline. He saw reason 
to fear that his eyesight was failing him. He longed 
for the comparative rest and ease of the judicial 
Bench. But he was disappointed. No promotion 
came. When a vacancy arose, he was passed over. 
He was determined to retire from the Bar, and his 
only difficulty was whether he should take up his 
abode at Oxford or Canterbury. He had just resolved 
uponjOxford when one of the judges of the Common 
Pleas, Mr. John Heath — for Heath had always steadily 

18 
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refused to be knighted — died, as he always said he 
would, 'in# harness,' at the age of eighty. Charles 
Abbott was made judge, and, taking the degree of* 
serjcant-at-]aw, as was then usual, he assumed armorial 
bearings, with the motto which so well described his' 
simjde, industrious life : ' Lahore.' 

He was now judge. His youthful vision of going to 
his native town in ermine and scarlet was to be fulfilled. 
He saw at once tliat he should much more greatly 
enjoy being judge tlian counsel. The search fot truth, 
lie said, was mucli more pleasant than the search for 
arguments. He Avas in a very short time removed 
from the Common Tlcas to what was then the much 
more laborious work of the Queen’s Bench. This w^as 
in 1810. Jjord Ellcnborough then presided over the 
King's Bench, and the other puisne judges besides 
Abbott were those great lawyers Holroyd and Bay ley. 
B)efore two years had ])assed, it became quite clear to 
Westminster Hall that one of the greatest common- 
law judges had risen on the bench. In 1818 Lord 
Ellenborough Avas struck down by paralysis. It be- 
eame a matter of the keenest interest who should 
become the now Chief Justice of England. After some 
delay and many conjectures it became knoAvn that Mr. 
Justice Abbott Avas to preside as chief over the court 
where he had been puisne judge. And now the full 
lustre of Abbott’s extraordinary character becapie Mly 
apparent. He was the most acute and upright of 
:9iagistrates. • His court became Avhat laAvyers call an 
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exceedingly ‘ strong* court. Lord Campbell glows 
with enthusiasm as he describes that tiiHe. ‘ Before 
such men there was no pretence for being lengthy or 
imp<5rtunato. Every point made by c6lmsel was 
understood in a moment; the application of every 
authority was understood at a glance ; the counsel 
saw when he might sit down, his case being safe, and 
when he might sit down, all chance of success for his 
client being at an end. During that golden age law 
and reason prevailed. The result was confidently 
anticipated by the knowing before the argument 
began, and the judgment was approved by all who 
heard it pronounced, including the vanquished party. 
Before such a tribunal the advocate becomes dearer to 
himself b}^ preserving his own esteem. I do not 
believe that so much important business was ever done 
so rapidly and so well before any other court that ever 
sate in any age or country. The principal merit is no 
doubt due to Abbott, and no one could have played 
his part so well.’ 

Nine years after his elevation to the office of Chief 
.Justice, Abbott was raised to the peerage. Mr. Can- 
ning wrote to him in 1827 : ‘ As in the approaching 
law promotions, more than one peerage will be con- 
ferred by his Majesty, it has occurred to Mr. Canning, 
as due to Lord Chief Justice Abbott, to his Lordship’s 
eminent services, and to the dignity of the court over 
whict he presides, that an opportunity should be 
afforded to the Lord Chief Justice to exf)ress his wish 

18—2 
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(if he entertains it) for a similar honour/ He was 
accordingly raised to the peerage by the title of Ten- 
terden, with which place, as a Kentish man, he had 
many associations. Latimer’s quaint sermon will be 
recollected by many of our readers, in which he con- 
nects the Goodwin sands with Tenterden steeple. 
That was a great day at Westminster Hall when the 
whole Bar of England wished to do the Chief Justice 
honour, on the occasion of his taking his seat in the 
House of Lords. ‘ We all stood under the bar,’ says 
Lord Campbell; ‘such a serried conglomeration of 
wigs never was seen before or since.’ Next day Lord 
Tenterden threw down a note to the Attorney-General, 
which was handed through all rows of the Bar, sajdng 
how the kindness of their attendance had gone to his 
heart. He was riot able to attend the House of Lords 
much, as his time was greatly absorbed by his judicial 
duties. He made, however, at least one great speech, 
of which the then Bishop of Rochester said that it 
was most impressive and convincing. He also effected 
some useful legislation in promoting law-reforms. 
After the passing of the Reform Bill, he never sat 
again in the House of Peers. 

Lord Tenterden’s health was now altogether failing. 
He amused himself by studying botany and composing 
Latin verse. He wrote a very pretty Latin poem on 
‘ The Lily of the Valley,’ and Latinized much of the 
‘ Lady of the Lake.’ He beautifully concludes a^Latin 
poem on the ‘ Conservatory, ’ by expressing the hope 
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tljat it might be allowed him to soothe his cares by 
the strains of poetic story, and in weary age to gather 
the same flowers that he gathered in his youth. In 
company he was always courteous, and among his 
intimate friends he took pleasure in referring to the 
days of his youth. This great judge is known to have 
possessed one remarkable defect, that of an irritable 
temper. But it was beautiful to see how he conquered 
this defect by principle, or rather by Cliristian grace. 
The very defect that might have injured him served 
to adorn his character. ‘ It was singular with what 
effect he fought against this,’ says Lord Campbell, 

‘ and how he mastered the rebellious part of his nature. 
Indeed, it was a study to observe this battle, or rather 
victory, for the conflict was too successful to bo ap- 
parent on many occasions. Ho directed the jury in 
every particular, as if no irritation had ever passed 
over his mind in the course of the cause. It was 
therefore an edifying sight to observe Lord Tenterden, 
whose temper had been visibly aSectod during the 
trial, addressing himself to the points of the cause 
with the same perfect calmness and indiflerence with 
which a mathematician pursues the investigation of an 
abstract truth.’ Judge Talfourd says of him, ‘ The 
chief judicial virtue of his mind was that of impar- 
tiality ; not mere independence of external influences, 
but the general absence of tendency in the mind itself 
to take a part or receive a bias.’ To us this ‘appears 
to be the ne plus ultra of a judge. 
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Such a career as that of Lord Tenterden is a boon 
to England. It shows the fairness and impartiality of 
public life. It indicates how in England the highest 
positions are open to the lowliest. It shows how 
bravely honours may bo won, and how meekly they 
may be borne. 

Lord Tenterden died at the post of duty. There 
had been an important trial, and the Chief Justice pre- 
sided for the first two days, but on the evening of the 
second day he went home ill. It was found to be 
fever, which baffled all the efforts of such eminent 
men as Sir Henry Halford, Dr. Holland, and Sir 
Benjamin Brodie. It was an instance, like the later 
instances of Wightman and Talfourd, of a man dying 
at his post. In his last moments he imagined that he 
was summing up a case, and died after uttering the 
words, ' And now, gentlemen of the jury, you will con- 
sider of your verdict.' His monument, which bears an 
epitaph written by himself, may be seen at the 
Foundling Hospital, of which he was a governor. 
That epitaph sums up the moral of his life. He tells 
us how he was born of the lowliest parents, who were 
yet pious and prudent, and that the reader might 
learn by his example how much among English- 
men honourable labour may achieve, with the favour 
of Heaven. His son adds the words, — 

^ ‘ Haec de se conscripsit 

Vir summuB idemque omnium modestissimus.' 

Lord Campbell speaks with the highest honour of 
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the good son who thus completed the epitaph. His 
grandson, too, has added fresh lustre to the name of 
Tenterden by his services on the Commission which 
crossed the Channel to negotiate the Treaty of 
Washington, and at the Court of Arbitration which sat 
at Geneva — services which have been duly recognised 
by the Crown, and are the earnest of a career worthy 
of the name of Tenterden. 
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THE CHRISTIAN MERCHANT. 







CHAPTER XI. 

THE CHRISTIAN MERCHANT. 

Standing in that central space of the City which is 
the very heart of London’s heart, amid the multitudi- 
nous tumult of those who are ‘ citizens of no mean 
city,’ it was not without emotion that I road the legend 
over the greatest Exchange in the world — ‘ The earth 
is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof ; the compass of 
the world and they that dwell therein.’ The legend is 
indeed worthy of a city ‘ whose merchants are princes 
and whose traffickers are the honourable of the earth.’ 
The inspired words lend to trade its consecration. It 
is the acknowledgment that the teeming produce of 
the earth and seas, the treasures of the forest and the 
mine, all the yield and increase within Arctic and 
Antarctic circle, are the Lord’s, and that He freely out- 
spreads them for the use of His people to provide them 
both with the splendours and conveniences of life, to 
promote human intercourse and brotherhood, and to 
make Material blessings the types, accompaniments, 
and machinery to dispense gven higher blessings than 
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these. It seems to me that, in olden times, the good 
merchants of London city have intelligibly felt all 
this, and laid it to heart. We know, too, that the line 
of like-minded true successors has never failed. I 
feel this when I stand on one of the London bridges 
and look back on the space occupied by what is 
called the City. How grandly looms the vast 
cathedral dome, giving to that vast congeries of streets 
and houses its unity and central point 1 How, within 
the narrow limits of the City — which, when examined, 
are far from being extensive — rises the forest of spires 
and towers grouped around the cathedral mother 
church ! Look at the history of that cathedral, of 
those many churches, of the great civic companies, of 
the vast municipal charities, and you will comprehend 
the liberal-handed, disinterested character of the 
Christian merchant, such as was Gresham and many 
of Gresham’s compatriots. I think of Barzillai, that 
man of very great substance, so true to God and loyal 
to David, and of Araunah, who ‘ as a king gave unto 
the king.’ At times we read sorrowfully of many blots 
upon London’s fair civic shield, and quiet people, con- 
tent with food and raiment, wonder at the maddening 
thirst for wealth ; but the recollections of such men 
as Thornton and Henry Hoare are fresh upon us, and 
we rejoice that Christian England has still many a 
Christian merchant. 

There is something, also, that is stately anji noble 
^bout the nlerchants. They carry their rank on their 
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thoughtful foreheads, and in their gesture and bear- 
ing. Recall their portraits by Vandyke and Titian, in 
the burgomasters of Amsterdam, and the merchant 
princes of Venice. Such were veritable statesmen and 
Christians, with a largo eye for the rising interests of 
fair Republics, with a largo eye for the still greater 
cause of God’s truth in the earth. I love to think of 
the Venetian merchant, now counting up his bales 
from the Indies, and his spice-boxes from Surinam, 
now discoursing with his brother merchants on the 
Rialto, or walking with Eastern strangers clad in their 
ample flowing garbs on the Piazzetta, and anon enter- 
taining high questions of war, and peace, and govern- 
ment ; or, amid the trophies of art and skill, gathering 
beauty, and genius, and valour, to the music and feast 
within the illumination of some seagirt marble palace. 
Amid the merchants of Holland the genius of com- 
merce was developed side by side with the desperate 
love of endangered liberty and heroic devotion to per- 
secuted truth. Thus have I deeply felt in moving 
about the water-streets of Venice and Amsterdam, and 
thus, also, on the silent highway, which is really 
London’s greatest street. . I know that in the dingy 
resorts of commerce are also men who will endure 
hardships and bear arms if necessary ; even as of old, 
in perilous times, they largely gave of their substahee, 
and were willing to undergo for their country the 
ordeal of battle. I know that they have an equal 
devotion for science, and literature, and art, as the 
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great Italian merchant princes of the Middle Ages ; 
and, best of all, I know how the love of God is shed 
abroad in many hearts, keeping within due limits that 
adverse love of money, and prompting to many good 
deeds of love, in Christ, towards man. 

A work was published some years ago by a distin- 
guished minister of religion, the Rev. William Arthur, 
entitled ‘ The Successful Merchant.’ It is exceed- 
ingly well written, and the subject of the biography, 
Mr. William Budgett, of Bristol, was an eminently 
Cliristian man, with a very decided idiosyncrasy of 
his own, and possessed the characteristics of a true 
merchant in having both a genius for getting and a 
genius for giving. The work recalls Dr. Binney’s 
celebrated little book, ‘ Is it possible to make the best 
of both worlds V (Jranting that in a most important 
sense this inquiry may be answered in the affirmative, 
I must also add, that for myself I feel an instinctive 
objection to the terms of the question. I will not 
now go into my reasons ; if my readers think with me, 
I believe that those reasons will not be slow in suggest- 
ing themselves. Now, Mr. Budgett was one who 
sought to make the best of both worlds, and, upon 
the whole, I think he actually did so. Yet even in 
reading his biography, Avhere things are naturally put 
in their fairest light, I think I see that he fell into 
some mistakes by trying to make the very most of 
this ‘world. I hold that his plan of selling some 
a|!l|ioles at cost price, or even below cost price, with 
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the intention that customers should be attracted to 
his store in the belief that all other things were 
equally cheap, was unmerchant-like. It ought to be 
remembered, perhaps, that Mr. Budgett was for many 
years a small retail dealer, and that it was in the 
latter half of his life that his transactions achieved 
that magnitude which made him a great merchant. 
Mr. Budgett exhibited in himself, and demanded from 
others, an amount of energetic endeavour which was 
abnormal and unhealthy. A man s ordinary work 
must be done in an ordinary way, and extraordinary 
efforts should be reserved for special occasions. He 
was intensely energetic, and his eye and voice rebuked 
anyone in his employ who was not exhibiting a similar 
degree of energy. In the words of his biographer: 
'The Successful Merchant had lived too fast. His 
master energy, which had crushed so many difficulties, 
had been doing its work on his own frame, which soon 
became a witness that over-activity is not to be in- 
dulged without shattering a man at last.’ I am sure 
that there is a great deal too much of this trying 
to make the best of both worlds. Mr. Budgett did 
himself a great deal of harm, and must have done a 
great deal of harm to others, unless they made up at 
other times for the pressure which he occasionally put 
upon them. I point out these drawbacks, and with 
this measure of exception, Mr. Arthur’s 'Successful 
Merchant ' might very well bo called the ' Christian 
Merchant.’ It is very instructive, and Mr. Budgett 
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had a natural nobleness and an abounding charity, 
which go very far towards carrying out the idea of the 
highest type of this character. 

A distinction is generally drawn between the mer- 
chant and the retailer. The ancient Greek looked 
upon retailing with intense dislike, and even with 
contempt and loathing. Napoleon, with the same 
heathenish feeling, spoke of us as a nation of shop- 
keepers. It is sometimes said that Napoleon failed to 
distinguish between the merchant and the shopkeeper; 
but, looking fully into the matter, I think that this 
distinction might be reduced to so small a point of 
difference that it can hardly hold. Yet there are very 
mournful facts which affix a stigma upon retail busi- 
ness from which merchant business is comparatively 
free. Mr. Hughes once spoke to his constituents, with 
the honest freedom which so well became him, of the 
amount of fraudulent dealing with customers that pre- 
vailed in Lambeth ; and I saw a newspaper paragraph 
the other day to the effect that, in the district of New- 
ington alone, upwards of a hundred tradesmen had 
been fined for the false weight and the false measure. 
Yet the false weight and the false measure are abomi- 
nations to the Lord ! Their use is, indeed, to eliminate 
Christianity from trade, and also to eliminate such 
tradespeople from Christ’s kingdom. The true mer- 
chant loves the measure shaken together and pressed 
down and running over. It is immaterial cto ask 
‘whether to the merchant or to the retailer is to be 
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attributed the adulterated lime-juice which destroys 
the poor mariners on long voyages, the impositions 
about stores which did so much mischief to our brave 
soldiers in the Crimea, the cheats in connection with 
the preserved meats that starved the heroic explorers 
who shared Sir John Franklin’s last and fatal expedi- 
tion. This is the exhibition of whatever is vilest in 
the most fraudulent petty trader. Adulteration is the 
curse of English trade. I once knew a really (Chris- 
tian person who told jne that they had given up trade 
for a much less independent position in life from the 
sheer impossibility of making a livelihood without 
resorting to customary dishonest shifts. Yet I cannot 
but hope that, in many directions, this experiment is 
being made patiently and fairly and with better re- 
sults. I cannot believe that there is any position of 
life where the grace of Cxod and the providence of 
God are not suflScient. The temptation of the retailer 
is ten times more urgent than that of the merchant, 
and is incessant and unvarying, and so much greater, 
therefore, is the honour and reward of one who holds 
fast to his integrity towards Heaven and towards man, 
and who carries into the lowliest details of the 
humblest business the great moral and religious 
qualities which make up the Christian merchant. 

I will now take up a few examples of the Christian 
merchant, using the word in a large sense, leaving to 
anotl^r paper or another pen further remarks dh our 
humbler merchant. And, first, who is •not familiar 

19 
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with the glorious character of the brothers Cheeryblo 
in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby * ? and who was not delighted 
when Mr. Dickens stated these were not imaginary 
characters, but people in real life ? I have been given 
to understand that a certain Manchester firm was de- 
lineated. Surely Scott must have often met, in the 
great Scottish cities, with the double of his Baillie 
Nicol Jarvie! I will, however, take three modem 
examples of the Christian merchant respectively of 
the last century, the last generation, and the last few 
years. Any one of these would afibrd ample scope 
for a separate chapter, but I will gather up the salient 
points which I desire to present, and the reader will 
find elsewhere fuller information. 

The character of Jonas Hanway, as a philanthropist, 
was so widely known and appreciated in the latter 
part of his life, that his remarkable career as a 
merchant will incur some risk of being overlooked. 
Some parts of his career have been well brought out 
by Mr. Smiles, in his ‘Self-Help,’ but not, perhaps, 
the Christian aspect sufficiently. Mr. Hanway en- 
gaged in the Kussian trade, and made a daring 
attempt to open up a Persian trade by the Volga and 
the Caspian. In later life he had a curious device on 
his carriage. It represented a man dressed in a 
Persian habit, just landed in a storm on a rough 
coast, leaning on his sword in a calm, resigned atti- 
tuda • In the background was depicted a boat ^pssed 
, about by bilbws, and in the foreground an armorial 
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shield, leaning against a tree, with the motto, * Never 
despair/ This represented an incident in his own 
career on the Caspian Sea ; and his published travels 
abound with records of similar striking interest. 
Having made a moderate fortune at St. Petersburg, 
he determined to retire and spend the rest of his life 
in his own country. Hanway always retained an ade- 
quate idea of the noble profession to which ho had 
once belonged. It is related of him that ‘ he was 
sometimes seduced into an eulogium on the useful- 
ness of the merchant, a character for which he enter- 
tained great reverence.’* He keenly enjoyed the 
jjleasures of his hardly-earned retirement. His bio- 
grapher quaintly says : ' Ho partook willingly of the 
joys of the table, and that felicity of conversation 
which a moderate application to the bottle excites 
among men of parts.’ Yet ho would retire if the 
mirth became boisterous, and was known to say : ‘ My 
companions Avere too merry to be happy, or to let me 
be happy, so I left them.’ He commenced a career of 
incessant benevolence which is very rarely paralleled, 
but to which Lord Shaftesbury’s active work presents 
a close approximation. There was hardly any religious 
or charitable object, or any object Avhich required 
public spirit, in which he was not largely concerned. 
To his exertions we, in some measure, owe the proper 
paving and lighting of the London streets, and he 

* ‘ Bemarkable Occurrences in the Life of Jonas Hanway, 
Esq.,’ etc., by John Pugh. London, 1787. 
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was the first Englishman who, at any risk of stares, 
had the moral courage to carry an umbrella. But 
his exertions and liberality were mainly devoted to 
charitable and religious causes. We have need of a 
Hanway now ! for we are told that he explored the 
miserable and unhealthy habitations of the parish 
poor, and exposed his lungs to the pestilential air of 
the workhouse sick-wards, procuring a complete ac- 
count of the internal management of every workhouse 
in London and its neighbourhood. Nor was this all. 
He took strenuous means, to a large extent success- 
fully, to check the frightful mortality among the 
infants of the London parish poor. He founded the 
Marine Society and a Magdalen Asylum ; he was one 
of the first who looked after the interests of English 
and African blacks, in the case of the negroes and 
chimney-sweepers' boys, and promoted, by every 
means in his power, the new movement of establish- 
ing Sunday-schools. A complete examination of his 
career of benevolence would almost embrace the 
statistics of Christian effort during the period of his 
floruit. Such were the beneficent occupations to 
Avhich this Christian merchant devoted the long 
mellow evening of his days. His characteristic 
cheerfulness was never better exhibited than in his 
last hours, when his case was hopeless ; his last re- 
corded word was ‘ Christ.' 

when Jonas Hanway died, Joshua Watson ^was a 
^ lad of fifteefi. He had just left a school in the City 
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desfgned for merchants’ sons, where they learned book- 
keeping, exchange, and foreign languages, and had 
gone into his father’s country house. His father, a son 
of one of the statesmen of the Lake country, had his 
place of business, as a wine merchant, on Tower Hill, 
and afterwards at 16, Mincing Lane. Joshua was first 
his father’s assiduous assistant and afterwards his 
partner. When the father had retired, he Avas sought 
out and requested to become a partner in a similar 
house in Mark Lane. Here he made a fortune, princi- 
pally through Government contracts, which enabled 
him to retire. It is to bo regretted that the editor of 
his interesting biogra);)hy* has gi^^cn us such scanty 
details of his mercantile career. Yet the biography is 
exceedingly valuable. There is hardly a page, and we 
have looked into all the pages, from which interesting 
extracts might not be culled. Mr. Watson was a rigid 
churchman, and, to state our impression candidly, 
there was something strait and sectarian in the tone of 
his churchmanship. He lived on terms of the closest 
intimacy and affection with the highest church digni- 
taries, reminding us of honest Isaak Walton, to whom, 
in several respects, he bears a resemblance, in his love 
of the Church of England, his intimacies with bishops, 
his honest business Avays, his simplicity, and his good- 
ness. When the great crash of 1825 happened, Joshua 
Watson felt the effects severely, and was crippjed for 

* •Memoirs of Joshua Watson/ by Archdeacon Churton. 
Second edition. London : l^arkers, 1863. 
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life. People felt for Watson who did not feel much 
for the rest, for they knew that the blow which had 
fallen directly upon him had fallen indirectly upon the 
charities of which he was such a munificent supporter. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury (Manners-Sutton) sent 
for him, and, with faltering voice and suffused eyes, 
begged to be allowed to do anything in the world for 
him. ‘ Judge,’ said the archbishop on one occasion to 
Mr. Baron Park, ' I tell you I could not love that man 
more were he my own son.’ Blomfield, Bishop of 
London, wrote to him to use all the money he had at 
his bankers, and telling him to pledge his credit as far 
as it would go. Watson did not avail himself of either 
offer, but we may well envy the feelings with which the 
Christian merchant would receive such proofs of affec- 
tion and esteem. We need scarcely wonder that J oshua 
Watson was enthusiastic about bishops. On one occa- 
sion he wrote to the Bishop of Durham (Van Mildert) : 
‘ How little do those who would fain make more equit- 
able distribution of the revenues of the Church know 
of the manner in which its largest revenues are ex- 
pended ! Would to God, without offence to Christian 
humility, the plain, unvarnished tale might be fairly 
told in the ears of all the people !’ We admit this 
testimony with great pleasure, but we are still on the 
side of those who advocate ‘ a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the revenues of the Church.’ Admitting that 
the exceptions are numerous and splendid, we strongly 
suspoct that the ' plain, unvarnished tale ’ would, upon 
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the whole, tell a very different story to what Watson 
considered it might. Watson might speak, indeed, 
with authority in the case of Van Mildert, the most 
munificent of the prince-bishops of Durham. We 
cannot resist the pleasure of saying a few words about 
Van Mildert. Watson had known him from a very 
early time. Van Mildert used to lodge with him in 
Mincing Lane when he came to town, and subsequently 
the two friends kept house together in Great George 
Street, Westminster. Van Mildert, a poor ardent 
student, having taken the living of Farningham, fell 
into heavy pecuniary diflScultics in consequence of 
being obliged to rebuild his house. Joshua Watson, 
with other friends, took the whole of the responsibility 
upon themselves. Van Mildert writes a touching letter 
on the subject. ‘ The feeling is, in some respects, a 
very painful one, and occasions a frequent depression 
of spirits which I am unable to overcome. There is a 
pleasure, an exquisite one, in having such friends ; but 
the wound given to thespirit of independence, by being 
obliged to make such a use of them, is not easily 
healed. It has been my misfortune to be more or less 
embarrassed ever since I have been a beneficed man, 
and every additional benefice has brought its addi- 
tional burdens, and made me more embarrassed than 
before. So that, in spite of all the friendly helps I 
have met with, I still am, and to all appearance ever 
shall be, a necessitous man.’ . It is delightful to know 
that this poor struggling clergyman eventually became 
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perhaps the richest prelate on the bench, and the 
University of Durham, and a thousand private in- 
stances, bear testimony to his spirit of incessant 
charity. Van Mildert went far to prove Joshua 
Watson’s theory. So did that most munificent giver, 
Bishop Blomfield. When giving munificently to 
Joshua Watson’s darling charity, the Clergy Orphan 
School, Bishop Blomfield said that he was not disin- 
terested, for he expected his own children would have 
to come to it. We have not far to go, however, before 
we see a very difterent state of things. In this 
biography we find mention of the great liberality of 
Bishop Monk. Let any praise that is fairly due be 
fully conceded. Yet this bishop left a quarter of a 
million behind him, derived from the revenues of his 
see. We altogether deny that there was anything 
apostolical in this. 

Bishop Blomfield, on the occasion of Watson’s death, 
said ; ‘ I use the word “ venerated ” as most truly de- 
scribing the sentiment with which I regarded Mr. 
Joshua Watson. Ho was the most remarkable instance 
I have ever personally known of a Christian man de- 
voting all the faculties with which God had endowed 
him, and a very large portion of the means, which are 
more valuable in the world’s estimate, though not in 
his, to the promotion of God’s glory in His Church.’ 
Unquestionably it was this liberal, expansive bearing 
of the ‘merchant, when added to the graces o£ the 
Christian character, which made Watson one of the 
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pillars of the great Church societies for so many years. 
In a position of great social eminence, he always looked 
back on the old trading days. ‘ Ho often called for us,’ 
writes a relative, ‘ on his way into London ; and one 
day he showed us the house which had once been his 
in Mincing Lane, now part of the Commercial Sale- 
rooms. The very counting-house and desk which ho 
used to occupy alone remain unaltered, and there Ave 
accompanied him to receive a dividend. Another day 
we accompanied him to King’s College to see the dis- 
tribution of prizes to the medical students by the 
archbishop. The Bishops of London and Lichfield, 
Sir E. H. Inglis and Mr. Gladstone, Avere also there. 
My uncle sat by Mr. Gladstone, and had much talk 
with him.’ There used to be most brilliant meetings 
at his house in Park Street. We omit the imposing 
list of churchmen, which our readers will take for 
granted. ‘ Of the legal profession, besides his friends 
Park and Richardpon, were Chief- Justice Tindal, the 
venerable Judge Burton, Judges Patteson and Cole- 
ridge, and Sir William Page Wood. From the medical 
school there were the Heberdens, Bransby Cooper, Hr. 
Thomas Watson, and one to bo remembered alike as a 
Christian philanthropist and able physician. Dr. Thomas 
Todd. There was admission within the threshold to 
many whose names were distinguished in science, such 
as Dir. Whewell, Professor SedgAvick, and Charles Lycll, 
the geologist. The poets Wordsworth and Southey 
were here to be heard of when they came to London ; 
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and here were to be met some of the most eminent 
sons of art, as Sir Francis Chantrey, and Lough, Copley 
Fielding, and George Robson/ The force of goodness 
and force of character had gathered friends around 
the retired Christian merchant such as are denied to 
vulgar rank and wealth. Joshua Watson survived to 
an advanced age, living latterly in comparative retire- 
ment, waxing riper and riper in the Divine life, be- 
coming more and more like a little child, until he was 
translated home ; it might be said of him ' before his 
translation he had this testimony, that he pleased 
God/ 

A few years ago there died, at Leytonstone, a very 
eminent example of the Christian merchant. We 
make a few notes from an interesting ‘ In Memoriam ’ 
article which subsequently appeared.* William 
Cotton was a man who had the very highest name in 
the city of London, a man of astute character in busi- 
ness, but remarkable even beyond his remarkable 
commercial position for his charm of natural character 
and his Christian liberality. He was one of a family 
of ten, and circumstances not permitting him to take 
holy orders, he entered the firm of Huddart and Co., 
where he subsequently became one of the principal 
partners. He did his business strenuously. He had 
a positive genius for engineering, and was a friend of 
James Watt. He was associated with those who first 
sent a steamship to sea ; and he visited our ^eat 
Guardian of Dec. 27, 1866. 
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manufacturing towns to see how power-loom weaving 
might be adapted to the heavier fabric of navy 
canvas. He did away with the pestilent system in the 
East-end of London of paying the mechanics by orders 
on publicans on Saturday nights, and substituted 
Thursday evening payments instead. Tlic source of 
information to which we have alluded says : — 

' In the year 1821 he was first elected a director of 
the Bank of England. This position he occupied for 
forty-five years, only retiring in March last because 
the state of his health then prevented his attending 
at the time of election. Many reforms and alterations 
in that great establishment were due to his own 
sagacity and knowledge of the true i)rinciples of 
finance, and also to his clear perception of the 
character and power of those who were working with 
him or under him. The years of his chief labour there 
were 1843-45, during which he filled the post of 
Governor, at the tin?e when the present Banlc Charter 
was framed by the late Sir Robert Peel. I'he latter 
found in William Cotton a clear and honest adviser, 
decided in his own views, with no personal interest to 
serve, and unsparing in his labour. In order that 
this great measure might be carried to a successful 
issue, the Governor of the Bank, William Cotton, was 
constantly in attendance under the gallery of the 
House of Commons (not being himself a member of the 
Housq^), in order that Sir Robert Peel might be al)le to 
consult him on any doubtful point. Often, too, in the 
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middle of night a messenger would come to Walwood 
asking for further information. And as Sir Robert 
was happy in the character of the Governor, to whose 
lot it fell to conduct the negotiation on behalf of the 
Bank, so was his estimation of the great Minister's 
character deep and sincere, and none more truly 
lamented his untimely death. His fellow-directors 
of the Bank conferred on him the unprecedented 
honour of a third election as Governor, in order that 
he might carry out to its conclusion that work which 
had been begun under his auspices. It was at this 
period also that the mechanical bent of his mind 
showed itself in full power. The necessity of weighing 
all the gold coinage of the kingdom, much of which 
had become light through use, made him conceive the 
possibility of doing this by an automaton weighing- 
machine. The result was the present self-acting 
weighing-machine, far exceeding, not only in rapidity, 
but in accuracy, the steadiest and most practised hand, 
and it is still at work at the Bank, at the Mint, and in 
many local establishments, just as it was at first 
designed by the Governor of the Bank. It was 
exhibited at the Exhibition of 1851, and of it one of 
the profoundest reasoners of our day declared that it 
seemed to him the perfection of mechanical ingenuity 
— that the machine itself seemed almost to think 
during the pause which ensued between the reception 
of the sovereign into the scale and its delivery i»to its 
appropriate place, either as a light or full-weight coia 
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The machine has been appropriately named “The 
Governor.” ' 

But Cotton’s brightest achievements were beyond 
these. He devoted himself earnestly to the practical 
Christian work of the London hospitals. The London 
Hospital, St. Thomas’s, Guy’s, and King’s, all owed 
something to his strenuous efforts. The same was the 
case with churches and schools. The great Church 
societies, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
the National, found him, as they found Joshua 
Watson, a very pillar of strength. As a gentleman of 
country estate, he served as sheriff of the county and 
chairman of quarter sessions. From the time of his 
first entering business he made a resolution, which ho 
faithfully kept, of devoting one-tenth of his profits to 
pious and charitable purposes. God blessed His 
servant in this. His gains were large, and his com- 
mission fund, as he. called it, was large correspondingly. 

‘ There was no exultation in what he had accomplished 
during a long life, but regret that he had not done 
more : no trust in his own good deeds or boundless 
charities, but earnest faith in the merits of his 
Saviour.’ He survived to his eightieth year, as his 
father had done before him. 

Several common characteristics will be noted in 
these examples of the Christian merchant. Each 
worked strenuously and successfully at his business ; 
each had the moderation and good sens^ to retire after 
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a competent fortune was gained, while he had still an 
unblunted capacity for knowledge and enjoyment, and 
secured a breathing-time of repose before he was 
called away ; each purified and elevated the society in 
which he moved, and reflected honour on the calling 
which reflected honour upon him; each devoted 
energy and wealth to the good of his fellow-creatures 
and the glory of God. Such men carried the peculiar 
sense, earnestness, and insight of their calling into the 
larger matters that included it, and went far beyond. 
They looked upon their immortal existence as a whole, 
and not alone upon its earthly and temporary part. 
They were not influenced by narrow considerations of 
more profit and loss, but regarded their example to 
children and friends, the testimony of an approving 
conscience, the sweetness of a good and honoured 
name, the ratification of their deeds by a righteous 
Judge at the last. They savingly solved that greatest 
problem of loss and gain — how far it would profit a 
man to gain the whole world, and lose his own soul. 
With all their gettings they got understanding, and 
valued wisdom as being in worth beyond rubies. They 
sought diligently in their calling for goodly pearls, and 
they found the Pearl of Great Price, and held all 
worldly things as dross compared to that, their best 
and only abiding treasure. 
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RISING MEN. 

I THINK nothing is more pleasant than to see a good 
man really rising in the world. Slowly but surely they 
seem "to find their way to the front at last. * Slow 
rises worth by poverty depressed/ wrote old Johnson, 
whose personal history barbed the line. One day I 
went to visit the shop of a worthy apothecary to which 
I was wont to resort. The apothecary had disappeared. 
He rigorously confined himself to his private resi- 
dence, where he saw his patients, and though the shop 
was his, he declined to pass its portals. Or to go a 
grade higher in the profession, I remember a struggling 
surgeon, who managed to struggle on certainly, which 
is saying something in these hard competition times, 
but that was all. I visited him the other day after 
the lapse of years. A carriage and pair was standing 
at the doors, and I soon found that he was over- 
whelmed with work of a highly remunerative kind ; 
and, although I am sure that, as is the nature off ' the 
^►beloved physician,’ no case of necessity or poverty 
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would appeal to him in vain, yet he had given up all 
the lower work of his profession, and no professional 
work would be undertaken which in the exclusive 
sense would not ‘ pay.’ The other night I went to see 
an old College friend. He told me with a pardonable 
, glee that he had been walking down Whitehall with a 
Cabinet Minister. - The point might seem a trivial one, 
but to him it represented a great social success. And 
when I called on my friend at his office and saw the 
people with whom he was surrounded, and found that 
I had to wait in his ante-room, I began fully to under- 
stand that my friend was a rising man. Very glad am 
I to find that my friend, the young solicitor, has put 
on another clerk, has joined a good club, and no 
longer lives in chambers, but has a box in the country. 
He gets back as a bird to its birdcage at nightfall. 
Very glad am I to see that my friend the merchant 
stays at home after breakfast half an hour later, and 
drives down in a brougham to his place of business. 
When I visit at their houses they teU me when it is 
time to go out and make ‘some filthy lucre,’ and 
announce their intention of retiring as soon as they 
have made ’* a little pile.’ 

There are some men who, so to speak, are bound to 
get on. When they have planted their feet on the 
fiast rung of a ladder they must needs mount. A 
Solicitor-General in the course of nature should become 
Lord Chancellor or a Chief at least. When a counsel 
has shown titat he has some specific gift in some par^ 
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ticular class of cases, say patents or election business, 
or winning the hearts of juries, he must rise. When 
a man has been private chaplain to a bishop, or head- 
master of a school, or a Regius Professor, he is on the 
groove of advancement. The Saturday Review said 
of the late Dr. Longley that he was a safe card, and 
the Government played him again and again ! As a 
Westminster boy he was called ‘the rose among 
thorns,’ and he passed on from bishopric to bishopric 
with universal appreciation. Canon Melvill, who died 
the other day, was an example of a man who in 
orderly sequence passed from grade to grade in the 
minor ranges of his profession, being a man, however, 
who would have done honour to the highest. There 
was a time whefr Canon Melvill was the most remark- 
able man of his profession. All who aspired to be 
orators crowded to hear him, and I have even heard 
that members of the House of Commons endeavoured 
to transplant his peculiar style. A schoolboy at 
Christ’s Hospital, a sizar at St. John’s, he became not 
only a Fellow of Peterhouse, but one of the most re- 
markable influences of Cambridge, an influence which 
continued to expand and bless when removed to the 
wider circle of London. Of late years popular preach- 
ing has very much declined in the popular estimation. 
People to whom it was once almost the sole intellectual 
stimulus as well as religious, now study the^ daily 
papers, and find many opportimities for cultivating 
""the pleasures of the mind. Perhaps religion benefits 

20—2 
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by the change. The deepest needs of the soul will 
still seek satisfaction, but religious instruction will not 
now be so much confounded with the rhetoric of 
merely popular oratory. In religion, as in many other 
departments of human life, there will be room to treat 
a great subject intellectually, and to bring it into con- 
nection with all the lines of thought that move con- 
temporary lives and opinions, and constitute what is 
sometimes vaguely called ‘ the spirit of the age.’ There 
will not fail a succession of men competent to deal 
with such subjects, or a succession of disciples to take 
a living interest in them. But that class of rising men 
who may be described as popular preachets, who 
attracted immense audiences, and rose through their 
gift, will now probably have a much more limited 
sphere. The biographies of eminent preachers will be 
fewer and less varied. Any apparent loss that may 
result would probably be compensated in other ways. 

It has often been said that there are some persons 
who have a natural tendency to rise and others to faU. 
If you take two men and put them down in precisely 
similar circumstances in the streets of London, it has 
often been said that in a short time one will be in ob- 
scurity and distress and the other will be prosperous 
and famous. A man will, perhaps, say that it is all 
luck; like the late Emperor of the French at Wil- 
helmghdhe, that he has been ‘ betrayed by fortune.’^ 
But without^ denying that disturbing and confusing 
elezpent of chance, we must nevertheless reduce it 
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within much smaller limits than is ordinarily sup- 
posed, and resolve it into a question of man’s faculties 
and his proper use of them. You must first supply a 
man with tools, and then test his capacity to use them. 
I heard of a young fellow of fortune who was anxious 
to become an engineer. He found, however, that the 
great engineering establishment which he considered 
the best, or at least the best for his purposes, refused 
to receive any apprentices, even with the largest 
premium. Our would-be engineer was resolved not 
to be disappointed. He sought for employment in the 
yard as a common workman, and was engaged at a 
poimd a week. He dressed and fared as a common 
workman, and was always among the first, at five or 
six in the morning, when the gates were opened. In 
this way he obtained a very complete notion of the 
business. 

I read the other day an interesting address by a 
lawyer* to his brethren in the law, which shows the 
kind of means by which rising men rise. 

‘ A knowledge of foreign languages is a most useful 
branch of knowledge for an attorney. When I was 
young this knowledge was little esteemed, and it was 
only here and there that a parent of unusual foresight 
sent his son to France or Germany for educatioa In 
these cases, too, the son was usually destined for 
manufacturing, commercial, or mercantile pursuits 
Fiftj years ago a knowledge of foreign languages was 
* The late Mr. Gljan, of NewcaAle. 
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rare in our profession, and Mr. Lavie, a London soli- 
citor, who had been sent to France when young to re- 
cover his health, made a laige practice and a large 
fortune principally by his knowledge of French. This 
knowledge is not now scarce, and a solicitor of my 
acquaintance in London speaks both German and 
French with the same ease and fluency with which he 
speaks English. This has brought him practice, and 
in some actions which he has had to prosecute in the 
French courts, he has actually gone over to France, 
and by the ‘ comity of nations,’ which has more weight 
in France than in England, he has been permitted to 
argue his cases and conduct his evidence, vivA voce) in 
the French court. 

‘ People may call an attorney an attorney, as we call 
a dog a dog, but there are as many kinds of the one 
animal as there are of the other. An old solicitor 
in Newcastle, in a debate at the meeting of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Newcastle, de- 
clared that if he found a clerk of his reading a novel 
he would discharge the culprit on the spot. Now, can 
this plan of treatment be considered as judicious ? An 
attorney who knows nothing but law is at a disad- 
vantage with another who knows the world. Let us 
by all means, get as much .of history, biography, 
voyagM, and travels as we can ; processes of manufac- 
ture, higenious inventions, marvellous works of man — 
say, kitowledge of places and things. Don’t Iqt us 
follow the example of Sir Arthur Hazlewood, a young 
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Scotsman of old family, invented by Sir Walter Scott, 
who went to the Bar, but finding, in an action by a 
tallow-chandler, that he was expected to defile his 
mouth with filthy terms of trade, threw up his brief, 
and left the profession in disgust. Both in patent 
laws, and in many others, you will find terms of trade, 
of manufactures, or of seamanship most useful know- 
ledge. But of all useful knowledge, knowledge of 
men, of human nature — ^knowledge of the world, as 
it is called — ^is the most useful of alL’ 

The same writer gives an example of the way in 
which legal gentlemen contrive to rise. 

‘ The advice given by a very old London attorney to 
a friend of mine, on leaving the London Agency Oflnice 
to come to Newcastle, was sound, though strange — 

‘ Don’t sit too much in your office ; walk about and let 
the people see you.’ Advertising is not supposed to 
bo followed by our profession, but here, within certain 
reasonable limits, is a short and simple way of adver- 
tising. A client is not likely to employ an attorney 
whom he never saw, and the highest praise bestowed 
by a London attorney upon his partner, in my hear- 
ing, was this : — “ He never goes round the comer but 
he brings in a client.” “ There are ten people who can 
do bushiess, for one who can get business,” was the 
remark to me of a London attorney, of fourscore 
years and five ; and I lay before you the results of 
experience longer than my own, that you may not 
make the mistake into which so many young attorneys 
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fall at their start in life, that they are not to move, 
but let people come to them. In theory — ^yes; but 
in practice you must meet business half-way.’ 

It has often been said that God helps those who 
help themselves. Nothing succeeds like success, and 
it often happens that those who by their own exer- 
tions have reached the highest pinnacle of success 
have received extraordinary favours from Dame For- 
tune when they have been securely placed beyond 
her power. We take an excerpt from the unpublished 
autobiography of Lord Kingsdown : 

‘ In 1830 an event happened which has decided the 
course of my subsequent life. Sir Robert Leigh, who 
had retired from Parliament in 1820, and had amassed 
by prudence and frugality a very large property in 
addition to his patrimonial estate, though he had 
been always fond of Mr. and Mrs. Cooke, had kept up 
no intercourse with the rest of the family, and indeed 
had apparently an aversion to them. The family 
estates had been settled by his father, in default of 
issue of his own body, on the issue of his own brother, 
(my grandfather), and would have been divided, there- 
fore (if the limitation had taken effect), amongst his 
five daughters, of whom my mother was the eldest. 
This settlement had greatly annoyed Sir Robert, and 
indisposed him towards those who had the chapee of 
benefiting by it. In 1828 or 1829 ho quarrelled with 
the reStor of Wigan, who claimed tithes of ,,the 
Hindley Hall Estate, which Sir Robert insisted was 
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covered by a farm modus. The rector filed a bill in 
Chancery, and set down his cause at the Rolls. Sir 
Robert endeavoured to retain Bickersteth, and was 
very angry when he found that he was retained on 
the other side. Still greater was Sir Robert’s annoy- 
ance when he was told I was next in business in 
court, and that ho must engage me. He submitted, 
however, though I believe with a very bad grace ; said 
I was a more boy, and, in short, considered his case 
as sacrificed. When his attorney, Mr. Gaskell, who 
was a perfect stranger to me, came to consultation, I 
observed that I believed I had some interest, or might 
have some interest, in the estate ; when he informed 
me that the entail had been found faulty, and that Sir 
Robert had barred the remainder after the limitations 
to his own issue and his brother and their issue male. 
This did not much disturb me. On looking into the 
evidence I foimd that there was a fatal blot in our 
case. In order to- maintain a farm modus it was 
necessary to state precisely what lands were covered 
by it, and if any were improperly included or im- 
properly omitted, the modus was held to be ill laid,* 
and a decree went against the defendant. On looking 
at an old map of the estate, I found that a small piece 
of land taken in from Pennington Green some fifty 
years before was included in our answer as part of 
the ancient farm. The only chance for us was that 
the blot might not be hit.’ Lord Kin^sdown pro- 
ceeds to tell how he fared in the suit, and eventually 
succeeded to his kinsman’s immen^ possessions. 
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We will, for our next instances, take the fortunes of 
the founder of the house of Phipps, and the founder 
of the house of Petty, which have culminated, re- 
spectively, in the marquisates of Normanby and 
Lansdowne. They are remarkable instances of in- 
dustrial success, combined with a very fair proportion 
of luck. Not altogether dissimilar would be the 
fortunes of the house of Strutt, which appropriately 
culminated in the peerage of Belper, 

The founder of the house of Phipps, ‘ this our 
Phipps,’ as his biographer calls him, was born in an 
obscure i)art of New England, the son of a gunsmith, 
who rejoiced in twenty-five other children besides the 
future great man. From his earliest days we are told 
that he had an unaccountable impulse on his mind 
hinting to him that he was bom for great matters. 
He was, indeed, always noted for one mark of real 
greatness — a greatness independent of material suc- 
cess, namely, that he was of ' a most incomparable 
generosity.’ Yet at twenty-three he was only a work- 
ing carpenter, who, having the good luck to marry a 
well-to-do young widow, was able to set up in busi- 
ness on his own account. He assured his incredulous 
wife that on some far-distant prosperous day *he 
should be owner of a fair brick house in the Green 
Lane of North Boston ; and that, it may be, this 
would not bo all that the providence of God would 
bring*^him to.’ His first speculations, however, 4espite 
this presage bf good, turned out to be altogether of a 
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disastrous character. In the course of his business of 
shipbuilding he heard a rumour that somewhere off 
the Bahamas there was a wreck that contained a 
mighty treasure. From shipbuilding he had turned 
sailor, and now, with a genuine adventurous spirit, ho 
went to England to see if he could find any encourage- 
ment at Whitehall for his scheme of recovering the 
wreck. After much waiting, he was at last furnished 
with a vessel, and sailed forth upon his adventurous 
quest. But precious things do not reveal themselves 
all at once to the seekers. His sailors rose in mutiny 
against him, and when ho had replaced them by a 
now set, these proved so unsafe that ho thought it 
best to return to England ; yet before ho did so, being 
off* Hispaniola, he contrived, ‘ by the policy of his ad- 
dress,’ to worm out of a very old man some further 
information about the lost treasure-ship. When he 
returned to the Court of England of course the old 
story of incredulity,, delay, and disappointment was 
once more repeated. The Duke of Albemarle, how- 
ever, with one or two others, charmed with his con- 
versation and address, were willing to run a risk ; and 
so he was enabled to ‘ set sail for the fishing-ground 
which had been so well baited half a hundred years 
before.’ He had with him a tender, and when he got 
to Port de la Plata, with infinite pains he fashioned 
out of a cotton tree a canoe or ‘periaga,’ which 
would ^ carry eight or ten oars. His device was* that 
the ‘ periaga ’ should explore the dan^rous shoals 
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which would rise within two or three feet of the 
surface of the water, and yet were so steep that a 
vessel striking against them would sink down countless 
fathoms deep into the ocean. The shoals were known 
by the emphatic title of the Boilers. 

One day the men were out in the ‘ periaga,’ peer- 
ing about, as they had done on many a fruitless day 
before. One of them, gazing down into the depths of 
the clear water, saw the marine plant called the sea- 
feather wafting out of a rock, and desired one of the 
Indian divers to j)luck it up that they might not re- 
turn altogether empty-handed. The diver brought 
up the feather, and he also brought them back a 
marvellous story. He said that close by the rock 
where he found the sea-feather there were numbers 
of great guns lying about. The men were utterly 
astonished, and told the Indian to dive again. This 
time he brought up a large lump of silver, worth 
some hundred pounds. They now fixed a buoy to 
mark the spot, and rowed back to the ship. They 
kept their discovery secret for a time, putting aside 
‘ the sow of silver ’ in the cabin until the captain 
should notice it. ‘ At last he saw it. Seeing it, he 
cried out with some agony, “ Why, what is this ? 
Whence comes this V And then, with changed coun- 
tenances, they told him how and where they got it. 

Then,'' said he, thanks be to God, we are made V ' 

He might indeed well say so. That ‘fair, brick 
house in the Mreen Lane ’ was assured to him. They 
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took up thirty-two tons of silver. Over the silver 
had grown a crust like limestone, several inches, 
which they had to break through with instruments, 
‘ when whole bushels of rusty pieces of eight would 
come tumbling out.’ Moreover, they found great 
quantities of gold, pearls, and precious stones. The 
value of the whole was close on three hundred 
thousand pounds. And now dreadful apprehensions 
seized upon the mind of ‘ this our Phipps,’ at last so 
lucky. He was afraid lest the sailors should rise in 
mutiny and take the treasure for themselves. He 
made all sorts of vows ' if the Lord would carry him 
safe home to England with what He had now given 
him to suck of the abundance of the seas and of tlie 
treasures hid in the sands.’ He came home safely, 
and the Duke of Albemarle, to whom the lion’s share 
of the spoil fell, certainly had his ' fling of luck.’ 
Phipps’ share was sixteen thousand pounds ; and the 
Duke, with much .gallantry, presented him with a 
gold cup for his wife, worth a thousand pounds. The 
king conferred on him the honour of knighthood. So 
great was now his reputation for courage and ability 
that James II. would willingly have retained him in 
England ; but his heart was set upon that ‘ fair green 
house,’ and with the title of High Sheriff of New 
England he returned home to set about constructing 
it. On his way home he again revisited the scene 
of thp wreck, and made some very handsome pickings 
there. 
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The career of Sir William Phipps henceforth becomes 
historical. On his return home ,he caused himself to 
be christened, being then thirty-nine. ‘ I have divers 
times,' he said, ' been in danger of my life, and I have 
been brought to see that I owe my life to Him that 
has given a life so often to me.' It is to be regretted 
that much of his religion henceforth consisted in burn- 
ing harmless old ladies whom, as High Sheriff, he con- 
sidered to be guilty of witchcraft. His ruling idea 
henceforth was the conquest of Canada ; and though 
the armament which ho conducted against the French 
was unsuccessful, yet he paved the way for its eventual 
subjugation. His intense devotion to his wife, who 
bore him no children, is a touchingly beautiful feature 
in his character. He died at the comparatively early 
ago of forty-five. Before his death we find him 
brought into connection with one Constantine Phipps. 
This gentleman was, most .probably, his nephew, 
through one of his one-and-twenty brothers. To him 
also he probably bequeathed the bulk of his fortune. 
This Constantine Phipps was a distinguished lawyer, 
and became Lord Chancellor of Ireland ; he is noted 
for his having returned to his practice at the Bar 
after he lost the seals. His son married the heiress of 
the third Earl of Anglesea ; and the son of this son 
was raised to the peerage of Ireland under the title of 
Mulgrave. Afterwards the title became Viscount Nor- 
manbj' and Earl of Mulgrave, and its last posi^essor, 
who, with alMiis imputed failings, was a most able and 
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accomplished man, became Marquis of Normanby. 
But the honest, hard-faring man — the lucky finder of 
the treasures in the Spanish seas, is justly regarded 
as the founder of the house of Phipps, of courtier 
fame. 

The founder of the house of Petty has told us much 
of his history in that curious autobiographic document, 
his will. His father was a clothier, and ‘ also did die 
his own clothes.’ As a boy, the illustrious%ctty had 
a passion for knowledge and for making and accumu- 
lating money. He talks of ‘ getting up mathematics ’ 
and ‘ getting up money ’ as being very much the same 
kind of thing. Even as a lad, when he went to Nor- 
mandy in a vessel, he played the merchant, and made 
a matter of sixty pounds. He then spent several 
years on the Continent, and, it seems, exhausted his 
funds. He told Aubrey that in Paris he lived for a 
week or two on two or three pennyworth of walnuts. 
Later he went to Oxford, and was also admitted a 
member of the College of Physicians. He tells us, 
also, that he was admitted a member of ' several Clubs 
of the Virtuous.’ The expression is curious enough 
as a description of a club, but what Petty meant was 
the Virtuosi. As a physician he performed his famous 
cure of Ann Green. This woman had been hung, and 
after execution had been suspended for half an hour, 
and finally her friends had. rolled her about and 
stamped on her before she should come to the knife 
of the dissector. Petty succeeded in resuljcitating her. 
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and she lived for many years. But his famous pecu- 
niary achievements were made in the settlement of 
Ireland, after the suppression of the Eebellion, in 1641. 
Petty was then physician to the army. He perceived 
that this was a great opportunity of making a fortune. 
He procured a contract for the ‘ admeasurement ’ of 
forfeited lands. ,He made thirteen thousand pounds 
by tlie co^i^tract, and then purchased from the soldiers, 
at low rates, those forfeited lands of which they had 
debentures. He must have made very lucky bargains ; 
for Aubrey says that these lands were worth eighteen 
thousand a year to him. These enormous gains occa- 
sioned much envy and ill-feeling. One of Oliver 
CromwelFs knights challenged him; but Petty said 
that he was a near-sighted man, and, if they fought, 
they must light with carpenters' adzes, in a dark cellar. 
The Restoration saved him. Although ho had been a 
warm Cromwcllite, he dexterously contrived that he 
should be regarded as a devoted adherent of the new 
Oovernment. He was made Surveyor-General of 
Ireland, and' all his territorial possessions were secured 
to him by the Act of Settlement. The survey which 
he made of Ireland was a great national service. From 
Mount Mongarto, in Kerry, his eye could sweep over 
fifty thousand acres, all his own. Not content with 
this, he busied himself about mines, fisheries, iron- 
works, and the timber trade. Petty was clever in all 
kinds of ways, and had a remarkable inventive f^iculty ; 
he had the fhanners of a courtier and the versatility of 
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an actor ; but he made money with a kind of intui- 
tion of genius. Pepys has a mention of him: ‘1st 
February, 1684. Thence to Whitehall ; where, in the 
Duke’s chamber, the King came and stayed an hour 
or two, laughing at Sir W. Petty, who was then about 
his boat, and at Gresham College in general ; at which 
poor Petty was, I perceived, at some loss ; but did 
argue discreetly, and bear the unreasonable follies of 
the King’s objections, and other bystanders^ vdth great 
discretion ; and offered to take odds against the King’s 
best boat ; but the King would not lay, but cried him 
down with words only.’ Petty married a lady whom 
Aubrey describes as ‘very beautiful, brown, with 
glorious eyes.’ He died in Piccadilly. His widow 
was made Baroness of Shelburne in her own right ; 
her youngest son became Earl of Shelburne. Besides 
his property in England, he owned a hundred and 
thirty-five square miles of land in Ireland. All his 
children died before him, so he left his vast estates to 
his nephew, the Hon. John Fitzrnaurice, who assumed 
the name of Petty, and was made a British peer, under 
the title of Baron Wycombe. A grandson of this 
nobleman was the late celebrated Marquis, whoso 
social gatherings at Bo wood and Berkeley Square were 
so remarkable, and who is understood to have refused 
the Dukedom of Kerry, 

The real founder of the Belper peerage was Jedediah 
Strutt. His father was a country yeoman, aifd the 
Derbyshire legend goes that Jedediah, as a mere 

21 
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child, used to construct miniature waterfalls on the 
little stream that glided through his father’s fields. 
He, too, was lucky in his marriage, although the luck 
is not at first sight very obvious. His wife’s family all 
belonged to the hosiery trade, and the young man’s 
thoughts were thus directed into a channel in which 
he was enabled to do justice to his remarkable inven- 
tive facility. He constructed a curious and compli- 
cated machine, the parent of the lace frame, for the 
manufacture? of ribbed stockings, and removed to 
I )erby, where he worked his invention under a patent. 
Here another stroke of luck happened to him. A 
certain individual of the name of Arkwright, who had 
the notion that lie had devised a cotton-spinning 
invention, ajiplicd to Mr. Strutt and his partner for 
capital to carry it into effect. The great scientific 
sagacity of Jedediali Strutt at once detected the 
(?xtraordinary importance of the invention. A part- 
nershi}) Avas speedily arranged; and in that most 
pleasant village of C/romford, close by the lovely 
scenery of Matlock, the first cotton-spinning mill was 
erected. Soon afterwards Mr. Strutt’s own invention 
Avas applied to the weaving of calicoes. Thus that 
great manufacture Avas cradled in Derbyshire Avhich 
became so fruitful a soxirce of modern industrial 
prosperity. He had four splendid mills at Helper, 
where he fixed his residence, the Cromford property, 
where' they have a magnificent seat, eventually aocru- 
ing to the Arkwrights. For three generations the 
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family of the Strutts, widely ramifying throughout the 
county, were the chief manufacturing powers and 
great social influence in Derbyshire. They have also 
been largely noted for their munificence and public 
spirit. Their splendid liberality in the promotion of 
useful public objects, and especially in attending to 
the comfort and well-being of their workpeople, is 
one of the most useful and brilliant examples of the 
sympathy that ought to exist between the gentry and 
the oworiere class. The great industrial success of the 
Strutts has always been joined with a thorough love 
of literature and the arts. We find Thomas Moort), 
the poet, when residing in Derbyshire, thus mention- 
ing the Strutts in the year 181 :^: — ‘There are throe 
brothers of them, and they are su])p()sed to have a 
million of money pretty equally divided between them. 
They have fine families of (laughters, and are fond of 
literature, music, and all those elegances which their 
riches enable theni' so amply to indulge thciiiselves 
with. ... I like the Strutts ex(jeedingly ; and it 
is not the least part of my gratification to find a very 
pretty gill of sixteen reading the sixth book of Virgil 
and not at all spoilt by it. This, is Joseph Strutt/s 
eldest girl — a classic, and a poetess into the bargain. 
Indeed, they have quite a nest of young poets in that 
family. I do not think I wrote half so well when I 
was their age. Then they have fine pianofortes, niag- 
nificevt organs, splendid houses, most excellent white 
soup ; so that I passed my time very agreeably 
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among them, and Bessy came away loaded with 
presents/ 

There are, however, better instances of rising men 
than those who have acquired riches and honour for 
themselves. It is perhaps, after all, not a very truth- 
ful or elevating view of human life to represent that a 
man by energy and ability may rise beyond his fellows 
and win some of the great prizes of life. If there are 
prosperous elements that lead one way, there are 
adverser circumstances that impel in the other direc- 
tion. Many of those who strive to rise meet with 
utter failure in case their ambition is frustrated, but 
those who desire most of all simply to do their duty to 
God and man can never meet with absolute failure, 
but will, after all, gain substantial success. There is 
a very sensible man who says, writing from his own 
experience : ‘ The very act of struggling is in itself a 
species of cnjo)rment ; and every hope that crosses the 
mind, every high resolve, every generous sentiment, 
every lofty aspiration, nay, every brave despair — is fi 
gleam of happiness that flings its illumination upon 
the darkest destiny. All these are as essentially a 
portion of human life, as the palpable events that 
serve as landmarks to the history ; and all these would 
have to be computed before we could fairly judge of 
the prevailing character of the career.* Nothing is 
more interesting than looking at the history of in- 
signiticant minorities of men who, few in number but 
strong in fconviction, have ultimately carried the 
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suffrages of the better part of the community, and 
have proved benefactors to the world. Such men are 
in the best sense rising men, and their prosperous 
cause is not a seltish one. A magnificent example of 
such a group is to be found in what Sir James Stephen 
called the Clapham set, and of which Mr. Colquhoun 
lias written in the ‘ Contemporaries of Wilberforco.’ 
The story of AVilberforce himself is one that might be 
fitly rehearsed by some new writer to each generation 
of Englishmen. 

And what a remarkable set of men they were, who 
thoroughly leavened the Church of England, and 
greatly changed the face of society and our English 
world ! Nothing is more wonderful than the fresh- 
ness, strength, and originality which distinguished 
this great party of the so-called Evangelicals. Tliey 
present lives of intense interest, and even love-stories 
and gleams of romance. First of all, we have the 
elder Mihier, who, from the drudgery of the loom, 
pushed on to be senior wrangler and head of Queen’s 
College, and who brought into the travelling carriage 
which Wilbcrforcc shared Avith him that copy of 
.Doddridge’s 'Rise and Progress’ which, under God, so 
materially changed tlie lives of both. Then we have 
Newton, to whom VVilberforce resorted for aid and 
advice in his renewed life. Among all my friends, I 
now know only one who attended the breakfasts 
Newton used to give — where he was listened t^ as an 
almost inspired oracle, and if ho only coughed, an 
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anxious inquiry ran round the circle as to whether the 
cough had covered some precious utterance — and who 
would watch him in the pulpit of St. Mary W oolnooth, 
as he would ask his man-servant where he had left off*, 
and would be told that it was something about the 
Lord .lesus Christ. Then we have that extraordinary 
young man, John Bowdler, who, in some respects, 
reminds mo of Henry Kirke White, and in some 
respects even of Pascal. He broke down his health 
by extraordinary intellectual toil, evidencing both 
a strength and versatility of mind that were most 
remarkable. He formed a deep attachment to a young 
lady, which, on account of his unsettled prospects, 
was long discouraged by his friends, and at last, upon 
the eve of marriage, ho was found in his chamber with 
a blood-vessel burst in his lungs. The purity and 
elevation of his character had won him the deep love 
of the pure and high-minded men with whom he 
associated. ‘0 sit anima mea cum P>owdlero!’ was 
the heartfelt exclamation of Wilbcrforce. A set of 
men were associated with Wilberforce whom Mr. 
C^olquhoun calls the Cabinet Council. Among these 
was Stephen, the Master in Chancery, who married 
Wilberforce’s sister, father of the historian, working 
thoroughly in dry uncongenial duties, yet full of 
energy and imp9tuosity in stirring up AVilberforce and 
his friends to good works, and delighting to get away 
from Chancery Lane to the woods and lawns of the 
country. It fs pleasant to find a shrewd Londoner, 
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like Stephen, writing : ‘ The country is that where I 
learn what is good for myself. I love the country ; I 
love its natural, innocent joys ; I love its natural, in- 
structive sorrows. . . Oh, what a delicious oratory is a 
beech wood in a calm, hot day! Not a leaf stirring; 
not a sound ; a sacred kind of shady light, with hero 
and there a straggling sunbeam, like a gleam of provi- 
dential direction for the dark concerns of life.’ But 
the chief rural figure among these men was that of 
Thomas Gisborne, the clergyman. He used to live in 
the most retired and woody part of Needham Forest, 
amid oaks, flowering gorse, and chestnut trees, keeping 
open house for his tired friends, when they wanted to 
exchange London for country scenes and country air. 
He would tell them about every bird, flower, and 
insect which he saw, and take them into the cottages 
of the forest ; or, in winter, he would come up to 
Palace Yard, Battersea llise, or Kensington (lore, 
where he would be dazed by the throng of faces, the 
tumult of voices, but would give his safe and sound 
advice, and be glad once more to betake himself to his 
glades. 

The two Thorntons, John and Henry, are very in- 
teresting men. The elder was the one who allowed 
Newton a considerable annual sum for charitable uses 
while he was at Olney, and whose gyeat relaxation it 
was to carry pious Churchmen and Nonconformists 
about i^i his carriage, taking care that they had plenty 
of pipes and tobacco if they wanted such. Church- 
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men and Nonconformists drew closer together in 
those days, when the fashionable hatred was directed 
against the so-called Methodism of the Evangelicals. 
Colquhoun justly says: ‘When the waters are out, 
inequalities vanish ; when the waters subside, hillocks 
reappear, and disputants plant their feet on these, and 
count them great lieights.’ Henry Thornton, the son, 
with his father’s wide beneficence, had one of the 
finest and best-balanced minds of the set. For thirty 
years he was member for Southwark, and never spent 
a guinea in a bribe. His seat was often in peril — the 
forest of black hands was frequently against him on 
nomination day ; but when defeat seemed imminent, 
all good men to whom his Christian example was 
dear, all sensible men who rejoiced in the character 
for independence and good sense maintained by the 
member for Southwark, rallied round him. When 
his children rejoiced at seeing the long triumphal 
procession, he said, ‘ I had rather have a shake of the 
hand from good old John Newton than the cheers of 
all that foolish mob, who praise me, they don’t know 
why.’ He gave it as his deliberate opinion that 
wealth was ‘ extremely moan, except for the sake of 
the beneficent uses to which it is convertible.’ It was 
the example of Wilberforce that had won over Henry 
Thornton to better things ; ho had observed that 
Wilberforce, in his crowded active life, always kept a 
morning hour inviolate, and his Sundays holy. J^ost 
interesting is ‘the account of Thornton’s associates, 
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who used to meet at Clapham, in the Oval Library 
which Pitt planned, looking out on the lawn, in what 
was then only a village, but which the long arms of 
London have now reached and clasj^ed to herself. 
Among the young men were the promising young 
lawyer, (Copley, young Stephen, and the boy from Mr. 
Preston's academy, Tliomas Babington Macaulay, the 
son of the stern Scotchman who almost founded 
Sierra Leone, and the relative and namesake of the 
Leicestershire squire, Thomas Babiiigton, the de- 
scendant of Crusaders, and a warrior in the mighty 
modern crusades against slavery, and all other evils. 
Then, again, there were such noblemen as Lords 
Bexley, Sidmouth, and Teignmouth. Then, again, 
there was the delicate, pensive form of Mrs. (Jrant, of 
whom poor Bowdler said, that ‘ she was so soft, so 
gentle, so unwearied, surely she was sent into the 
world to comfort the sick and sorrowful and, hardly 
less remarkable, Mrs, Henry Thornton herself. Of 
Mrs. Grant Mr. Colquhoun says, ‘Married in India, 
having passed in that tropical climate many of her 
most impassible years, a character naturally gentle 
seemed to have been mellowed into special tenderness 
under those Eastern suns ; so that when she left 
India and passed into our colder and sterner society, 
she brought into her manners, looks, and sentiments 
something of that sensitive delicacy which belongs to 
plants nursed into luxuriant growth under the’ heat 
of Southern suns. The voice soft and lovf, the manner 
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quiet and retiring, the dress itself, the veil thrown 
over the head, and falling down in folds over tho 
figure, was all in keeping with that veiled modesty 
and gentle purity.* 

'When tho Thorntons died — the wife so soon after 
tho husband — Kobert Harry Inglis and his young 
wife, being childless, with rare disinterestedness and 
courage, took charge of their young family of nine 
children. How well this duty was discharged is 
evidenced, among other facts, by this, that when the 
* elder son, arriving at man’s estate, was qualified, 
both by ability and fortune, to take up an independent 
position in the house which his father owned, he, 
voluntarily declining that post, ])roferred for twelve 
years to live, with filial duty, as a son in the house 
where he might have ruled as a master.* Sir Robert, 
by a kind of magic, gathered around him every man 
who made himself conspicuous in active life or in- 
tellectual ])ursuits. Even Macaulay, who diftcred 
from him toto aelo, heard him with reverence, and 
gave him the homage of a son. For many years he 
was one of the most familiar figures of the House of 
Commons, coming down, night after night, with the 
unfailing rose in his button-hole — a rose, however 
never gathered by himself in the country, for he wae 
one of the most inveterate of Londoners, but corr 
stantjy sent him by those who knew and loved the 
man. He travelled abroad regularly, enchanting the 
foreigners by his simple, ^and manners, and was sup- 
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posed at times to be an English duke. He was the 
personification of happiness and courtesy. He was 
thoroughly well educated, with that peculiar and 
most valuable education which results from intimacy 
with distinguished men. To talk with Guizot, Hallam, 
Palgrave, Macaulay, Southey, Croker, Lockhart, about 
history and literature ; to Wlicwell, Owen, Sabine, 
Murchison, about science; to Stamford RafHcs, Basil 
klall, Sir tJohn Franklin, Dr. Wolft* about travels; to 
Chantrey, Lawrence, Willvie, about art : this Avas 
surely an education better than Christ Church gave 
him, and he proved himself highly educated, so as to 
hold his oAvn with such men, and to })rove one of the 
most serviceable of the trustees of the Jh'itish Museum. 

This cluster of names forms a very Hagiology for 
the present generation of the Low (./hurch edergy. 
Their sayings and doings arc a veritable acta 
i^ancioTunL Men have caught their fleeting examples 
and crystallized them into abiding shapes. Their 
lines of speech and action have been reduced to 
formulas, and even to shibboleths, and have been 
made binding on their successors. Now this stiflhess 
and strictness are quite contradictory to the frank, 
free, joyous spirit of these great men. Moreover, the 
accidental features have been confounded with the 
essential. Platform oratory is considered the great 
exponent of Exeter Hall vicAvs ; but Wilberforco him- 
self BOgarded this Avith distrust, and looked upon it as 
a shadow, and drawback, and necessary evil. 
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Nevertheless, it is right to imitate a good thing, 
although of course an imitation must always come 
behind the original. What one would desire to point 
out is the peculiar influence which such men as 
Wilberforce, Thornton, and Inglis acquired in the 
House. At first they were disliked, avoided, scoffed 
at ; belonging to neither party, they were sure to re- 
prove, and uncertain to support. Nevertheless, these 
men attained to be a power in the country. Thus, 
important decisions hung on their voice and influence. 
The Minister of the day would address to them ap- 
peals not to make up their minds until they had heard 
the (Government side of the question. Mon knew 
that in one quarter of the House, at least, there was 
an unj)urchasable integrity. Wo want men at the 
pres(nit time who will forget the dreams of selfish 
ambition and inglorious ease, who will be true to the 
voice of duty, and who will have that heartfelt 
patriotism, that heartfelt religion Avhich, when united, 
will do our land the good she so sorely needs, and 
alone confer a pure and lasting fame. 

On every side we see slow waiting, «and the necessity 
of patience. Johnson wrote, ‘Slow rises worth by 
poverty depressed,’ and he himself was the best illus- 
tration of his apophthegm. There seems to have been 
no conscious point in his career at which the drudge 
of the booksellers became the dictator of the literary 
world. It was learning, hard work, and good gense, 
well-nigh suDlimated to genius, which made him 
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yictorioiis, and if there was any definite moment of 
victory — as perhaps there was — it has not been re- 
corded for us. The same stpry is told over and over 
again in the annals of literature, science, and art. We 
have all heard of the provocations of Palissy, the 
potter. Such a life as that of Stephenson, the 
engineer, shows us the gradual triumph of genius. 
He was over forty before he secured a position which 
afforded him the modest competence of a hundred a 
year. He inaugurated and carried out the whole rail- 
way system, in spite of the organized opposition of the 
whole stupidity of the country. The readers of Mr. 
Smiles' ' Lives of the Engineers' will remember other 
instances of the class to which Stephenson belonged. 
Such is the renowned Telford, the son of the small 
East Lothian farmer, who became the architect of three 
great London bridges, of the Plymouth breakwater, and 
the London and East India Docks. Such, again, was 
Kennie, the romantic dreamer of Eskdale, a poet and 
a friend of ])oets, whose moral beauty of life is as 
remarkable as the list of the great bridges and canals 
by which he developed the resources of the country. 
Such, again, to take another French instance, was 
D’Alembert. Being exposed and abandoned by his 
mother, the lady novelist De Tencer, in a public 
market, he was placed by the authorities as a found- 
ling at a glazier's shop. He showed an extraordinary 
love and aptitude for learning, but he was baffled and 
discouraged at every step. They ridiculed his pursuits 
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at homo ; at school they dissuaded him from mathe- 
matics, in which department his powers were of the 
highest order ; and, what was almost worst of all, 
whenever he persuaded liimself that he had done 
something original, he invariably found that others 
had found out the same thing before him. Such 
ability could not possibly be repressed. At twenty- 
four lie was a member of the Academy, and hence- 
forth his career was plain. Then his brilliant but 
unnatural mother is said to have claimed her son. 
D’Alembert replied: 'You are only my step-mother ; 
the glazier’s wife is my mother.’ 

A\'c have spoken of brilliant successes in these high 
intcllccjtual walks of life, and have seen that they do 
not so much (lepend upon great gifts, or the oppor- 
tunity of their exhibition, as on a fixed purpose and a 
rule ol life. There is a real danger, perhaps, in allow- 
ing the mind to dwell upon pictures of human success. 
Those who are striving form a hir too glowing concep- 
tion ol’ the prosperity of those who have attained. If 
we look at the lives of the most successful men, "ain 
is chequered by disaster and loss, and, according to the 
coiuinon image, the fruit clutched so eagerly becomes 
as Dead Sea ashes to the taste. An eloquent writer 
once wrote a religious work on ‘ The Mirage of Life.’ 
Those who dream of worldly success, those who attain 
to such success, often find that the real object of their 
search has eluded their grasp, and their very successes 
only serve to point a moral and adorn a tale — to point 
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a moral on the vanity of human wishes, and to tell the 
tale of glory saddened by sorrows and reverses. 

‘ How do these events,’ wrote at the time Mr. Wil- 
berforcc, the friend of Pitt ; ‘ how do these events tend 
to illustrate the vanity of worldly greatness ! Poor 
Pitt, I almost believe, died of a broken heart. A bi’oken 
heart 1 What ! was he like Otway, or Collins, or 
Chatterton, who had not so much as a needful comple- 
ment of food to sustain their bodies, while the con- 
sciousness of unrewarded talents and mortified pride 
})ressed them within, and ate out their very souls ( 
Was he even like Suwarroff* another most useful 
example, basely deserted and driven into exile by the 
sovereign he had so long served ? No ; ho was the 
highest in power and estimation in the whole kingdom; 
the favourite, I believe, on the whole, both of king and 
people. Yes ; this man, who died of a broken heart, 
was First Lord of the Treasury, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.’ 

Or look at the language of Sir Walter Scott, in 
reference to his leaving Abbotsford. ‘ When I think,’ 
he writes, at a time when leaving Abbotsford ap- 
parently for ever ; ‘ when I think what this place now 
is, with what it has been, not long ago, 1 think my 
heart will break. J^onely, aged, deprived of all my 
family, I am an impoverished and embarrassed man.’ 
At another time he writes, ‘ Death has closed the dark 
avenue; of love and friendship. I look at them through 
the grated door of a burial-place, filled tvith menu- 
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merits of those who once were dear to me, and with no 
other wish than that it may open for me at no distant 
period/ Not long after, he writes in this strain : 
< Some new object of complaint comes every moment. 
Sicknesses come thicker and thicker ; friends are fewer 
and fewer. The recollection of youth, health, and 
powers of activity, neither improved nor enjoyed, is a 
poor strain of comfort. The best is, the long halt will 
arrive at length, and close all.’ Such was the confes- 
sion of one Avho had drunk so largely of the world’s 
cuj) of enjoyment. Oh, how emphatically does it warn 
those whoso hearts are still set upon similar vanities ! 

Or compare the language of the poet Campbell. ‘ I 
am alone in the world. My wife and the child of rny 
hopes are dead. My only surviving child is consigned 
to a living tomb ’ (he was the inmate of a lunatic 
asylum). ' My old friends, brothers and sisters, are 
dead — all but one, and she too is dying. My last hopes 
arc blighted. As for fame, it is a bubble that must 
soon burst. Earned for others, shared for others, it 
was sweet ; but, at my age, to my own solitary experi- 
ence it is bitter. Left in my chamber alone by myself, 
is it wonderful my philosophy at times takes fright — 
that I rush into company, resort to that which blunts, 
but heals no pang — and then, sick of the world and 
dissatisfied with myself, shrink back into solitude ?’ 

Perhaps few literary contrasts are sharper than that 
presented by the first great success of Alexander 
Dumas, at (he Palais Eoyal, albeit that success was of 
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a questionable kind. The Due d’Orlt^ans (Louis 
Philippe) was there, accompanied by twenty or thirty 
princes and princesses. Completely unknown before 
the representation of his ' Henri Trois,’ ho was next 
day the most famous man in Paris. As soon as his 
success was assured, and he had received the con- 
gratulations of his friends, he hurried off to see his 
sick mother. ‘ How many envy me this evening,’ he 
writes, ' who little thought that I passed the night on 
a mattress by the bedside of my dying mother !’ 

Of Voltaire, it is none other than the friendly Mar- 
montel who says : ‘ To him the gi'catcst of blessings — 
repose — was unknown. It is true that at last envy 
appeared tired of the pursuit, and began to spare him 
on the brink of the grave. On his return to Paris, 
after a long exile, he enjoyed his renown, and felt the 
enthusiasm of a whole people grateful for the plea- 
sures he had afforded them. The weak and last effort 
he made to amuse them, “ Irene,” was applauded, as 
Zaire ” had been ; and this representation, at which 
he was crowned, was for him the most delightful 
triumph. But at what moment did this tardy con- 
solation, the recompense of so much working, reach 
him ? The next day I saw him in his bed. Well,” 
said I, “ are you at last satiated with glory ?” “ Ah, 
my good friend,” he replied, you talk to me of glory, 
and I am dying in frightful torture.” ’ 

an example of a literary family, eminent for 
sorrow as well as intellectual greatncslS, look at the 

22 
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memorials of the wonderful Hallam. Not so much to 
be pitied were those that died young as the father 
who witnessed the premature departure of so much 
goodness and promise. Look first at the inscription 
on his tablet at St. Paul's, which was probably written 
by Macaulay. ‘Henry Hallam, the historian of the 
Middle Ages, of the Constitution of his country, and 
of the literature of Europe. This monument is raised 
by many friends, who, regarding the soundness of his 
learning, the simjfic elegance of his style, his manly 
and capacious intellect, the fearless honesty of his 
judgment, and the moral dignity of his life, desire to 
perpetuate his memory within these sacred walls, as 
of one who has best illustrated the English language, 
the English character, and the English name.' 

This is the inscription to the memory of Arthur 
Henry, let. 23, the subject of Tennyson’s ‘ In Memo- 
riam.' His epitaph at Clevedon is as follows : — ‘ And 
now, in this obscure and solitary church, repose the 
mortal remains of one too early lost for public fame, 
but already distinguished among his contemporaries 
for the brightness of his genius, the depth of his 
understanding, the nobleness of his disposition, the 
f(OTour of his piety, and the purity of his life. Vale 
dulcissime, desideratissime. Requicscas in pace usque 
ad tubam.' 

Here are the epitaphs on two other children : — 
‘ Eleanor Hallam, d. let. 21. Her afflicted parents, 
bending under this second bereavement, record here 
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that loveliness of temper and that heavenly-minded 
piety which are lost to them, but are gone to their 
own reward/ 

‘Henry Fitzmaurice Hallam, d. set. 26. In whose 
clear and vivid understanding, sweetness of disposi- 
tion, and purity of life, an image of his elder brother 
was before the eyes of those who had most loved him. 
Distinguished, like him, by early reputation, and by 
the affection of many friends, he was, like him, also 
cut off by a short illness in a foreign land/ 

We need not add anything to these touching 
epitaphs. They tell, indeed, the touching story of the 
vanity and glory of genius and success, but they tell 
also of that blessed hope that alone solves the enigma 
of life, and brings consolation to all its sorrows and 
disappointments. 


22—2 








CHAPTER XIIL 

STATESMEN. 

A LARGE subject in connection with history and life 
opens up in reference to statesmen and statesmanship. 
Their lives are fraught with larger influence and 
meaning than the lives of other men ; they connect 
the broad events and tendencies of history with the 
details of individual life. Many of the most stirring 
pages of history and all its milder and more graceful 
passages belong to the lives of the great men who 
have lived and made history. There is a curious 
theory that distinguished statesmen are but the ‘ out- 
come ’ of their time, and the real history of a country 
must be sought in the masses of the people. There 
may be some measure of truth in this assertion which 
has been overlooked by some regular historians, but 
the world is pretty well agreed that the great men 
who have stamped their mark upon an era have 
shaped the destinies of their country and have in- 
visibly influenced the course of subsequent ages. 

Dr. Johnson intercalated a well-kiiown passage 
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in Goldsmith’s ‘ Traveller,’ commencing with the 
lines : 

‘ How small of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which kings or laws can cause or cure !’ 

There is in these lines that general amount of truth 
and error which is ordinarily found in such universal 
propositions. 

In the Georgian era it can hardly he said of any 
English statesman that ho caused or cured many 
human ills, except in some very remote way. There 
are, however, times in the history of all nations when 
good or bad legislation has been fraught with far- 
reaching consequences. Some moments in the lives 
of statesmen have really been the deepest moments of 
nationjil history. The hour when a line of thought 
and observation has conducted a statesman’s mind to 
some course of practical action beyond battle or treaty 
is a landmark in a ])cople’s history. N o events loom 
larger in Athenian story than the Constitution of 
Solon or the Constitution of Cleisthenes. To use J)r. 
Arnold’s phrase, we draw no distinction between 
ancient and modern history, except that ancient 
history is in a sense much more truly modern than 
much wliich we call modern history. That is indeed 
a happy destiny, ‘To scatter plenty o’er a smiling 
land, and read his history in a nation’s eyes.’ At the 
same time, there is an infinite amount of truth in 
Johnson’s lines. Nothing is more important than 
that people should understand what statesmen are 
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and what they are not able to do. Individual life is 
the ultimate fact in all politics. The great men of any 
era are unable to confer upon a man the mastery over 
his passions and the harmonious development of his 
comjjlex nature. They can only put him under gijneral 
conditions favourable for his progress. They cannot 
enlighten his conscience, soothe his grief, or take away 
his poverty. They can provide him with a sphere for 
the exercise of his ])owers, but they can only do this 
in proportion as ' self-revcrcncc, sc'-lf-knowlculgo, self- 
control,' can make him fit for political life. The great 
defect of all revolutions has been that peojde have 
sought from (lovernmonts what (iovernments cannot 
give, but which they might have found in themselves. 
The lives of statesmen may demonstrate conclusively 
the comparative narrowness of the limits in which 
they must work. They show also the comparative 
unimportance of the forms of institutions, but the 
supreme importance of the brightness, spirit, and 
purity that should animate them. The statesmen who 
really shine brightest in history are those who have 
develo2)ed both the resources and the spirit of a nation, 
who have attended to material interests, but have not 
alloAved material interests to dwarf the patriotism and 
intelligence of the people. The lives of statesmen 
have always been a source of the deepest interest, 
through the knowledge that their lives have influenced 
so matiy lives, that they, through their action on their 
country, arc brought not remotely into direct connec- 
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tion with ourselves. We follow them, animated and 
interested, through the successive steps by which they 
attained to power, and peruse the great speeches by 
which they astonished and delighted Senates. It 
would, by the way, bo an amusing subject to write an 
essay on the perorations of speeches. Amid these 
enunciations of the largest aspirations of statesmen, 
you might find almost every example of gorgeous 
rhetoric and ill-starred vaticination. What Minister 
ever yet brought in a Bill relating to Ireland, repealing, 
amending, or promulgating laws, without drawing a 
vision of an Utopian age which was to follow the 
passing of his proposed legislation ? The Irish pero- 
ration is the most striking specimen of its class. There 
is something almost exciting as we turn to the gladia- 
torial encounters of the arena of the Senate. Of all 
kinds of glory, military glory is the promptest and 
the most fraught with results, but next to that come 
the cheers of a great oration and a triumphant division. 
Yet it must be owned that when we come to look into 
the lives of statesmen there is generally very much of 
disappointment. ‘ See, ray son,' said Oxenstierna, ‘ by 
how little wisdom we arc governed.' Sometimes we 
see instances of astonishing littleness in great people. 
Thus the Duke of Wellington was violently opposed to 
Russia because he had violent quarrels with the 
Lievens, and thought himself not civilly treated at 
St. Petersburg. Similarly M. Guizot is accredited,, with 
an unfriendly feeling towards England, because in 
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England there had been a lack of personal attention 
to him.* Very often also there is a certain narrowness 
in the views and feelings of statesmen. Accustomed 
to deal with men in the aggregate, they are deficient 
in sympathy with individual life, and are content with 
political combinations instead of looking into the 
deeper tendencies of a nation. Thus the great ex- 
periment of ruling France by a parliamentary govern- 
ment under Louis Philippe led to the capital error 
of absolute reliance on the majority of a Chamber. 
Again, statesmen have been tempted to loolv upon 
religion simply as a means of government, instead of 
perceiving that religious questions underlie all others, 
and are more important than any. It is a reproach 
that may continually bo levelled against statesmen 
that they are slow to discern the signs of the times. 
The Parliament that met just before the breaking out 
of the Franco-Prussiaii War was congratulated in the 
speech from the 'Idlrone on the (juictness and amity of 
nations. When Lord Granville assumed the reins of 
the Foreign Office, he was told that never before had 
there been such a lull in tlic affairs of Europe. 

If we looked, then, at the great turning-points in 
the lives of statesmen we should take both a larger 
and a more limited view. In the larger view we 
should take those events which have, in influeneing a 
statesman's mind, also influenced the destiny of his 
country. Such a time has been that when Hyde rc- 
Lord Balling 8 ‘ Life of Lord Palmerston.’ 
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nonneed his connection with the Roundheads, or Burke 
with the Jacobins. The gradual growth of opinion in 
the mind of the late Sir Robert Peel led first to his 
ar*(joptance of the C>WJiolic claims, and next to his 
abandonment of Protection. The more limited view 
concerns the occasions which determined a man’s con- 
nection witli a party or his advance in office, as when 
Mr. (fanning sided with the Liberals, or Mr. Canning’s 
gnjat pnjnl, Mr. (jladstonc, definitely broke with the 
'i’ory party, among whom he had been brought up. 
Of course, there is no sharp lino of demarcation 
between these two classes of instances. It does not 
follow, becuiuse a statesman has overthrown any 
system, that therefore the system was a wrong one; 
wo only see that the apjJication of principles must 
vary with the conditions. The principle of Protection 
might bo right in one stage of a nation’s history, but 
under altered circumstances it might be best to resort 
to a system of Free Trade. Under one state of society 
an aristocratic ( Joverninent might be best. In another 
a truly representative system might be best, and when 
intelligence is more widely diffused, rcj)rescntationmay 
bo broadly based upon a national suffrage. Neither 
the statesman who has founded a system, nor a states- 
man who has abolished a system, is deserving of un- 
limited panegyric or condemnation. They have each 
done best for the times in which they lived. The rival 
schools have simply exhibited the oscillations of,. the 
pendulum. At times it may be best to create a S3^stem, 
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at times to destroy, at times to reconstruct. This has 
been the lesson taught by the history of monarchy in 
England. The monarch’s power, raised almost to 
despotism by the Tudors, was destroyed, and raised 
again under the Stuarts, and reconstructed in the 
Kevolution. In the conflicts of statesmen we see the 
clear exhibition of political truth. Some one truly 
said of a debate in the House of (Commons, that no 
one S2)eech gave the entire truth, but that the entire 
truth is to be gathered from all the s|)ecches. Wo 
mention such considerations, because in a (jountry like 
England it is most important to moderate the a(irimony 
of discussion, and that wc should understand that 
men of all parties work truly towards the common 
wealth. The study of the lives of statesmen is one of 
the best means of attaining to political knowledge, all- 
important in countries with such constitutions as our 
own. They have a special noblenass, })athos, and im- 
portance of their own, and their individual history 
shadows ofl* by imperceptible degrees into national 
history. 

Obliged to resort to a jirinciplc of selection, wo 
look at some points in the lives of those two illus- 
trious statesmen, Pitt and Fox, who arc so closely and 
immediately connected with our own current history. 
It oddly happened that in early youth the two were 
brought together. It so happened that one day 
Lady Holland said to her husband, ‘ I have been this 
morning with Lady Hester Pitt, aiitt there is little 
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William Pitt, not eight years old, and really the 
cleverest child T ever saw, and brought up so strictly 
and so proper in his behaviour, that, mark my words, 
that little boy will bo a thorn in Charles’s side as 
long as he lives.’* Pitt’s first speech in the House 
of Commons at once established his parliamentary 
reputation. Never, said Bishop Tomline, wore higher 
expectations formed of any person upon his first 
coming into Parliament, and never were expectations 
more completely fulfilled. The thought of the great 
Chatham was in eac.h man’s mind, and so paved the 
way to success. As soon as Pitt sat down, Fox with 
generous warmth hurried up to wish him joy of liis 
succcss.*(- ‘ He is not a chip of the old block,’ said 
Burke ; ‘ ho is the old block itself.’ There came an 
important moment when Pitt called on Fox to give 
him Lord Shelburne’s invitation to re-enter with his 
friends the service of the Crown. Bishop Tomline 
says, ‘ This was, I believe, the last time Mr. Pitt was 
in a private room with Mr. Fox, and from this period 
may be dated that political hostility which continued 
through the remainder of their lives.’ 

That was a great moment when the King sent for 
Pitt as the only man who could make head against 
Fox, and resolved to govern through his means. The 
youngster accepted the post of Premier. ‘Without 
one moment’s faltering he responded to the call.’ On 

* ‘ Fox Correspondence,’ edited by Lord Bussell, vol. t. 

t Lord Stanhope’s ‘ Pitt.' 
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the afternoon of the very same day on which that 
call was made, young Pepper Arden rose in his place 
and moved for a new writ for the borough of Appleby, 
4n the room of the Right Honourable William Pitt, 
who since his election has accepted the office of First 
Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer/ There was immedijitely a burst of loud 
and general laughter. It was not altogether unlike 
the moment when Mr. Disraeli sat down amidst the 
derision of the House, saying that the time would 
come when they would hear him. Nevertheless, Pitt 
formed his Cabinet, his majority increased, the in- 
fluence of Fox declined, and at the ago of twenty-four 
the heaven-born Minister commcncied his long Dicta- 
torship. 

There was a very touching passage in the life of 
Pitt given by Lord Stanhope, the one love of his life- 
time for Eleanor Eden. Mr. Pitt avows to Lord 
Auckland his love for his daughter, and J^ord Auck- 
land as candidly avoAvs that his love might have been 
fully appreciated. But the mighty Premier of Eng- 
land — we might almost say her uncrowned monarch 
— could not marry because he Avas not a man of 
fortune. The young people, like multitudes of young 
people, could not marry because there was an in- 
sufficiency of means. There would be no provision 
for the young lady in the possible case of her being 
left«a widow. Pitt 0A\ms to her father that he was 
not in circumstances in which he could make his 
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daughter an offer of marriage. Lord Auckland replies 
that he was aware in general of the circumstances of 
pecuniary debt and difficulty in which Mr. Pitt was 
involved. The Premier desired that all the blame, if 
any, should be borne by himself. And so the matter 
terminated. 

Two points may be mentioned in the career of Pitt 
which Imd a great effect, humanly speaking, in bring- 
ing about its termination. The first of these rests on 
probable grounds. It seems tg have been the con- 
demnation of J^ord Melville, the sting being that the 
condemnation was brought about by Mr. Wilberforce, 
Avhose known probity detennined so many wavering 
opinions. Pitt watched his friend with intense in- 
terest, knowing the mighty results which the member 
for Yorkshire could ensure. ‘It required no little 
effort to resist the fascination of that penetrating eye.’ 
The second Lord Malmesbury (Lord Fitzharris) says 
that the numbers on the vote being equal, ‘ the 
Speaker Abbot (after looking as white as a sheet and 
pausing for*ten minutes) gave the casting vote against 
us. Pitt immediately put on the little cocked hat 
that he was in the habit of wearing when dressed for 
the evening, and jammed it decjdy over his forehead, 
and I distinctly saw the tears trickling down his 
cheeks.* The notorious Colonel Wardle said that 
men wanted to see ‘how Billy looked after it.’ 
Colonel Legard, in a letter to Wilberforce, s^id, ‘T 
believe thalJ the delinquency of Lord Melville and 
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the desertion of some of his oldest friends inflicted a 
wound upon his mind which it never recovered, and 
contributed to his premature death/ Mr. Wilberforco 
docketed tlie letter with the statement, ' It did not 
injure Pitt’s health.’ 

It is very remarkable that the condemnation of 
Lord Melville, and the grief and disappointment of 
Pitt, appear to have been a kind of just retribution 
for the part which they took against Warren Hastings. 
It seems that both of them bad a great jealousy 
against Warren Hastings, fearing lest he should 
obtain a scat in the Board of Control, and distribute 
the valuable patronage ac^cording to the King’s j)er- 
sonal views. Mr. Storcr tells Mr. Eden, afterwards 
Lord Auckland,* ' Mr. Dundas said before several 
persons the other day, with that generous frankness 
Avhich is his characteristic, that the Oi^position had 
done his job for him — they had knocked up Mr. 
Hastings’s pretensions to the Board of Control, and 
had ruined the Bengal squad.’ If Pitt and Dundas 
had joined in the irnpeac.hment of Hastings from a 
selfish political motive, they certainly experienced fi 
just retribution, which might serve as a beacon and 
example in any annals of statesmanship. 

But the blow which most certainly destroyed Ifitt 
was the battle of Austerlitz. This is called by Jjord 
Stanhope’s father Hhe immediate cause of his death.* 
•Therp came on him the careworn and imhapi^y aspect 
* ‘ Auckland Correspondence,* vol. i. p. 472. 

23 
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which Wilberforce called 'the Austerlitz look/ On 
his return from Bath, as he passed along the passage 
of his Putney villa, he saw a map of Europe, and 
mournfully said, 'Boll up that map; it will not be 
wanted these ten years/ Only suppose that he could 
have known that the distinguished Indian officer 
whom he met hardly two months ago at Lord Cam- 
den’s table — one Arthur Wellesley — was destined to 
pluck out the eyes of the French eagle and to chain 
it to a rock. 

Fox got into Parliament before he was twenty-one, 
and had made some good speeches, but none of them 
with the success that had attended Pitt’s first effort. 
King George early took a dislike to him. ' That young 
man has so strongly cast off every principle of common 
honour and honesty, that he must become as con- 
temptible as he is odious.’ Putting out of account his 
first Junior Lordship at the Admiralty, Fox was not 
quite twenty months in office altogether. It must be 
owned that in England statesmanship was a very 
poorly remunerated profession. Fox, with his im- 
morality, gambling, and drunkenness, was scarcely 
fitted to sway a nation where character counts for at 
lefist as much as cleverness. Walpole tells a strange 
story, which Lord Holland recognises, of an impostor 
calling herself the Hon. Mrs. Grieve, who undertook 
to get him a young West Indian heiress as his wife, 
with a fortune of eighty thousand pounds. He ulti-* 
mately married his mistress, Mrs. Armistead, and had 
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not the generosity to own that she was his wife. Lord 
Rnssell has some terrible words on Fox : ‘ His life had 
from his youth been one of indulged passion and loose 
morality/ The detection of Fox’s illness was made by 
Lord Lauderdale. Fox had gone to Cheltenham, no 
one suspecting that he had any serious complaint ; but 
Lord Lauderdale, whose father had died of the dropsy, 
first called the attention of Fox’s friends to the swell- 
ing of his legs and the falling' off about his neck and 
chest. 

Sir George (brnewall Lewis indicates what he 
considers was the great turning-point in the life of 
Fox. ‘ We believe that Fox’s decision to separate 
himself from Lord Shelburne was the turning-point of 
his political life, and exercised an enormous influence 
upon the subsequent course of events/ The way in 
which Fox deserted Lord Shelburne, on an imputation 
of insincerity, and formed a coalition with Lord 
North, is a remarkable chapter in politics. As Mr. 
Disraeli says, ‘ England does not love coalitions, and 
henceforth he continues in hopeless o]:)positiDn to 
Pitt.’ 

P’ox, a middle-aged man, growing old, has left his 
vices, or his vices have left him. Ho is enjoying his 
luxurious retirement at St. Ann’s Hill, and gratifying 
that passionate love of Greek literature, which appears 
to be innate in the higher order of English statesmen. 
Fox’s death, which happened rather suddenly, is 
represented as a kind of euthanasia, i Read me,’ said 

28—2 
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the dying man, ‘ the Eighth Book of Virgil/ His last 
words were ‘ Liz,’ meaning his wife, and ‘ I die happy/ 
Lord Russell concludes his chapter with Lord 
Holland’s remark: — ‘If a consciousness of being be- 
loved and almost adored by all who approached him, 
could minister consolation in the hour of death, no 
man could with more reason or propriety have closed 
his career with the excLamation of “ I die happy,” for 
no man ever deserved or obtained that consolation 
more certainly tlian Mr. Fox.’ Perhaps, however, we 
might desire a consolation even firmer and better than 
this. 

I cannot think that Lord Russell’s estimate of Pitt 
is altogether impartial or even just. Lord Russell 
ticver for a moment loses the politician in his attempt 
to bo biographer and historian. He entirely dis- 
approves of Pitt’s first war with France, which saddled 
us with the main burden of the national debt, as 
altogether unnecessary. He does not, however, a]>pear 
to me to do justice to the point of view in which the 
majority of the nation looked on the matter ; neither 
(mil 1 believe that Pitt was fighting without any 
defined views of the object of the contest. He is 
entirely in favour of that second war, after the rupture 
of Amiens, in part of which Fox was Foreign Secretary. 
Lord Russell docs not appear to bo very consistent in 
his opinion of the conduct and character of Napoleon. 
He can hardly mean both the one and the other of 
the following semtenccs ; — 
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‘ It was not possible, surely, * He (Napoleon) meant to be 
for the First Consul to show, by undisputed master of the conti- 
experience, his inclination and nent of Europe, to change the 
of peacBj while he was disposition of territories and 
forced by his enemies to carry the form of government of 
on war with all the vigour he various countries at his pleasure, 
could command.’ — Page 200. and to impose silence on all 

who might feel alarmed or in- 
dignant at the violence of his 
acts and the insolence of his 
language.’ — Pago 2(>4. 

Lord Kiisscll thinks that King ({eorgc made a 
master of kingcraft, and yet sneers at him because ho 
refused Fox as his Minister before the death of J^itt, 
and accepted him afterwards. Ihit this very ability to 
discern the signs of the times, and not to aim at im- 
possibilities, is the very difterence between our Stuart 
and Hanoverian princes. Wo have the manifestation 
of great contempt for the royal understanding. 
Certainly it was .nothing better than that of the 
average merchant, and scpiire, and rector. Hut 
average merchants, rectors, and squires make up a 
considerable section of the State, and it was as well 
that they should have so potent a voice as the King's 
in the councils of their country. ‘ The national heart 
still beats true to George III.,' truly said Mr. Thacke- 
ray. With all his drawbacks and thick-headedness, 
he was honest, he was pure, he was self-denying, ho 
, was religious, and, thank God, these are qualities which 
the*great mass of Englishmen will always appreciate. 

Fox's death was, as we have said, an euthanksia. 
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Pitt’s certainly was not; he died a miserable man. 
‘ My country, how I leave my country !’ were his last 
words, extorted by his grief for Austerlitz. It is, wo 
believe, a fact, that a visitor, calling at his Putney 
villa, found it deserted by his hireling servants, and 
passed through one deserted room after another till ho 
came to the chamber whore the statesman was lying 
dead. When last thoughts came with his last illness, 
he was not happy, and he was not prepared. His 
friend, the Bishop of Lincoln, would have administered 
the sacrament, but J^itt said he had not strength to go 
through with it. He said that ‘ he had, as ho feared 
was the case with many others, neglected prayer too 
much to allow him to hope it could be very efficacious 
now.’ Yet ho was enabled to pray earnestly, and to 
look back with some satisfaction on his innoccncy of 
life. He said : ‘ I throw myself entirely upon the 
mercy of God, through the merits of Christf 

It has been the misfortune of many great states- 
men that they have regarded religion simply as a social 
organization, or as an instrument of government, or as 
an important element of public opinion. It is imi)os- 
sible that Virgilian cadences should effectually soothe 
a dying bed. At the last, as in the case of Pitt, one 
must fall back upon principles that ought to have 
been tested and j)roved, and not now to be learned 
for the first time. Wo could not wish that the death- 
bed of such a one should be other than troubled tod 
disturbed, nor yet could any. last words better become 
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any of us than those of poor Pitt : ‘ I throw myself 
entirely upon the mercy of God, through the merits 
of Christ/ 

We will now glance at the fortunes of a fallen 
statesman. We will seek a view of Lord Clarendon’s 
inner life, with which the public is not very familiar, and 
which must mainly be sought for in his minor writings. 

There are very few men who, in so large a manner 
as Lord Clarendon, have both lived history and 
written history. To a groat degree, our knowledge of 
the times during which he lived is derived from his 
own immortal writings. During those times there are 
few names which emerge more frequently, or with 
broader influence, than his own. In the momentous 
period of the Long Parliament his influence is first 
seen on the side of the people, and then on the side 
of the Crown. Ho was the leader of his party in the 
House of Commons ; he was Lord Chancellor in the 
House of Lords; for many years he was Prime 
Minister of England; he became the grandfather of 
two English sovereigns. There has been no other 
English subject on whom such an accumulation of 
honours has thus rested. For many years his career 
was singularly chequered, exhibiting various errors 
and faults, but at the same time great endurance and 
great virtues : and through good report and evil 
report, through good estate and evil estate, he clung 
close to the faith and hoj)e of a Christian man. • At 
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last came his extraordinary elevation, and from that 
giddy eminence as extraordinary a fall. In exile, in 
poverty, in obloquy, closed that long and eventful 
career, so imperishably bound up with English history 
and English literature. His last days, though his 
saddest, were his happiest and his best ; his fall proved 
to be a rising again, and he learned to look upon 
banishment as a season of rest, as a quiet pause, as a 
solemn audit of the past, before his active, crowded 
career came to an end on earth. It would be foreign 
to our purpose to enter into any details of this period’s 
political events. We take up the personal history of 
Lord Clarendon at the time when ho became a con- 
spicuous actor in the stirring events of his times. He 
had been known as a great lawyer ; he now appeared 
in the character of a great statesman. Wherever a 
liberty was to bo asserted, a wrong to be redressed, an 
inquiry to bo instituted, a tyrannical institution to be 
abolished, a grievous criminal to be exposed, Edward 
Hyde was among the first and foremost on the popular 
side. But after a time, rightly or wrongly, he became 
firmly convinced that this side was j)ushing things 
too far, and to an extent which neither his conscience 
nor reason approved. He threw the whole weight of 
his influence into the declining side of the royalists, 
and withdrew to York to be in attendance on the 
King. He does not appear to have been very popular 
among the party whom he thus joined. Though*^ he 
wenj over to the Court, he carried thither the stern, 
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rigid virtues of a republican, which rarely, indeed, find 
much favour among courtiers ; an intrepidity in si)cak- 
ing unwelcome truth, a strict justice and moderation, 
a high-minded, incorruptible spirit. He was of great 
use to his party in the paper war tliat preceded actual 
hostilities; but when the military operations com- 
menced, Hyde ceased for a time to appear in a pro- 
minent position. 

Perceiving that the times in which he lived were 
perhaps the most memorable in the whole course of 
English history, he had commenced, while yet in 
Scilly, the History of the Groat licbellion,' a work 
disfigured, indeed, by inaccuracies, by personal feel- 
ings, and political partisanship, but of commanding 
merits which have made it classic. He continued it 
in Jersey. He was in the island for about two years, 
‘ and enjoyed,’ as he was wont to say, ‘the greatest 
tranquillity of mind imaginable.’ After a time, first 
one of his friends was obliged to leave him, and then 
the other. Sir George Carteret then received him 
into Elizabeth Castle. Here he built himself a lodging 
of two or three rooms, and over the door of his lodg- 
ing he set up his arms with a Latin inscription : ‘ Bene 
vixit qui latuit ’ (He has lived well who has escaped 
notice). 'And he always took pleasure in relating 
with what great tranquillity of spirit he spent his 
time here, amongst his books, which he got from 
*Pari^, and his papers, between which he seldom spent 
less than ten hours in the day.’ King Charles himifolf 
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sent him a variety of materials for his work. When 
the Prince of Wales left France, Hyde received direc- 
tions from the King and Queen to be in attendance 
upon them. The happy seclusion of Jersey was at 
once abandoned for a life of wandering and privation. 
The ship in which he sailed to Holland was seized by 
a privateer, and he was robbed of a sum of money 
which he could ill afford to lose. By-and-by, 
Charles II. sent him on an unsatisfactory embassy to 
Madrid. Here Hyde, who always writes of himself as 
‘ the Chancellor ' — for he had received the empty office 
of (Jhancellor of the Exchequer at the mimic Court of 
Charles — studied the country and language, and com- 
menced his ' Devotions on the Psalms.’ On his return 
he took up his abode at Antwerp as ambassador. 
Charles, after the battle of Worcester, having escaped 
to Paris, required his services there ; and he resided 
at Paris and elsewhere, in close attendance on his 
wandering and unfortunate sovereign. From the 
(.Uarendon papers we can sec the straits to which he 
Avas reduced, and the manner in which he bore them. 

' I do not know that any man is yet dead for want of 
bread, Avhich really I wonder at. Five or six of us eat 
together one meal a day for a pistole a week ; but all 
of us owe for God knows h.o^y many weeks to the 
poor woman that feeds us.’ ‘At this time I have 
neither clothes nor tire to preserve me from the sharp-^ 
ness of the season.’ ‘ I am so cold that I am scarce^able 
to hold my pen, and have not three sous in the world 
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to buy a fagot/ ‘ I have not been master of a crown 
these many months, am cold for want of clothes and 
fire, and owe for all the meat I have eaten these three 
months, and to a poor woman who is no longer able to 
trust ; and my poor family at Antwerp (which breaks 
my heart) is in as sad a state as I am/ ' Keep up 
your spirits, and take heed of sinking under that 
burden you never kneeled to take up. Our innocence 
begets our cheerfulness; and that again will be a 
moans to secure the other. Whoever grows too weary 
and impatient of the condition he is in will too impa- 
tiently project to get out of it ; and that, by degrees, 
will shake or bafile or delude his innocence. We have 
no reason to blush for the poverty which is not 
brought upon us by our own faults. As long as it 
pleases God to give us health (which, I thank Him, I 
have in a great measure), 1 shall think He intends mo 
to outlive all these sufferings; and when Ho sends 
sickness, I shall (1 hope with the same submission) 
believe that He intends to remove mo from greater 
calamities.’ ' I have no other counsel to give you than, 
by the grace of God, I mean to follow myself, which is 
to submit to God’s pleasure and judgment upon me, and 
to starve really and literally, with the comfort of having 
endeavoured to avoid it by all honest means, and 
rather to bear it than do anything contrary to my duty.’ 
^ The evil days seemed over at last ; in KffiO came the 
Restwation. Hitherto his title had only been an 
empty mockery; it now Ipecame a splendid reality. 
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And yet this period of grandeur and greatness to 
which we now approach in Hyde’s career is the least 
pleasing in the retrospect He had nobly withstood 
the effects of adversity ; he by no means endured with 
o(jual success the influence of prosperity. The pros- 
perity was as magnificent as his adversity had been 
protracted and deep. And now painful blots upon his 
character began to appear, which had hitherto escaped 
the notice of others, and perhaps his own, and which, 
perhaps, required the fierce heat of prosperity for their 
manifestation. Ho appears to have been greedy of 
power and grasping of gain. The sumptuous pile of 
Clarendon House, which he was raising for himself, 
betrayed an ostentatious magnificence. Sometimes he 
appears to have erred in departing from strict veracity. 
In some measure he must have forfeited his own dignity 
and self-respect. He himself, in the long days of 
banishment and old age, confessed to himself how 
mTicli he had erred and how greatly he had forgotten 
higher things in this season of brilliant sunshine. He 
confessed that those prosperous days contrasted ill 
with the calmness and happiness of his days of loneli- 
ness and want. If he had been content to take a full 
share in the wickedness of those wicked times, his 
lofty position might have been safe. Thank God, ho 
was preserved from that 

Old Pepys has, in his ‘ Diary,’ two or three passages 
that mark the decline and fall of Clarendon. Pepys 
has given the^ graphic account of the circumstances of 
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Clarendon’s departure from liis final interview Avitli the 
King, on which Mr. Ward’s celebrated painting, ‘ I’he 
Fall of Clarendon,’ is founded. The courtiers, when 
they saw him, used to tell the King that his ‘ school- 
master ’ was coming. They used to mimic the ( lian- 
cellor for the royal amusement. Wc arc told tlnit the 
infamous Duke of Buckingham was peculiarly siuicoss- 
ful in imitating ‘ the stately walk of that solemn 
personage.’ The King at first feebly reproved and 
then delighted at this buffoonery at the expense of his 
old and faithful servant. Clarendon now seriously 
crossed the royal path. At last Charles sent the Earl 
a message recommending him immediately to resign 
the Great Seal. In reply the falling Minister requested 
an audience. The King could not with any decency 
refuse this, and appointed him to come on a certain 
day after breakfast. The day of the appointed inter- 
view was known to all the courtiers. The event, of 
course, excited the highest interest. A private con- 
versation of two hours ensued. As they came forth 
from the conference, the courtiers eagerly watched 
the expression of both their countenances. They 
thought^^ that both faces looked ‘ very thoughtful.’ 
Pepys says that the King’s infamousTparamour ‘ ran 
out into her aviary, and stood blessing herself at tlie 
old man’s going away; and [several of the gallants of 
Whitehall (of which there were"[many staying to see 
the Chancellor’s return) did talk to her in her bird- 
cage.’ Clarendon, in his ‘ Life,’ has an alAision to the 
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dissolute crew who were waiting about eagerly hoping 
for his disgrace. For some days the King took no 
further steps. The courtiers were greatly alarmed 
this. With ceaseless importunities they taunted him 
on his subserviency to 'a cunning old lawyer, and 
nearly lectured him out of his wits.’ Then the King 
yielded, and sent a Secretary of State with a warrant 
under the sign-manual to demand the Great Seal. 
When the Secretary returned with this coveted ensign 
of office, a base courtier clasped his majesty’s knees, 
exclaiming, ‘ Sir, you are now a king.’ 

Assuredly there was a great fall hero; but still 
Clarendon’s enemies were not satisfied. Perhaps they 
dreaded his future return to power. They determined 
to prevent this; they thirsted for his blood; they 
brought against him an impeachment for high treason. 
The late Lord (Chancellor Campbell has characterized 
tho articles of the impeachment as ‘ preposterously 
vague and absurd.’ There seemed little chance of a 
conviction against him. The King was anxious that 
he should leave the country : this would be enough to 
satisfy his enemies. Very unwillingly, but in obedience 
to the King’s wish, which ho had always treated with 
almost absolute submission, Clarendon withdrew beyond 
the seas. His enemies seized upon this as an occasion 
against him. They passed a Bill through Parliament 
banishing him for ever, and making his return an act 
of high treason. The days which followed ar^ genS- 
r^lly looked *upon as the most sombre in Clarendon’s 
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career ; but those who take a more solemn view of life, 
and chiefly regard a man’s highest interests, will turn 
g,way with relief from the thronged galleries of White- 
hall and the rising glories of Clarendon House to 
Montpellier, to Moulins, and to Rouen. 

With a well-nigh broken heart and enfeebled form 
he betook himself to France. Tlie French Govern- 
ment treated him alternately with harshness and con- 
sideration, according to the variations of their political 
relations with the English Government. After many 
chccpiercd days he settled himself for a time at Mont- 
pellier. Here he finished his little work on the Psalms. 

Yet, as the years rolled on, the old man earnestly 
desired once more to see his native country ‘ before ho 
went hence to be no more seen.’ To the last the fond 
hope was always before him that he might yet bo 
restored to something of his old position. Ho removed 
to Rouen, that he might at least have the melancholy 
satisfaction of being so much nearer to English soil. 
He sent a petition to the unfeeling Iving that he might 
be allowed to die among his children. ‘ Seven years,’ 
ho pleaded, ' was a time prescribed and limited by (Jod 
Himself for the expiations of some of His greatest 
judgments ; and it is full that time since 1 have, with 
all jDossible humility, sustained the insupportable 
weight of the King’s displeasure. Since it will not be 
in anyone’s power long to prevent me from dying, 
tnethmks the desiring a place to die in should not be 
thought a great presumption.’ 
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It was not so to be. The worthless monarch di(l 
not even vouchsafe a word of answer to this pathetic 
a])pcal. Rouen was to prove the last scene of his 
wanderings. He died there one winter day, in the cold, 
friendless winter of his life, at the age of sixty-five. 

The moral of the fixll of Clarendon is this — the 
moral to how many ii sad narrative of a statesman’s 
broken hopes and broken heart ! — 

‘ It is better to trust in the Lord than to put any 
conlidcncc in man.’ 

‘ It is better to trust in the J^ord than to put any 
confidence in princes.’ 

Descending the stream of politicos still further, we 
take a glance at Sir George Cornewall Lewis, whose 
recent ' Life and Letters’ give us a view of some aspects 
of the statesmanshij) of our own days. 

Sir (Jeorge Cornewall Lewis was one of those great 
statesmen which Cdirist (hurch within the century 
has given to the country. His success as a scholar 
and a thinker always ran parallel with his success as 
an administrator and as a Parliamentary speaker. He 
oAved his success as much to his moral as to his intel- 
lectual faculties. No Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ever inspired Chy men Avith a greater degree of con- 
fidence. His brief, straightforward, inornate addresses 
Avere received with a degree of favour hardly accorded 
to the most scenic budgets of Mr. Gladstone, or the? 

most brilliant orations of Mr. Disraeli. The utmost 

{ 

confidence was felt, in his 'simplicity and good faith. 
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and at the same time it was fully understood that his 
conclusions were the results of anxious inquiry and 
sound reasoning. But at the same time it would 
hardly be thought that he was the man to meet safely 
a great financial crisis, and although it is probable that, 
had he lived longer, he might have been the Premier 
of a Whig Administration, yet possibly ho would have 
been little more than the bond of union to join 
together stronger spirits. The same chaiacteristics 
belonged to the literary as to the political life of Sir 
George Lewis, and even in a greater degree. He was 
happier as the editor of the Edinhiivgh Review than 
as the C3aancellor of the Exchequer. Indeed, the 
former employment was much more to his taste than 
the latter. In the field of criticism, particularly in the 
field of negative criticism, he was pre-eminent. His, 
in an especial wa^, was Bacion’s lumen sicciim. He 
puUed down even the ruins of those historical struc- 
tures which Niebiihr had left. He was little more 
than destructive, was in no degree synthetic, and had 
more ‘light’ than ‘sweetness.’ Those who are ac- 
quainted with Dr. Newman’s late remarkable work, 
‘Essays towards a Grammar of Assent,’ and can conceive 
a direct contradiction to its every page, will be able to 
form an idea of Sir George’s governing mental charjicter- 
istics. The result is that he was not much better tliafi an 
Iconoclast, and has not left — we had almost said was in- 
l3apt4)le of leaving — any durable monument to posterity. 

There are many points of interest presented by the 

24 
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political and intellectual history of Sir George Lewis. 
Most of his letters were written at a time when letter- 
writing was still an art, and postage was so expensive 
that people were anxious to gain the value of the 
money. They are, therefore, written with a fulness 
which, wc are afraid, will be wanting to the letters of 
the next generation of statesmen and authors. Ho 
speaks with certain severity of some of his contem- 
poraries, but perhaps not more severely than the truth 
would warrant. Yet it is easy to sec, on the surface of 
the letters, that, though endued with a (jommon sense 
which amounted to positive genius, ho made several 
egregious blunders in his reasoning. For instance, 
through the unhopefulncss of his nature he expected 
nothing but disappointments in the expedition to the 
Crimea, and through his inability to sympathi;2e with 
forms of genius not akin to his own,iie could see little 
that was likely to be permanently popular in the works 
of Dickens or Macaulay. In his own mind he gave 
literature a distinct preference over politics. The 
meeting of Parliament is ‘ that abominable meeting of 
Parliament.’ After he had lost his seat it was with 
difficulty that he consented to re-enter the House once 
more, and with regret that ho became a C.^abinet 
Minister. The main interest of his letters lies in their 
touches of contemporary politics and literature, which 
will be a help towards the construction of the history 
of the period to which they relate. When he succeeded * 
the^ present Pifemior as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he writes to say thiV^ Mr. Gladstone had been very 
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kind to him and helped him very much. He was very 
severe on Macaulay’s article on Bacon : ' His remarks 
tin ancient philosophy are, for the most part, shallow 

and ignorant in the extreme There is generally 

a want of soundness and coherency, and a puerile and 
almost girlish affectation of tinsel ornament, which, 
coming from a man of nearly forty, convince me that 
Macaulay will never be anything more than a rheto- 
rician.’ There is much substantial justice in this 
criticism, but at the same time we sec that Sir George 
was totally incapable of appreciating an order of mind 
with which he had nothing in common. Lewis had 
not a spark of Macaulay’s genuine brilliancy, and the 
result is that thousands have read Macaulay where 
only a reader here and there knows of the ‘ Methods 
of Observation and Reasoning in Politics,’ and the 
‘ Enquiry into the’^.rcdibility of Early Roman Histoiy .’ 
His latest and perhaps his best book was a collection 
of articles in the liJ(iinhurf/h Mevinn on the Adminis- 
trations of Great Britain from 1788 to 1880. We find 
the statement in one of the letters that Macaulay 
reckoned on thirteen volumes of his history. ' It is 
too long, and overdone with details,’ writes Lewis ; and 
we may add, that if Macaulay really designed to bring 
down his history to ' a period within the mertiory of 
men now living,’ as he stated, the rate of progress a\'ou1(! 
have required not thirteen, but at least thirty voluni(\s. 

H<ire are some of his judgments on his coritcnqm- 
raries. Of Mr. Disraeli li^e says, ' Disraeli, though a 

24—2 
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hard hitter in attack, failed as an exponent of a 
measure or a system of policy.* Of Sir Robert Peel, ‘ I 
cannot say that I prized his judgment very highly,* 
nor do I think that as a gnids in public affairs, when 
he had ceased to be an administrator y he was of great 
value. He did not see far before him, he was not 
ready in applying theory to practice, he did not fore- 
see the coming storm. PeeFs death will exercise a 
great influence upon the Pcclite body. Graham is a 
great sufferer by the change, as he had constantly 
stood by Peel when his other friends went different 
ways. Upon Gladstone it will have the effect of re- 
moving a weight from a spring.* Here, again, is 
perhaps the most damaging sentence that has ever 
been written concerning the modern House of Com- 
mons, with which we may conclude this chapter. It 
is much to be regretted that Sir Gedrgo did not draw 
the obvious exception of men actuated by Christian 
principle, and apparently does not perceive that 
Christian principle will alone save a popular Legisla- 
ture from the evil of selfish personal objects. 

‘ I have written a long letter to Tocqueville, to 
explain to him that the present state of politics is 
dangerous to nothing, except the morality of public 
men. 1 have shown him how this danger equally 
besets both sides of the House, how public morality is 
equally promoted by finding excuses for supporting 
men who abandon their principles, and for not support- 
ing, men who act upon their j)rinciples ; the motive in 
both cases being purely personal.* 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ON TURNING-POINTS IN NATIONAL HISTORY. 





iJLn V . 

ON TURNING-POINTS IN NATIONAL HISTORY. 

Another aspect of turning-points in life is that of 
those in the history of nations. This must he glanced 
at briefly. National life and individual life arc closely 
connected. The individual is the State seen through 
a magnifying lens. The State is the individual seen 
through the diminishing lens. To use the Platonic 
image, what we read in the one case in small characters, 
we read in the other case in large characters. 

There is a well-known book wdiich speaks of such 
turning-points as the ‘ Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World,’ an arbitrary enumeration indeed, but still, 
taking the uncertain for a certain number, indicating 
the tremendous issues dependent on such decisive 
turning-points. 

For instance, what a moment was that whtJii at 
Marathon the Modes and Persians, with their scimetars 
an(J lunar spears, broke before the Athenians, and were 
driven back into the marshes ! Then Asia precipitated 
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itself upon Europe, and the civilization of the West 
was for the mpment trembling in the balance. 

Some of the battles discussed might be open to 
criticism, on the ground that they did not really deter- 
mine a nation’s fate. The unprosperous issue of the 
Sicilian expedition, as Dr. Arnold points out, hindered 
the expansion of Greece in the Western world, and 
reserved for Latin institutions the supremacy which 
might have belonged to Hellenic culture. It was in 
the East, and not in the West, that the destiny of the 
Greek race was to accomplish itself. The Athenian 
power survived the disasters of Syracuse, but it fell 
in a moment of carelessness, through characteristic 
Athenian faults, at the fateful Goat’s Kiver. Mr. 
Hallam says of a certain battle that Gt may jiistly be 
reckoned among those few battles of which a contrary 
event would have essentially varied the drama of the 
world in all its subsequent scenes.’ 

What a moment was that, wlien the English had 
turned back the French at Waterloo, and the Duke 
anxiously waited for Blucher that he might reap the 
fruits of victory ! Again, let us look at that mighty 
historical drama which has been unrolled during tho 
Franco-Prussian War. Did ever high-handed violence 
meet with so rapid and overwhelming a retribution ? 
What a moment was that when, in the Cabinet of 
tho Tuileries, Napoleon HI., over-persuaded by his 
wife and the Due de Grammont, and deceived# by 
Lebepuf, returned to the council and declared that 
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they must ask for . further securities I One would 
almost have thought that a thunderbolt would have 
fallen from the clear sky. I see that the Count do la 
Chapelle says very frankly that the whole nation was 
enthusiastically bent on war, and makes them all 
accomplices together. In an historical point of view, 
Napoleon seemed right, but in the moral point of 
view, he was wrong, and in the long-run the moral 
element beats the political element. 

Jjord Dalling (Sir Henry Biilwcr), in his recent ‘ Life 
of Lord Palmerston,’ thinks that he discerns a great 
moment in modern politics. This was when Mr. 
Huskisson was ejected by the Duke of Wellington 
from his Cabinet. This led to the appointment of Mr. 
Fitzgerald ; this led to the vacancy for Clare ; this led 
to the election of Mr. O’Connell ; this led to the agita- 
tion for the Catholic claims ; this led to the first 
Reform ; this led to the repeal of the Corn Laws, and 
the second reform. By these means has been accom- 
plished a silent but thorough revolution in England. 
The generalization, however, is perhaps a little too 
rapid. 

The discovery of America is referred to by Humboldt 
as a ' wonderful concatenation of trivial circumstances,’ 
which undeniably exercised an influence on thb course 
of the world’s destiny. ‘These circumstances are,’ 
Washington Irving has justly observed, ‘ that if 
Columbus had resisted the counsel of Martin Alonzo 
Pinzon, and continued to steer westward, he wvuld 
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have entered the Gulf Stream, and been borne to 
Florida, and from thence to Cape Hatteras and 
Virginia — a circumstance of incalculable importance, 
since it might have been the means of giving to the 
United States of North America a Catholic Spanish 
population in the place of the Protestant English one 
by which those regions were subsequently colonized. 
“ It seems to me like an inspiration,” said Pinzon to 
the Admiral, “ that my heart dictates to me that we 
ought to steer in a diftcrent direction.” It was on the 
strength of this circumstance that, in the celebrated 
lawsuit which Pinzon carried on against the heirs of 
Columbus between 1513 and 1515, he maintained that 
the discovery of America was alone due to him. This 
inspiration Pinzon OAved, as related by an old sailor at 
the same trial, to the flight of a flAwk 0 / which 
he had observed in the evening flying towards the 
south-west, in order, as he might well have conjectured, 
to roost on trees on the land. Never has a flight of 
birds been attended, 'with more important remits! 

We will here take some astute observations from 
the Saitmlay Revievj, as illustrating a somewhat 
diflerent view of the question. 

‘ // something hid happened, which didn't happen, 
what nmdd have happened, afterivards ? is a kind of 
speculation which is now much in fashion. Of course, 
no one can answer positively the above inquiry. Yet, 
in looking back , upon the course of history, it im- 
possible not tt) dAvell for a moment upon some of the 
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*inost important crises, and to remark how small a 
difference might have made an incalculable change. 
•Wo know the usual sayings about the decisive battles 
of the world. If Themistocles had lost the battle of 
Salamis, if Asdrubal had won the battle of the 
Metaurus, if Charles Martel had been beaten by tlie 
Saracens, would not the subsequent history of Europe 
and the world have been altered, and a great many 
line philosophical theories have been destroyed before 
their birth ? It is impossible here to discuss so large 
a question as the frequency with which those historical 
crises occur, in which the merest trifle may turn the 
balance, or to inquire whether they ever occur at all. 
But we may noticio shortly two or three conditions of 
the argument which are freciuently overlooked, and 
which make most of these discussions eminently un- 
satisfactory. Thus, for example, the believers in 
decisive battles very seldom take the trouble to argue 
the real difficulty' of the question. The defeat of 
Napoleon at Leipzig, or perhaps at Waterloo, it has 
been said, changed the history of Europe. It may bo 
so ; but the fact that a particular battle was the most 
crushing, or the final blow which he received, does not 
even tend to prove that a different result would have 
been equally decisive the other way. On the uuitrary, 
a victory might probably have been the next worse 
thing to a defeat. The battles in which the Saracens 
•or the Hungarians received the final check to their 
advance are in the same way reckoneck as decisive of 
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victory. But, to make this out, we should have to 
j)rovo that which is at first opposed to all probability 
— that, in the event of a victory, they could have 
permanently held their conquests ; and afterwards 
that, if they had not held them, they would not have 
been absorbed by the conquered population. When 
(/anutc rebuked his courtiers, he happened to select a 
time at which the tide was rising. If, by a little 
management, they had induced him to give the order 
just as the tide turned, they might perhaps have per- 
suaded him that his order was the cause of the 
change. A good many historical heroes seem to have 
been Canutes who issued their commands precisely at 
the turn of the tide ; and historical writers have been 
crying out ever since that, if it had not been for this 
marvellous C^anutc, the tide would have swelled until 
the whole country had been engulphed. The analogy 
is, of course, imperfect ; for the historical tide is really 
affected in some degree by the hero who opposes its 
progress at the proper moment, only he has a wonder- 
ful advantage if he happens to strike just at the 
fortunate epoch. 

‘ The absurdity of a series of “ ifs ” has also been 
thus shown. ‘‘ If this did not happen, then some- 
thing else must have happened, and the whole course 
of subsequent events must have been altered.’' It is 
one of these far-fetched explanations which we can 
produce at will to account for any phenomenon.. We 
might say, foi^instance, that the prophet Jonah is the 
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cause of American slavery. If he had not preached, 
Nineveh would not; have repented ; if Nineveh had 
tiot repented, it would have been overthrown. Who 
knows the consequences ? The whole course of 
empire would have been changed, and x\merica might 
still be a forest. 

‘ Mr. Phillirnore, in his “ History of England in the 
Reign of George III,” describes the difficulty of 
writing modern history, and laments that in modern 
times we have no Herodotus nor Thucydides, no Livy 
nor Tacitus. He says that if these Greek and Homan 
historians lived in our day — if they saw this, and if 
they saw that, if they were acquainted with India, if 
they were acquainted with America, and if they knew 
a great number of other things besides, the result, 
the grand result, the astonishing result, would bo tliat 
they would have known more than tliey knew, tind 
would have told us more. 

‘Ill Whitaker’s “Vindication of Mary (Jlueen of 
♦Scots,’ that curious writer thus speculates in the true 
spirit of this paper. When dependence was made on 
Elizabeth’s dying without issue, the Countess of 
Shrewsbury had her son purposelyresiding in London, 
with two good and able horses continually ready, to 
give the earliest intelligence of the sick b]lkab(ith’s 
death to the imprisoned Mary. On this the historian 
observes, “ And had this not improbable event actually 
•taken place, what a different aspect would our history 
have assumed from what it wears at present ! Mary 
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would have been carried from a prison to a throne. 
Her wise conduct in prison would have been applauded 
by all. From Tutbury, from Sheffield, from Chats-* 
worth, she would have been said to have touched with 
a gentle and masterly hand the springs that actuated 
all the nation, against the death of her tyrannical 
cousin,’' etc. So ductile is history in the hands of 
man ! And so peculiarly does it bend to the force 
of success, and warp with the warmtli of prosperity ! 

‘ “ If Mary had lived a little longer, or Elizabeth 
died sooner,” says Mr. Mill, “the Eeformation would 
have been crushed in England.” People who believe 
in a steady development of human thought arc 
naturally unwilling to allow that the spread of new 
ideas may bo arrested or made possible by the accident 
of a single woman’s life ; for, on the same principles, 
we can have no certainty that in a few years hence wc 
may not all bo Roman Catholics, or Mormons, or 
followers of Comte. 

‘ It is always a cpiestion among military writers how 
far the pause of Hannibal was compulsory — a question 
not likely to be solved, unless Pompeii yields us further 
literary treasures. As far as one can decide, at such a 
distance of time and of scene, it seems all but certain 
that thcn'apid advance of Hannibal on Rome after the 
battle of ('annie, that of Henry of Navarre on Paris 
after the battle of Ivry, or that of Charles Stuart on 
London after penetrating as far as Derby, would have 
changed the coTirse of human history.’ 
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Without a religious reference, either history or 
science becomes dreary or unintelligible. Take history- 
From a merely secular point of view it is a study that 
is unutterably sad and dreary. It is like the bitter 
record of the Prophet — lamentation, mourning, and 
Avoe. That nation is happy that has not a history, for 
history is the record of the tragedy and crimes of a 
nation’s life. It creeps on from point to point of the 
same monotony of events, from siege to siege, from 
battle to battle, from treat}" to treaty. It is the per- 
petual story of the monuments of Nineveli, Avliere we 
see the long lines of captives led away into exile. It 
is the ever-renewed legend of Jiuhm Capfa, of the 
medal that shows the discrowned one beneath the 
palm tree. It is the imagery of the ar(di whereon is 
depicted lamentation, mourning, and avoo! But Avhen 
we bring the Bivino life into such things the case alto- 
gether alters. Those generations of the past are the 
strata by which we attain to a higher level. We dis- 
cern that ‘through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs.’ God has been guiding the human race through 
the tangled course of its destinies. It is \^ery striking 
to observe hoAV so remarkable a writer as Mr. Wallace, 
aGio, indeed, elaborated Darwinism before DarAvin, has 
broken aAvay from his own theory of natural selection 
to admit that a Providence has directed the proc'&s : 
‘ A superior intelligence has guided the development 
^f man in a definite direction and for a special pur- 
pose, just as man guides the development of many 
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animal and vegetable forms/ What is true of nature 
is also true of history. The great idea of the educa- 
tion of the world, suggested by Pascal, and elaborated 
by Bishop Temple, is in the main a true one. The 
world, in its corporate existence, is carried on in the 
course of improvement, and each generation starts 
from the vantage-ground of that which has been gained 
by its ancestry. Of the lives that momentarily fall, 
like rain-drops into the earth, none are lost or wasted. 
The broken purposes that fail on earth are carried out 
hereafter, and the worn, shattered banner of humanity, 
torn and drooping hero, is planted again hereafter 
upon a happier shore. 

Wo may take some instances of historical parallels 
suggested by the late war. The first of the philo- 
sophical historians noted the tendency of history to 
repeat itself in cycles. There are several periods of 
military history which present strong points of resem- 
blance to the Prussian invasion of France. These are 
especially the invasion of 1793-4, and the invasion of 
1814. At one point in the invasion of 1794, things 
seemed more hopeless for France than they did so 
lately after all the disastrous fighting between Metz 
and A^crduii. In this campaign, the invaders, though 
at first*prospcrous, could not avail themselves of their 
pro'feperity through their want of vigour and of unity. 
The events of history give us an. extraordinary number 
of duplicates. On October 13, 1793, the Germans at- 
tacked the liifes of Wissembourg, and took possession 
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of the place. The French General was obliged to fall 
back npon Haguenau, and so make a considerable 
‘'sacrifice of territory. The Germans then, as lately, 
possessed an extraordinary preponderance of troops 
and resources, and the French were in the worst pos- 
sible plight at the time. But in the earlier wars they 
were tardy, irresolute, inactive, and committing an 
extraordinary number of fatuous blunders. At one 
period of the campaign the Allies were within a 
hundred and fifty miles of Paris. The French army 
was in deep dejection, the capital in dismay, and the 
Eepublican authorities were betaking themselves to 
flight. But the Germans never ventured to march 
upon Paris, and the great opportunity of concluding 
the war was lost. If they had advanced, England 
would probably have been saved six hundred millions 
of public debt. But the Committee of Public Salva- 
tion, however remorselessly cruel with their myriad 
assassinations, were energetic and patriotic men, and 
did not despair of the State. Even the vile Barere 
used thrilling language to arouse the defenders. 

‘ Liberty has become the creditor of every citizen ; 
some owe it their industry ; others their fortune ; 
some their counsels ; others their arms ; all their 
lives. The Republic is a besieged city ; ‘ all its 
territory must become a vast camp.’ Nothing illus- 
trates the difierence between the two periods as the 
conduct of the Germans at Wissembou^ in 1798, and 
their condiict at Wissemhourg and Woerth in 1{>70. 

25 
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The original achievement of 1793 was very great, but* 
an historian of the Convention says, ‘ Such was the 
tardiness of the Allies that the French lost only onoi^ 
thousand men in this general rout, which, if duly im- 
proved, might have occasioned the loss of their whole 
army. This important success, which once more 
opened the territory of the Republic to a victorious 
enemy, led to no results.’ But in this age men do not 
linger, but strike at the heart, on the maxim, ' Frappez 
vite et fT(tp 2 )ez forte.' Never before or after has France 
been in a worse state than when she hurled back the 
invasion of 1794. 

While the Allies were languid, France was aroused. 
A levy of 1 ,200,000 men was ordered, and in an incre- 
dibly short time wore fairly disciplined. Above all, 
France was about to yield an extraordinary crop of 
military genius. There was one young ofheer of 
engineers, the founder of an empire, who was then 
saving Toulon from the British invader. There were 
more than a dozen men in the lowest orders of life who 
might be said to be carrying in their empty knapsacks 
a lield-marshars bclton. For the immediate emergency 
there was the great Carnot, the head of the military 
department. ‘ Carnot,’ said Napoleon, ' has organized 
victory* He was the Von Moltke of the -campaign of 
1798-4, but on the side of the defence and not on the 
side of the attack. Carnot held the view which con- 
demns the cold shade of the aristocracy, as Sir Willianf 
Napier said, •under which our soldiers .fight. ‘ He 
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deemed it impossible that an army commanded by 
officers chosen exclusively from a limited class of 
society could long maintain a contest with one led by 
those chosen with discernment from inferior ranks. 
Carnot, like Jomini, wrote several treatises on scientific 
warfare, the one best known being that in opposition 
to the views of that groat military genius, Vauban. It 
relates to the siege question. It was the assertion of 
Vauban that the means of defence in sieges were in- 
ferior to those of attack, and that the hour of the fall 
of every fortress might be calculated with mathe- 
matical certainty. Carnot, on the other hand, main- 
tained that the means of defence in fortified towns 
may bo made equal or superior to those of attaclc. 
His greatest improvement was the substitution of 
earthworks for masonry. While Carnot was develop- 
ing a military genius almost possessing this mathe- 
matical accuracy, the Allies obstinately preserved the 
old 'system of positions.' The French wore enabled 
to stem the tide of invasion and then roll back the 
waves upon their foes. The Allies were delayed by 
fortresses, which they were not content to ' mask,' but 
stayed to besiege, and this gave France time to com- 
plete her immense armaments, which almost realized 
her dream of universal emigre. It was a saying of 
the Archduke Charles, that the military superiority of 
France arises from the chain of fortresses with which 
it is surrounded, whereby it is enabled, with equal, 
facility, tQ throw delays in the way o:^ an invasion of 

25—2 
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its own, and to find a solid base for an irruption into 
its neighbours’ territories ; and that^the want of such 
a barrier on the right bank of the Rhine is the prin- 
cipal defect in the system of German defence. By the 
recent war these conditions have been almost reversed. 
The German defences had been organized, and the 
Gormans have been able to pierce through the chain 
erf fortresses which protected the Imperial frontiers of 
France, and have since appropriated them. 

Wo now turn to the invasion of 1814, which, in a 
still greater degree than 1704-5, abounds with his- 
torical parallels. France had been drained of men 
and arms by the fatal expedition to Russia, by the 
battle of Dresden, which was the last battle of the 
first magnitude which Napoleon won, and that awful 
field of Leipzig, where the charm of his invincibility 
was again rudely broken, and Germany, in resurrection 
from his despotism, for ever broke ofi* his yoke. All 
Europe was now in arms against France, and then, 
even more than at the present time, there were poli- 
tical elements hardly less destructive to empire and 
dynasty at work in Paris. The First Napoleon re- 
joiced to leave Paris with its festering passions, to 
make himself once more at home with his soldiers. 
The Allies, despite their enormous preponderance of 
forces, would willingly shrink from meeting Napoleon 
himself. Even the Duke of Wellington thought his 
presence substantially equal to an addition of forty ^ 
thousand men •to the amount of an army. „ Paris liad 
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then none of those fortifications with which M. Thiers 
has since surrounded her. There was only an oGiroi, 
which the Emperor directed should be strengthened 
with palisades and artillery. When, on January 25, 
1814, Napoleon reached Chalons to withstand the 
flood of invasion, his Genenils hoped that he was 
being followed by supports of troops. He coolly told 
them 'No,’ and proceeded to encourage them by un- 
folding the boldness and profundity of his plans. The 
campaign which he then fought is full of remarkable 
instances of a military genius which never shone 
brighter, but he could not achieve impossibilities. 
The enormous disciplined masses passing into Franco 
could not fail to overwhelm him eventually. Three 
great armies were prepared to act against him, with 
enormous reserves behind — in all more than a million 
of men. The Allies iiardiy ventured on any movement 
in the presence of Napoleon except in overwlielming 
masses. Though he suiiered a defeat from lilucher 
through force of numbers, he had still such hope 
in his destiny that he even withdrew from Caulain- 
court his carle blanche of making peace. He thought 
he could give his enemy on the wide plains of Cham- 
pagne the same stunning blows which he had so often 
given them on the plains of Italy. To aflectr the poli- 
tical condition of Paris, he resorted, as his manner 
was, to illimitable lying, in which he was certainly not 
without imitators at the last great crisis. He held a 
review, and gave in the Moniieuv neit rnornin^ the 
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numbers five times the amount of the truth. When 
Blucher won the battle of La Rothiere, the rough 
l^russian eagerly struck off with his knife the necks of 
champagne bottles, and all with him vehemently drank 
the toast ' Nach Paris ’ (To Paris). Napoleon fell back 
towards the interior ; his plan was to concentrate his 
forces. By forced marches and incredible impetuosity 
he first threw himself on one army and then on 
another of the invaders, winning victory after victory. 
He thus won the brilliant fields of Montmirail, Nangis, 
and Montereau. On this last he gaily said : ‘ Don’t 
fear, my friends. The bullet is not cast that will kill 
mo.’ Blucher found that it was not so easy after all 
to get to Paris. The Allies even offered an armistice, 
and were prepared for joeace on the conditions which 
Caulaincourt had proposed in his name. But Napo- 
leon had not as a politician the foresight which he 
])ossessed as a general. He did not perceive that his 
very victories were those of the kind which made 
King Pyrrhus exclaim : ‘ One more such victory, and 
I am undone.’ His triumphs would not now produce 
final efiects. The resistless might of Europe was 
setting in upon him, and he could not achieve 
miracles. It was in vain he sent to Paris artillery, 
flags, and'lhousands of prisoners. The end must come. 

Still that marvellous campaign will always be 
studied, both in the popular pages of Thiers and 
Alison, and also in works written for military students. 
Step hy step we are reminded ^of the recent war. On 
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arriving towards the capital of Franco on the north- 
east or by the cast, we arrive at the borders of a basin, 
of which Paris is the centre, and towards which the 
Marne and the Seine flow, forming an angle, whoso 
sides unite at the common apex, Paris, lictween tlie 
line of the Marne and Seine is the intermediate line 
of the Aube. It was between those lines that Napo- 
leon showed his genius as a strategist and a general. 
The Allies justly considered that a march from the 
Vosges to Paris was the hardest part of the war. In 
the midst of his successes he might repeatedly have 
made peace on honourable terms, but ho was deluded 
by his own hopes and wishes, and the victories which 
he won. He failed also to appreciate the ticldcness of 
the capital and the reality of the Bourbon reaction. 
Success forsook him, when ho could least spare a re- 
verse, at Laon ; but though he fell back in retreat ho 
succeeded in retaking Kheims, the last city he ever 
took, and where ho held his last review. He now felt 
bitterly his enormous error in leaving vast forces in 
frontier fortresses, while he wanted troops so sorely to 
shield the very heart of the empire. There is nothing 
more glorious in French annals than that battle of 
Arcis-sur-Aube, where twenty thousand French 
opposed during a whole day ninety thousand'Russians 
and Austrians; the last battle which he fought in 
this campaign. But he wanted more men. He de- 
termined to advance from the Aube to the Marne, in 
the direction of Metz, where he might be joinejJ. by 
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the garrisons of Metz, Luxembourg, Thionville, Ver- 
dun, and Strasburg. He accordingly went back so far 
as St. Dizier, where he halted. It was Count Pozzo di 
Borgo who persuaded the Emperor Alexander that it 
was best for him to advance on Paris, even at the risk 
of Napoleon attacking him in the rear with an army of 
a hundred thousand men. He calculated on the poli- 
tical effects of a march on Paris. By his march to the 
frontier, Napoleon, in the failure of his calculations, 
as happened in the event, was as much isolating him- 
self as if he had been shut up like Bazaino in Metz. 

In the March of 1814, the one subject of conversa- 
tion at Paris was that of the defences of the capital 
against the invader. Napoleon had made two great 
mistakes. Paris was unprovided with fortifications. 
Paris was unprovided with muskets. Thus it is that 
M. Thiers speaks : ‘ An enemy advancing along tho 
right bank of tho Seine must of necessity encounter 
tlie half-circle of heights that surrounds Paris from 
Vincennes to Passy, and which encloses tho most 
populous and richest part of the city. From the con- 
fluciK^e of the Marne and the Seine, near (Jharenton, 
to Passy and Auteuil, Paris is encircled by a chain of 
heights, sometimes extending en plateau, as at 
Romainville, sometimes millant, as at Montmartre, 
and these offered a most valuable means of resistance, 
even before a patriot King had covered these positions 
with impregnable fortifications!' So far M. Thiers. 
But we must ask : What became of the patriot King ? 
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what became of the impregnable fortifications i The 
small army, indeed*, fought bravely at Montmartre and 
^ Belleville (M. Thiers' ‘ Battle of Paris ’), but as soon as 
the first bomb had fallen into the city it capitulated. 
There is no scene more striking in history than when 
the news of this great calamity came to Napoleon. 
He had a powerful army; he could have saved l^iris 
if she had held out ; he might yet reappear tliero 
and make the capital the tomb of the invaders. But 
the political situation was too strong for him ; his own 
marshals put extreme pressure upon him, and said 
the army had no more blood to spill ; and he himself 
admitted that ' abdication was the idea of the hour.' 
Even while signing the act of abdication he deedared 
he could still beat them. One consolation, such as it 
was, he had : ‘ England has done me much harm, un- 
doubtedly ; but I have left a poisoned arrow in licr 
side. It is I who. augmented that national debt that 
will press on future generations, and will become an 
unceasingly oppressive if not overwhelming burden to 
her.' We think that it was on the night of the very 
day when he spoke of poisoning England that the 
Emperor took poison himself, but ineifectually. Ho 
exclaimed : ' How difficult death is here, and how easy 
on the field of battle ! Ah ! why did I nc5t die at 
Arcis-sur-Aube ?' 

I ^do not know what nfay be my reader’s private 
opinion o^the Great Duke of Marlborough. Son^e of 
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them may agree with Sir Archibald Alison in looking 
upon him as the great hero; dthors, with Lord 
Macaulay, in regarding him as the great viUain of 
history. But all agree in regarding him as a great 
man, who humbled the pride of France, who raised the 
fame of England, and who was a mighty instrument in 
bringing about great events. God ‘ maketh even the 
wrath of man to praise him and though there may 
have been little to please Him in Marlborough’s life, 
yet that life might be none the loss directed by His 
providence. In thinking over the earlier career of the 
great Duke, some sets of circumstances appear to be so 
providential that, as illustrations of ‘ the hand of God 
in history,’ I think it well to put them down. 

About the year 1C70 — that may be taken as a con- 
venient date for the period — the power of France over- 
shadowed all Christendom. Louis XIV., a selfish, 
cniol, bigoted volupt\iary, was the absolute tyrant of 
the country. His ncighbotirs dreaded his encroach- 
ments, and in the ojksn field had found reason to 
tremble at his power. One country alone might have 
entered the lists against France, either as a single 
opponent, or as the soul of an alliance. This was 
England— England, that in old historic wars had so 
often overthrown the chivalry of France, and, only 
twelve years before, under the lion-hearted Protector, 
had revived the fame of her ancient prowess. But a 
weak, sinful, guilty man, Charles II., was then Kir^ of * 
England, and found in his brother of France a con- 
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genial spirit. He joined with Louis in a wicked con- 
spiracy against the* civil and religious liberties of the 

• world. A secret treaty, of a character truly infamous, 
was concluded in 1670, at Dover, by which, prac- 
tically, Charles sold England into the hands of the 
King of France. For a stipulated sum of money he 
really became the vassal of Louis. Nor was this all. 
The King of France was then engaged in a war against 
tlie Protestant Dutch, whom he hated witli peculiar 
rancour. England, at the time of the great Queen 
Elizabeth, had boon of the most essential assistance to 
Holland, in establishing and fostering her liberties and 
her religion. Charles was now prepared to join with 
Louis in crushing both. Ho covenanted to send him 
some troops to assist in the subjugation of Holland. 

There was in those days at the Court of fiondon a 
soldier of fortune named Churchill. He was descended 
of a good stock— on his mother s side from the re- 
nowned sea-captain Drake. He was a man [of great 
ability, of great daring, of surpassing ])ersonal beauty. 
He had gone out some time before, under the notorious 
Colonel Kirke, to the African fortress of Tangier, a 
place which had lately come into the possession of the 
English through the King’s marriage with Catherine 
of Braganza. He was now in London, and as we 
should say in modern parlance, quite the rage. * Ho 
stole away the hearts of- all the Court beauties. 

* Amo^g the rest, the King’s chief favourite, the Countess 
of ^'astlenmine, was in love with him, and made Ijim 
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the present of a little fortune. King Charles was 
violently jealous of his good-looking subject, as far as 
his easy, languid nature was susceptible of violent 
jealousy. He thought it best to get rid of Churchill by 
giving him a company of horse to serve in the French 
army against Holland. 

Churchill was very popular among the French. Ho 
went by the name of ' the handsome Englishman.’ 
The war went disastrously for the Dutch, and that 
bravo, industrious people was reduced to the utmost 
despair. Churchill distinguished himself greatly ; 
so greatly, indeed, that King Louis XIV. publicly 
thanked him at the head of his army, and promised to 
use his influence to procure him promotion. Accord- 
ing to all human calculation, France was now, and was 
long likely to be, at the head of the world. This 
alliance with the King of England, this presence of the 
English troops on the French side, were not the least 
proofs of it. And yet these very facts were now de- 
veloping circumstances which hereafter should tell 
with deadly eftect against the French. The English 
army, from the insularity of their country, had not had 
much experience in general warfare ; but they were 
now thoroughly drilled in the continental system. 
Churchill obtained the best military education in the 
world. He learned fortification through the famous 
engineer, Vauban, and the science of war from those 
most famous generals, C(md4 and Turenne; arts of* 
siege and art!j of warfare which he fafterwards 
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turned against his teachers on many memorable occa- 
sions. 

Now, is not all this very remarkable, say provi- 
dential, that a worthless King, for the sake of a worth- 
less minion, should send the most soldierly genius in 
England to learn the dread trade of war in the best 
military school in the world ? that Franco, who, in the 
insolence of success, employed these English soldiers, 
should thus be training an army which should here- 
after reduce her to the verge of ruin and despair ? 
that Marlborough should learn from the ]\Iarshals of 
Franco those lessons which enabled liim afterwards to 
bring them to defeat and disgrace ? that King Louis 
of France should himself personally obtain the ])ro- 
motion of the man who proved to be his deadliest 
enemy, and put him on the high road to great military 
rank, which was eventually the means of covering his 
own grey hairs \Yith well-merited shame and disaj)- 
pointment ? 

Let us now pass over a term of thirty years. Wo 
come to the scene of Marlborough s most famous 
triumphs, and an occasion of a great peril and deliver- 
ance. That dashing Captain Churchill has become the 
great Earl of Marlborough. On various occasions, in 
various critical campaigns, he hsis proved his great 
genius. This ho has done in the civil wars of England, 
and in the Low Countries. The Grand Alliance has 
* now,, been formed, to ciirbnhe towering ambition of 
Lo2iiis. Mijrlborough is the Generalissimo of the arpiy. 
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T\\e campaign of the first year of the war has just 
been fought; it was a year unmarked by any such 
victories as those which afterwards ensued — Blenheim^ 
Ramillies, Oudenarde, Malplaquet — but, nevertheless, 
Marlboroughs success had been brilliant; he had 
taken several important places ; especially, he had 
captured the city of Liege. The campaign was now 
over; all hostilities were suspended by the winter. 
The army had gone into winter quarters. 

Marlborough set out from Flanders to proceed to 
the Hague. Some Dutch commissioners were in his 
company. Ho resolved to do part of his journey by 
water, and embarked on the Meuse. The Meuse is an 
affluent of the Rhine, and retains many of the beauties 
of the parent stream. Although the livery of winter 
was on land and stream, the river was still navigable, 
and its banks presented much of that eminently pleas- 
ing scenery which at* the present day delights multi- 
tudes of tourists. The boat preserved an easy, prospe- 
rous course. Everything around was as peaceful as if 
there was a general pacification, instead of universal 
war. The many-sided Marlborough must have enjoyed 
this peaceful change. Perhaps he anticipated the 
wide field now open for his genius and ambition, exult- 
ing in the success which he had just attained, and 
looking forward to plans of future victory. 

If such were his meditations, they were destined to 
be rudely interrupted. At, band of marauding French-* 
men, in the leve of adventure, or desire, of plunder^ 

m. 
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were just at this time making a daring incursion on 
the banks of the Meuse. They saw the boat, and from 
its size and equipments judged that it might bo a 
prize of unusual value. Passengers and boatmen 
included, the whole crew were quite incapable of com- 
peting with the superior number of Frenchmen. Tlio 
French soon perceived and used their opportunity; 
the crew were surrounded, the boat seized, and all 
were made prisoners. 

Yes, there was no doubt at all about the humiliating 
fact ; the great Earl of Marlborough, the Generalissimo 
of the Allied Armies, was a prisoner in the hands of the 
French. Not at the close of some late-contested field, 
in honourable defeat by the fair, open foe, was the 
great commander taken captive, but thus ingloriously 
by a band of mere marauders. It was not for liim to 
wield the thunderbolts of war. Immured in some 
strong fortress, he would perhaps drag on his days as 
a dishonoured prisoner, while others fought the cam- 
paigns and won the battles of the day. 

The French dealt with their prize in sharp, business- 
like ^fashion ; they overhauled the boat to look for 
any valuables it might contain. To their extreme 
satisfaction the search proved exceedingly, abundantly 
productive. Valuable plate, rich furs and «overing», 
a round sum of money, handsome wearing apparel 
formed their lucky booty. They then turned round to 
» investigate their prisoners^; it was just possible that 
they might be persons of rank, very* well worth the 
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capturing. If they had only known it, there was one 
prisoner there worth that boatful* of gold, yea, that 
boatful of gold told ten times over ; ay, and if the King 
of France with prescient eye could have read the 
future, he would have promoted the captain of the 
band to the third place in the kingdom if he had 
brought Marlborough as a prisoner to Versailles. If 
this had only been the case, the fate of the war and 
the history of Europe might have been different. 

The Dutchmen were overhauled — solid, robust, sub- 
stantial men. Not much was to be made out of them. 
The Frenchmen must have perceived that Marlborough 
was treated with high consideration, but his real rank 
did not transpire. Even the intrepid spirit of Marl- 
borough must have quailed in this moment of con- 
sternation and danger. Just at this crisis his servant 
noiselessly came behind him, and slipped a piece of 
paper into his hand. ^ 

With his usual presence of mind, Marlborough did 
nothing to betray the incident ; but he found an 
opportunity to take a quick glance at the paper. 

It was an old passport; a passport which had been 
made many years ago ; a passport which belonged to 
himself It was made out to him under the name of 
General Churchill. 

Hi5 captors came to examine him. He exhibited 
the passport ; the title of Marlborough did not appear 
there. If it had, he would have been seized at once, 
with the utmost? joy and delight ; but his captors, igijp- 
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rant and unlearned men, though the name of Marl- 
borough was then ringing in all ears, did not recognise 
the former appellltion. To them the passport was a 
more credential of respectability. 

What should they do with the prisoners ? This was 
now an object of consultation. Perhaps the dark 
thought occurred to them that they had better put 
them to death. This is what would have been done 
immediately in ancient times. Happily, Christianity, 
even in the worst wars, has mitigated materially the 
ferocious spirit of warfare. Should they take their 
prisoners to France ? There were serious difficulties 
in the way. It would not be easy to carry away their 
prisoners as well as their booty. Besides, the country 
might be aroused, and they might be compelled to 
abandon both. After all, their booty had been very 
satisfactory. Besides, these poor people had lost all 
their property. Ultimately they determined to do 
them no further harm, but let them proceed on their 
journey. 

With what a feeling of relief Marlborough must 
have watched their vanishing forms ! In due season 
he arrived in safety at the Hague. He was greeted 
with the utmost enthusiasm. That enthusiasm was 
redoubled when his narrow escape from 4iaptivity 
became known. And now all Marlborough’s previous 
successes were thrown into the shade by the wonder- 
^ ful victories which have n^ado Marlborough a house- 
hold name in England for all time. iSo greatly was 
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that name dreaded by the foe, that the French nurses 
long hushed their children to sleep by telling them 
that Marlborough was coming. Napoleon counted 
him the first of modem generals; and when setting 
out on his Kussian campaign he whistled the air, 
' Marlbrook s’en va t’en guerre,’ a romantic remem- 
brance of the renown of the great captain. 

The great Schlegel does not hesitate to speak of 
turning-points in a man’s life, where the Spirit of the 
Living God has interposed ; and there is a crisis not 
only for individuals, but for nations, and for the world. 
In some deeply-moving catastrophe of a man’s life it 
makes a distinct and speaking manifestation of itself, 
working in him a total change of his feelings and senti- 
ments. But the Spirit’s flaming sword of judgment 
may bo turned not only upon individuals, but also 
upon whole nations and ages, to divert them from 
error and unbelief, and to load them back to truth. 
Lastly, it may also be directed towards the whole 
world and the whole human race. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

FORCE OF ADVERSE CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Hitherto we have chiefly dwelt on the bright side of 
human endeavour, but there is also a dark side to be 
stated. There are those who have turned the corner 
and gone down hill, who have come to the turning- 
point and have taken the wrong turning. 

I suppose that there is no expression more com- 
monly used among young men than ‘ going to the 
bad.' What does this ‘ going to the bad ’ mean ? 

In the first place, the number of men who, born 
under fair stars and with fair prospects, nevertheless 
' go to the bad,' is incalculable. Thackeray used to 
dwell upon the doctrine that there was a skeleton in 
every closet. If he meant that each man had some 
dark secrets in his mind which he dared not reveal, I 
think he was wrong in that impression. * It was a 
libellous hit at human nature. Such a position would 
be intolerable to a Christian man and a gentleman. 
Depend upon it he has o{)ened the door and windmv 
"^liis clt)set, and has gxorcised the ghost. ^ Bukif it 
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is meant that there is some maumis mjet in each 
family, some member, perhaps deeply beloved, who 
has altogether gone wrong, then I suspect that the 
saying is not far from the truth. It is said by our 
teetotal friends — though we hope with a pardonable 
spice of exaggeration — that there is no single family 
but has a drunkard in it. 

Let us look at cases in which people break down. 

I suppose most of us know the Agony column in 
the Times, I don’t suppose that people invent hints 
of agonizing stories for the mere sake of spending 
seven shillings on an advertisement. AVhat touching 
hints of family history do we find there ! How often 
the intimation, clear or veiled, that some one has 
‘ gone astray !’ That is the pretty uniform tenour of 
a large proportion of these very curious advertise- 
ments. 

We hear a great d«al of people who emerge from 
the working class,* and cheering reading it is, though 
perhaps a little misleading to many hopeful aspirants, 
yet telling us how poor men, by energy, skill, and 
character, have attained fame and fortune. It is 
always exhilarating to read records of progress. But 
the wheel of life revolves. There is both upwards 

and downwards. If there are men who emerge from 

• 

* This term is unfairly monopolized by mechanics and those 
who use only the hands. The literary man, the politician, 
the artist, and the tradesman, h&s each a just claim to becon> 
sidered a working-iAan. 
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the masses and win their way upwards, there are also 
men who lose their positions, gravitate downwards, 
and are lost in the masses. 

Let a man run over the list of his school-fellows, 
and he will find that a considerable proportion of 
them have been ruined for life. 

At College we often hear of a man ‘ gomg to the 
bad.’ It is the most mournful bit of College slang I 
know. To some it only means that a man has taken 
a very low class instead of a high class, or has been 
plucked instead of taking any class at all. Or per- 
haps it means that a man has accumulated a great 
deal of debt, which his friends have much difficulty 
in discharging, or which has become a great incubus 
upon himself. These arc serious things in themselves, 
and the precursors to things still more serious. But 
University men who burn the candle at both ends 
little imagine the smoke arid^ sputtering with which 
the darkness comes on. Gunning, in his ‘ Reminis- 
cences of Cambridge,’ speaks of several cases within 
his experience. Once a gentleman, called out at 
dinner to see a poor wretch lying senseless in a cart, 
recognised the wreck of a University man who had 
been one of the most courted and brilliant members 
of the best society of his day. You ask after such a 
man, and you find he left College one night suddenly, 
and long years passed before he turned up as Usher in 
a petty commercial schocJ. Another has left hope- 
imAy in debt, and has been unable to take a degree. 
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One has been refused. his College testimonials, and 
consequently cannot take a family •living. His rela- 
tions allow him a pbund a week, on the strength of 
which he degenerates into a useless vagabond. 
Another enlisted in the Line, and went out as a com- 
mon soldier to India; one is in the police force; 
another driving a hansom; another Js in the fire 
brigade, or emigrated to America, working his way 
behind the mast. The other day a cabman touched 
his hat to a gentleman, who recognised in him an 
old schoofellow. I do not cite tliese cases as being 
altogether unfortunate. Doubtless each shows a great 
fall off* from a University career, but still there was 
decent bread honestly earned. But there are many 
worse cases than these. A man starving in a garret 
at Islington ; another turned bushranger in Australia, 
or dying in a workhouse; a man convicted at the bar 
of the Old Bailey, arid so on, are instances of that 
most serious tragedy that may underlie the slang 
saying of ‘ going to the bad.’ A very common form 
of a man ‘ going to the bad ’ is that he drinks himself 
to death, or is cut off* by disease which is his own 
fault. A man, to .use another slang expression, may 
sow his wild oats, but he is never sure when he has 
finished reaping them. 

All such persons had their turning-points, and you 
may trace up the evil to its beginning. A critical 
riioment came to them uifknown, when they had to 
chogse tetween the right hapd and the left, and ^e 
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choice, apparently arbitrary, was most probably led up 
irresistibly by antecedent, events to a foregone con- 
clusion. ■ ■ 

Take another set of ca^s, where t3ie moral obliquity 
is not equally apparent. All of a i^udden a man is 
arrested suddenly by somie great misfortune, which is 
not in reality faul^of liis. The blow comes witli 
a crushing force, not, in many cases, without a very 
serious and sometimes a deleterious effect upon his 
character. 

Mr. Reade in one of his novels makes a man lose 
his money at a bank. He then turns Atheist and 
bums the family Bible. 

Even a sorer trial than the loss of fortune is the 
indifterence and neglect with Avhich the world, or 
mere summer friends, ‘flies of estate and sunshine,’ 
view such misfortunes. 

I knew a man once who hafl possessed a consider- 
able fortune and some literary reputation. By some 
fell stroke he lost the whole of his property — by a 
stroke sudden, fatal, and irretrievable. Ho went round 
to his friends to try and get some help. Among others 
he went to the late Lord Macaulay, then Mr. Macaulay. 
He came at an opportune moment. Macaulay had 
just lost his seat for Edinburgh, and, refusing to sit 
for any other constituency, he resigned office, and 
some thousands a year with it. The Whigs were at 
t hat^ time firmly in offico,'and he was abandoning S 
la^e inebme apparently ensured for ye^s. » He 
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received my poor friend with the greatest kindness, 
and handed him thirty pounds,* adding, if I remember 
aright, many kind words and promises of further 
assistance. The poor man dwelt greatly on Macaulay's 
cheering kindness. He told me, apparently in accord- 
ance with some scientific vagary, that he made dinner 
the single meal of the twenty-four hours. I know 
some people have had the idea, and acted upon it, not 
unprosperously, but the sickening thought occurs to 
me that perhaps* it was want or forced economy that 
made my poor friend adopt the theory. His only 
means of support was the giving lessons in German. 
Ho was called in to give lessons to some family, that 
of a great dignitary, who had known him on equal 
terms in his days of affluence. The callousness, the 
uninterested and matter-of-course way in which they 
took his misfortunes — above all, the manner in which 
they abandoned their tcordiality towards an old friend 
for an indifference towards a new language-master, 
weighed heavily upon his spirits. One day the luck- 
less German master committed suicide by cutting his 
throat. 

In such cases it can hardly be broadly asserted that 
a man has by his own misconduct gone utterly the 
wrong way. There has been some staggering blow of 
adversity, and his natiu*e has reeled and sunk beneath 
it. Sbme splendid stroke of prosperity might have 
J^ad an equally disastrous «ftect. A man told me once ' 
tliat, haying c(5me into an unexpected legacy, hiMfad 
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no sleep in consequence for eleven niglits. I think 
that people who speak of such prolonged sleeplessness 
unconsciously exaggerate, and do not allow for some 
surreptitious winks; life, without any sleep at all, 
could hardly be sustained beyond a few days. Once I 
travelled in a railway carriage in the north of Fr«ance, 
and met a madman in charge of his keepers. They 
told me that the unhappy man had suddenly come 
into a large fortune and had lost his reason. Dr. 
Forbes Winslow has a striking anecdote in that strik- 
ing and most remarkable work on tho ‘Obscurer 
Diseases of the Mind.' A man on the Stock Exchange 
one day made ten thousand pounds. His brain was 
turned in a moment. He commenced saying, ‘ Ten 
thousand pounds ! ten thousand pounds !' and went 
on saying it with incredible rapidity, through many 
weary months of madness. One is sorry to refer mad- 
ness to a suficrer’s own faulty but a sounder moral 
sense, undebased by excessive love of money, might 
have averted such a catastrophe. 

There is always a consolation for those who may 
look back sorrowfully on life, and think, as Mr. Dickens 
made one of his characters say, ‘ that it is all a muddle !’ 
and, as one man sorrowfully said towards the end of 
his life, that ‘ his youth was a blunder, his mUnhood a 
struggle, and his old age a regret.' The blunder, the 
struggle, and the regret may have formed part of the 
• discipline of life. It woulA have been ill indeed for 
be ^ble to assert that his youfli was triun^h. 
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his manhood rest, and his old age comfort and com- 
placency. All men need through errors to attain to 
truth, through struggles to victory, through regrets to 
that sorrow which is a very source of life, that repent-, 
ance which is not to be repented of. Men must rise in 
an ever-ascending scale, like that ladder of St. Augus- 
tine, by which men, through stepping-stones of their 
dead selves, rise to higher things, or those steps of 
Alciphron, the Epicurean, which crumbled away into 
nothingness as fast as each footfall left them. Our 
very mistakes in life may be overruled for a higher 
end, and our very tears water spiritual growth that 
may b(3 rich with immortal foliage and fruit. 

The imago that comforts one most is that suggested 
by surgery. You sec a surgeon about to perform some 
operation which wo know will inflict pain, and perhaps 
be perilous to life. The instruments look so cold, and 
keen, and bright, and "there seems something almost 
cruel about the surgeon as with calm nerve and deci- 
sion he proceeds to operate. But his course is dictated 
by skill and wisdom, and frequently enough by the 
purest benevolence. This is just the same way that 
we may believe God deals with us. Having endowed 
His creatures with free will, we may say that a state of 
sin follows at once on the power of free volition. And 
all the sorrow of life is but the Divine Master's hand 
cutting away the diseased portions of our nature, that* 
we may live and not die. 
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There is somewhere on our coast* a fountain within 
high-water mark <jn the seashore. Twice a day the 
tide spreads.over it, and the pure, sweet water is detiled 
and spoiled by the salt, bitter wave. But the tide goes 
down, and the fountain washes itself clear from the 
defilement. As that troubled sea goes down once 
more the fountain gushes pure and sweet beneath the 
pure sweet heavens. This is the emblem of a life that 
is in daily conflict with the Avorld and with adverse 
circumstances. Again and again it is overpowered by 
those perplexed circumstances and tumultuous voices, 
but these all subside, and the soul is left alone with 
(5od. 

* At Saundersfoot, near Tenby, in South Wales. 


THE END. 
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